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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, — I  have  accepted  the  office  you  have  elected 
me  to,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  return  thanks  for  the 
great  honour  done  me.  Your  enthusiasm  towards  me,  I 
must  admit,  is  in  itself  very  beautiful,  however  undeserved 
it  may  be  in  regard  to  the  object  of  it.  It  is  a  feeling  hon- 
ourable to  all  men,  and  one  well  known  to  myself  when  I 
was  of  an  age  like  yours,  nor  is  it  yet  quite  gone.  I 
can  only  hope  that,  wdth  you  too,  it  may  endm-e  to  the 
end, — this  noble  desire  to  honour  those  whom  you  think 
worthy  of  honour ;  and  that  you  will  come  to  be  more 
and  more  select  and  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  the 
object  of  it: — for  I  can  well  understand  that  you  will 
modify  your  opinions  of  me  and  of  many  things  else, 
as  you  go  on.  (Laughter  and  chcer.'^.)  It  is  now  fifty-six 
years,  gone  last  November,  since  I  first  entered  your  City, 
a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen;  to  'attend  the  classes'  here, 
and  gain  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  I  could  little  guess 
w^hat,  my  poor  mind  full  of  wonder  and  awe-struck  ex- 
pectation ;  and  now,  after  a  long  course,  this  is  what  we 
have  come  to.     (Cheers.)     There  is  something  touching 
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and  tragic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  to  see,  as 
it  were,  the  third  generation  of  my  dear  old  native  land, 
rising  up  and  saying,  "  "Well,  you  are  not  altogether  an 
unworthy  labourer  in  the  vineyard ;  you  have  toiled  through 
a  great  variety  of  fortunes,  and  have  had  many  judges : 
this  is  our  judgment  of  you  !"  As  the  old  proverb  says, 
'  He  that  builds  by  the  wayside  has  many  masters.'  We 
must  expect  a  variety  of  judges ;  but  the  voice  of  young 
Scotland,  through  you,  is  really  of  some  value  to  me  ;  and 
I  return  you  many  thanks  for  it, — though  I  cannot  go 
into  describing  my  emotions  to  you,  and  perhaps  they 
will  be  much  more  perfectly  conceivable  if  expressed  in 
silence.     {Cheers^ 

When  this  office  was  first  proposed  to  me,  some  of  you 
know  I  was  not  very  ambitious  to  accept  it,  but  had  my 
doubts  rather.  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  there  were 
certain  more  or  less  important  duties  which  would  lie 
in  my  power.  Tliis,  I  confess,  was  my  chief  motive  in 
going  into  it,  and  overcoming  the  objections  I  felt  to 
such  things  :  if  I  could  do  anything  to  serve  my  dear 
old  Alma  Mater  and  you,  why  should  not  I  ?  {Loud 
cheers)  Well,  but  on  practically  looking  into  the  matter 
when  the  office  actually  came  into  my  hands,  I  find  it 
grows  more  and  more  uncertain  and  abstruse  to  me  whetlier 
there  is  much  real  duty  that  I  can  do  at  all.  I  live  four 
hundred  miles  away  from  you,  in  an  entirely  different 
scene  of  things ;  and  my  weak  health,  with  the  burden 
of  the  many  years  now  accumulating  on  me,  and  my  total 
unacquaintance  mth  such  subjects  as  concern  your  affairs 
here, — all  this  fills  me  with  apprehension  that  there  is 
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really  nothing  worth  the  least  consideration  that  I  can  do 
on  that  score.  You  may  depend  on  it,  however,  that  if 
any  such  duty  does  arise  in  any  form,  I  will  use  my  most 
faithful  endeav^our  to  do  in  it  whatever  is  right  and  proper, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.     (Cheers.) 

]\Ieanwhile,  the  duty  I  at  present  have, — wliich  might 
be  very  pleasant,  but  which  is  not  quite  so,  for  reasons  you 
may  fancy,— is  to  address  some  words  to  you,  if  possible 
not  quite  useless,  nor  incongruous  to  the  occasion,  and  on 
subjects  more  or  less  cognate  to  the  pursuits  you  are 
engaged  in.  Accordingly,  I  mean  to  offer  you  some  loose 
(jbservations,  loose  in  point  of  order,  but  the  truest  I  have, 
in  such  form  as  they  may  present  themselves ;  certain 
of  the  thoughts  that  are  in  me  about  the  business  you 
are  here  engaged  in,  Avhat  kind  of  race  it  is  that  you 
young  gentlemen  have  started  on,  and  what  sort  of  arena 
you  are  likely  to  find  in  this  world.  I  ought,  I  believe, 
according  to  custom,  to  have  written  all  that  down  on 
paper,  and  had  it  read  out.  That  would  have  been  much 
handier  for  me  at  the  present  moment — (A  laugh) ; — 
but,  on  attempting  the  thing,  I  found  I  was  not  used 
to  write  speeches,  and  that  I  didn't  get  on  very  well. 
So  I  flung  that  aside ;  and  could  only  resolve  to  trust,  in 
all  superficial  respects,  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  as 
you  now  see.  You  will  therefore  have  to  accept  what  is 
readiest ;  what  comes  direct  from  the  heart ;  and  you  must 
just  take  that  in  compensation  for  any  good  order  or 
arrangement  there  might  have  been  in  it.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  say  nothing  that  is  not  true,  so  far  as  I  can 
manage ;  and  that  is  pretty  mucli  all  I  can  engage  for. 
{A  laufjh) 
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Advices,  I  l^elicve,  to  young  men,  as  to  all  men,  are 
very  seldom  much  valued.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vising, and  very  little  faithful  performing ;  and  talk  that 
does  not  end  in  any  knid  of  action  is  better  suppressed 
altogether.  I  would  not,  therefore,  go  much  into  advising ; 
hut  there  is  one  advice  I  must  give  you.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
summary  of  all  advices,  and  doubtless  you  have  heard  it  a 
thousand  times ;  but  I  must  nevertheless  let  you  hear  it 
the  thousand-and-first  time,  for  it  is  most  intensely  true, 
whether  you  will  believe  it  at  present  or  not : — namely. 
That  above  all  things  the  interest  of  your  whole  life  depends 
on  your  loeing  diligent,  now  while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this 
place  where  you  have  come  to  get  education  !  Diligent : 
that  includes  in  it  all  virtues  that  a  student  can  have  :  I 
mean  it  to  include  all  those  quahties  of  conduct  that  lead 
on  to  the  acquirement  of  real  instruction  and  improve- 
ment in  such  a  place.  If  you  will  believe  me,  you  who 
are  young,  yours  is  the  golden  season  of  life.  As  you  have 
heard  it  called,  so  it  verily  is,  the  seed-time  of  life ;  in 
which,  if  you  do  not  sow,  or  if  you  sow  tares  instead  of 
wheat,  you  cannot  expect  to  reap  well  afterwards,  and  you 
will  arrive  at  little.  And  in  the  course  of  years,  when  you 
come  to  look  back,  if  you  have  not  done  what^  you  have 
heard  from  your  advisers, — and  among  many  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom, — you  will  bitterly  repent  when  it  is  too 
late.  The  habits  of  study  acquired  at  Universities  are  of 
the  highest  importance  in  after-life.  At  the  season  when 
you  are  young  in  years,  the  whole  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
fluid,  and  is  capable  of  forming  itself  into  any  shape 
that  the  owner  of  the  mind  pleases  to  aUow  it,  or  con- 
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strain  it,  to  form  itself  into.  The  mind  is  then  in  a 
plastic  or  flnid  state  ;  but  it  hardens  gradually,  to  the 
consistency  of  rock  or  of  iron,  and  you  cannot  alter  the 
hal3its  of  an  old  man :  he,  as  he  has  begun,  so  he  "vvill 
proceed  and  go  on  to  the  last. 

By  diligence  I  mean  among  other  things,  and  very 
cliiefly  too, — honesty,  in  all  your  inquiries,  and  in  all  you 
are  about.  Pursue  your  studies  in  the  way  your  conscience 
can  name  honest.  More  and  more  endeavour  to  do  that. 
Keep,  I  should  say  for  one  thing,  an  accurate  separation 
between  what  you  have  really  come  to  know  in  your  minds 
and  what  is  still  unknown.  Leave  all  that  latter  on  the 
li}-pothetical  side  of  the  barrier,  as  things  afterwards  to  be 
acquired,  if  acquired  at  all ;  and  be  carefid  not  to  admit  a 
thing  as  known  when  you  do  not  yet  know  it.  Count  a  thing 
known  only  when  it  is  imprinted  clearly  on  your  mind,  and 
has  become  transparent  to  you,  so  that  you  may  survey  it 
on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
man  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself,  and  endeavouring 
to  persuade  others,  that  he  knows  things,  when  he  does 
not  know  more  than  the  outside  skin  of  them ;  and  yet 
he  goes  flourishing  about  with  them.  {Hear,  hear,  and 
a  laugh.)  There  is  also  a  process  called  cramming,  in  some 
Universities  {A  laugh), — that  is,  getting  up  such  points  of 
things  as  the  examiner  is  likely  to  put  questions  about. 
Avoid  all  that,  as  entirely  unworthy  of  an  honourable 
mind.  Be  modest,  and  humble,  and  assiduous  in  your 
attention  to  what  your  teachers  tell  you,  who  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  trying  to  bring  you  forward  in  the 
right  way,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  understand  it. 
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Try  all  things  they  set  before  you,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
understand  them,  and  to  follow  and  adopt  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fitness  for  you.  Gradually  see  what  kind  of 
work  you  individually  can  do ;  it  is  the  first  of  all  pro- 
blems for  a  man  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  he  is  to 
do  in  tliis  universe.  In  short,  morality  as  regards  study 
is,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  primary  consideration,  and 
overrules  all  others.  A  dishonest  man  cannot  do  anything 
real ;  he  never  will  study  with  real  fruit ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  greatly  better  if  he  were  tied  up  from  trying 
it.  He  does  nothing  but  darken  counsel  by  the  words 
he  utters.  That  is  a  very  old  doctrine,  but  a  very  true 
one ;  and  you  will  find  it  confirmed  by  all  the  thinking 
men  that  have  ever  lived  in  this  long  series  of  generations 
of  which  we  are  the  latest. 

I  daresay  you  know,  very  many  of  you,  that  it  is  now 
some  seven  hundred  years  since  Universities  were  first  set 
up  in  this  world  of  ours.  Abelard  and  other  thinkers  had 
arisen  with  doctrines  in  them  which  people  wished  to  hear 
of,  and  students  flocked  towards  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  getting  the  thing  recorded  in  books, 
as  you  now  may.  You  had  to  hear  the  man  speaking  to 
you  vocally,  or  else  you  could  not  learn  at  all  what  it 
was  that  he  wanted  to  say.  And  so  they  gathered  to- 
gether, these  speaking  ones, — the  various  people  who  had 
anything  to  teach; — and  formed  themselves  gradually, 
under  the  patronage  of  kings  and  other  potentates  who 
were  anxious  about  the  culture  of  their  popidations,  and 
nobly  studious  of  their  best  benefit ;  and  became  a  body- 
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corporate,  with  high  privileges,  high  dignities,  and  really 
high  aims,  under  the  title  of  a  University. 

Possibly  too  yon  may  have  heard  it  said  that  the  conrse 
of  centuries  has  changed  all  this  ;  and  that  '  the  true  Uni- 
versity of  our  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books.'  And  beyond 
doubt,  all  this  is  greatly  altered  by  the  invention  of  Print- 
ing, which  took  place  about  midway  between  us  and  the 
origin  of  Universities.  Men  have  not  now  to  go  in  person 
to  where  a  Professor  is  actually  speaking ;  because  in 
most  cases  you  can  get  his  doctrine  out  of  him  through  a 
book ;  and  can  then  read  it,  and  read  it  again  and  again, 
and  study  it.  That  is  an  immense  change,  that  one  fact 
of  Printed  Books.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  of  any 
University  in  which  the  whole  of  that  fact  has  yet  been 
completely  taken  in,  and  the  studies  moidded  in  complete 
conformity  witli  it.  Nevertheless,  Universities  have,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  an  indispensable  value  in  society ; 
— I  think,  a  very  high,  and  it  might  be,  almost  the  highest 
value.  They  began,  as  is  well  kno^\^l,  with  their  grand 
aim  directed  on  Theology, — their  eye  turned  earnestly  on 
Heaven.  And  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  it  may  be  still  said,  the 
very  highest  interests  of  man  are  virtually  intrusted  to  them. 
In  regard  to  theology,  as  you  are  aware,  it  has  been,  and 
especially  was  then,  the  study  of  the  deepest  heads  that 
have  come  into  the  world, — what  is  the  nature  of  this  stupen- 
dous universe,  and  what  are  our  relations  to  it,  and  to  all 
things  knowable  by  man,  or  known  only  to  the  great  Author 
of  man  and  it.  Theology  was  once  the  name  for  all  this  ; 
all  this  is  still  alive  for  man,  however  dead  the  name 
may  grow !     In  fact,  the  members  of  the  Church  keeping 
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theolog}'  ill  ii  lively  condition — {Laughter) — for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  population,  theology  was  the  great  object  of 
the  Universities,  I  consider  it  is  the  same  intrinsically 
now,  though  very  much  forgotten,  from  many  causes,  and 
not  so  successful — {A  laugh) — as  might  be  wished,  by  any 
manner  of  means ! 

It  remains,  however,  practically  a  most  important  truth, 
what  I  alluded  to  above,  that  the  main  use  of  Universities 
in  the  present  age  is  that,  after  you  have  done  with  all 
your  classes,  the  next  thing  is  a  collection  of  books,  a 
great  library  of  good  books,  Avhicli  you  proceed  to  study 
and  to  read.  Wliat  the  Universities  can  mainly  do  for 
you, — what  I  have  found  the  University  did  for  me,  is.  That 
it  taught  me  to  read,  in  various  languages,  in  various 
sciences  ;  so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of 
these  things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department 
I  wanted  to  make  myseK  master  of,  as  I  found  it  suit  me. 

Well,  gentlemen,  whatever  you  may  think  of  these 
historical  points,  the  clearest  and  most  imperative  duty 
lies  on  every  one  of  you  to  be  assiduous  in  your  reading. 
Learn  to  be  good  readers, — which  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
difficult  thing  than  you  imagine.  Learn  to  be  discrimina- 
tive in  your  reading ;  to  read  faithfully,  and  with  your  best 
attention,  all  kinds  of  things  Avhich  you  have  a  real  in- 
terest in,  a  real  not  an  imaginary,  and  which  you  find  to  be 
really  fit  for  what  you  are  engaged  in.  Of  course,  at  the 
present  time,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  reading  incumbent  on 
you,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  books  recommended 
by  your  Professors  for  assistance  towards  the  effect  of  their 
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prelections.  And  then,  wlien  you  leave  tlie  University,  and 
go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  find  it  very  important 
that  you  have  chosen  a  field,  some  province  specially  suited 
to  you,  in  which  you  can  study  and  work.  The  most  unhappy 
of  all  men  is  the  man  who  cannot  tell  what  he  is  goiug  to 
do,  who  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the  world, 
and  does  not  go  into  it.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of 
all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind, — 
honest  work,  which  you  intend  getting  done. 

If,  in  any  vacant  vague  time,  you  are  in  a  strait  as  to 
choice  of  reading, — a  very  good  indication  for  you,  perhaps 
the  best  you  could  get,  is  towards  some  book  you  have 
a  great  curiosity  about.  You  are  then  in  the  readiest 
and  best  of  all  possible  conditions  to  improve  by  that 
book.  It  is  analogous  to  what  doctors  teU  us  about  the 
physical  health  and  appetites  of  the  patient.  You  must 
learn,  however,  to  distinguish  between  false  appetite  and 
true.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  false  appetite,  which  will 
lead  a  man  into  vagaries  with  regard  to  diet ;  will  tempt 
him  to  eat  spicy  things,  which  he  should  not  eat  at  all, 
nor  woidd,  but  that  the  things  are  toothsome,  and  that 
he  is  under  a  momentary  baseness  of  mind.  A  man  ought 
to  examine  and  find  out  what  he  really  and  truly  has  an 
appetite  for,  what  suits  his  constitution  and  condition; 
and  that,  doctors  tell  him,  is  in  general  the  very  thing  he 
ousht  to  have.     And  so  with  books. 
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As  applicable  to  aU  of  you,  I  M'ill  say  that  it  is  highly 
expedient  to  go  into  history;  to  inquire  into  what  has 
passed  before  you  on  this  Earth,  and  in  the  Family  of  Man. 
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Tlie  history  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  all 
concern  you ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  classical  know- 
ledge you  have  got  wdll  be  extremely  applicable  to  eluci- 
date that.  There  you  have  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
races  of  men  in  the  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to 
open  innumerable  reflections  and  considerations  ;  a  mighty 
advantage,  if  you  can  achieve  it ; — to  say  nothing  of  what 
their  two  languages  will  yield  you,  which  your  Professors 
can  better  explain ;  model  languages,  which  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  forms  of  speech  we  have 
yet  found  to  exist  among  men.  And  you  will  find,  if  you 
read  well,  a  pair  of  extremely  remarkable  nations,  shining 
in  the  records  left  by  themselves,  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  or 
solitary  mass  of  illumination,  to  light  up  some  noble 
forms  of  human  life  for  us,  in  the  otherwise  utter  darkness 
of  the  past  ages ;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  if 
you  can  get  into  the  understanding  of  what  these  people 
were,  and  what  they  did.  You  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
hearsay,  of  empty  rumour  and  tradition,  which  does  not 
touch  on  the  matter ;  but  perhaps  some  of  you  will  get 
to  see  the  old  Eoman  and  the  old  Greek  face  to  face  ;  you 
will  know  in  some  measure  how  they  contrived  to  exist, 
and  to  perform  their  feats  in  the  world. 

I  believe,  also,  you  will  find  one  important  thing  not 
much  noted,  That  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  deep  reli- 
gion in  both  nations.  This  is  pointed  out  by  the  wiser  kind 
of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  particu- 
larly well  worth  reading  on  Roman  history, — and  who,  I 
believe,  was  an  alumnus  of  our  own  University.  His  book 
is  a  very  creditable  work.     He  points  out  the  profoundly 
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religious  nature  of  the  Eoman  people,  notwithstauding  tlieir 
ruggedly  positive,  defiant,  and  fierce  ways.  They  believed 
that  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and 
that  he  had  appointed  the  Eomans  to  become  the  chief  of 
nations,  provided  they  followed  his  commands, — to  brave 
all  danger,  all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invin- 
cible front,  and  be  ready  to  do  and  die ;  and  also  to  have 
the  same  sacred  regard  to  truth  of  promise,  to  thorough 
veracity,  thorough  integrity,  and  all  the  virtues  that  ac- 
company that  noblest  quality  of  man,  valour, — to  which 
latter  the  Eomans  gave  the  name  of  '  virtue'  proper  [virtus, 
manhood),  as  the  croAvn  and  summary  of  all  that  is  en- 
nobling for  a  man.  In  the  literary  ages  of  Eome,  this  re- 
ligious feeling  had  very  much  decayed  away ;  but  it  still 
retained  its  place  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Eoman 
people.  Of  the  deeply  religious  nature  of  the  Greeks, 
along  with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  effulgences  of  art, 
you  have  striking  proof,  if  you  look  for  it.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  most  deep-toned  recognition  of 
the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unfailing  punish- 
ment of  crime  against  the  laws  of  God.  I  believe  you 
will  find  in  all  histories  of  nations,  that  this  has  been  at 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  them  all ;  and  that  no  nation 
which  did  not  contemplate  this  wonderful  universe  with 
an  awestricken  and  reverential  belief  that  there  was  a  great 
unknown,  omnipotent,  and  aU-wise  and  all-just  Being, 
superintending  all  men  in  it,  and  all  interests  in  it, — no 
nation  ever  came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any  man  either, 
who  forgot  that.  If  a  man  did  forget  that,  he  forgot  the 
most  important  part  of  his  mission  in  this  world. 
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Our  own  history  of  England,  which  you  will  naturally 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  yourselves  acquainted 
with,  you  will  find  beyond  all  others  worthy  of  your  study. 
For  indeed  I  believe  that  the  British  nation, — including 
in  that  the  Scottish  nation, — produced  a  finer  set  of  men 
than  any  you  will  find  it  possible  to  get  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  {Applause.)  I  don't  know,  in  any  history 
of  Greece  or  Eome,  where  you  will  get  so  fine  a  man  as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example.  (Applause.)  And  we,  too, 
have  had  men  worthy  of  memory,  in  our  little  corner  of 
the  Island  here,  as  well  as  others ;  and  our  history  has  had 
its  heroic  features  all  along ;  and  did  become  great  at  last 
in  being  connected  with  world-history  : — for  if  you  examine 
well,  you  will  find  that  John  Knox  was  the  author,  as  it 
were,  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  that  the  Puritan  revolution 
never  would  liave  taken  place  in  England  at  all,  had  it 
not  been  for  that  Scotchman.  {A^yplause)  That  is  an 
authentic  fact,  and  is  not  prompted  by  national  vanity 
on  my  part,  but  will  stand  examining.  {Laughter  and 
applause?) 

In  fact,  if  you  look  at  the  struggle  that  was  then  going 
on  in  England,  as  I  have  had  to  do  in  my  time,  you  will 
see  that  people  were  overawed  by  the  immense  impedi- 
ments lying  in  the  way.  A  small  minority  of  God-fearing 
men  in  that  country  were  flying  away,  with  any  ship  they 
could  get,  to  New  England,  rather  than  take  the  lion  by 
the  beard.  They  durst  not  confront  the  powers  with  their 
most  just  complaints,  and  demands  to  be  delivered  from 
idolatry.  They  wanted  to  make  the  nation  altogether  con- 
formable to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  they,  and  all  men, 
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understood  to  be  tlie  exact  transcript  of  the  Will  of  God  ; 
— and  could  there  be,  for  man,  a  more  legitimate  aim  ? 
l^evertheless,  it  -would  have  been  impossible  in  their 
circumstances,  and  not  to  be  attempted  at  all,  had  not 
Knox  succeeded  in  it  here,  some  fifty  years  before,  by 
the  fii'mness  and  nobleness  of  his  mind.  For  he  also  is  of 
the  select  of  the  earth  to  me, — John  Knox.  {Applcmsc.) 
AVhat  lie  has  suffered  from  the  ungratefid  generations  that 
have  followed  liim  should  really  make  us  humble  ourselves 
to  the  dust,  to  think  that  the  most  excellent  man  our  country 
has  produced,  to  whom  we  owe  everything  that  distin- 
guishes us  among  the  nations,  should  have  been  so  sneered 
at,  misknown,  and  abused.  {Applause^  Knox  was  heard  by 
Scotland;  the  people  heard  him,  believed  him  to  the  marrow 
of  their  bones  :  they  took  up  his  doctrine,  and  they  defied 
principalities  and  powers  to  move  them  from  it.  "We 
must  have  it,"  they  said ;  "  we  will  and  must !"  It  was  in 
this  state  of  things  that  the  Puritan  struggle  arose  in 
England ;  and  you  know  well  how  the  Scottish  earls  and 
nobility,  with  their  tenantry,  marched  away  to  Dunse  Hill 
in  1639,  and  sat  down  there:  just  at  the  crisis  of  that 
struggle,  when  it  w^as  either  to  be  suppressed  or  brought 
into  gTcater  vitality,  they  encamped  on  Dunse  Hill, — thirty 
thousand  armed  men,  drawn  out  for  that  occasion,  each 
regdment  round  its  landlord,  its  earl,  or  whatever  he  might 
be  called,  and  zealous  all  of  them  '  For  Christ's  Crown  and 
Covenant.'  That  was  the  signal  for  all  England's  rising  up 
into  unappeasable  determination  to  have  the  Gospel  there 
also  ;  and  you  know  it  went  on,  and  came  to  be  a  contest 
whether  the  Parliament  or  the  King  should  rule;  whether  it 
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should  be  old  formalities  and  use  and  wont,  or  something 
that  had  been  of  new  conceived  in  the  souls  of  men,  namely, 
a  divine  determination  to  walk  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  here,  as  the  sum  of  all  prosperity ;  which  of  these 
should  have  the  mastery :  and  after  a  long,  long  agony  of 
struggle,  it  was  decided — the  way  we  know. 

I  should  say  also  of  that  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's, notwithstanding  the  censures  it  has  encountered, 
and  the  denial  of  everybody  that  it  could  continue  in  the 
world,  and  so  on,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  salutary  thing  in  the  modern  history  of 
Enfiland.  If  Oliver  Cromwell  had  continued  it  out,  I 
don't  know  what  it  would  have  come  to.  It  would  have 
got  corrupted  probably  in  other  hands,  and  could  not  have 
gone  on ;  but  it  was  pure  and  true,  to  the  last  fibre,  in 
his  mind ;  there  was  perfect  truth  in  it  while  he  ruled 
over  it.  Machiavelli  has  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the 
Eomans,  that  Democracy  cannot  long  exist  anywhere  in 
the  world ;  that  as  a  mode  of  government,  of  national 
management  or  administration,  it  involves  an  impossibility, 
and  after  a  little  while  must  end  in  wreck.  And  he  goes 
on  proving  that,  in  his  own  way.  I  do  not  ask  you  all  to 
follow  him  in  that  conviction — {limr), — but  it  is  to  him 
a  clear  truth ;  he  considers  it  a  solecism  and  impossibility 
that  the  universal  mass  of  men  should  ever  govern  them- 
selves. He  has  to  admit  of  the  Eomans,  that  they  con- 
tinued a  long  time ;  but  believes,  it  was  purely  in  virtue 
of  this  item  in  tlieir  constitution,  namely,  of  their  all 
having  the  conviction  in  their  minds  that  it  was  solemnly 
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uecessaiy,  at  times,  to  appoint  a  Dictator ;  a  man  who  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  everything,  who  degraded 
men  out  of  their  places,  ordered  them  to  execution,  and 
did  whatever  seemed  to  him  good  in  the  name  of  God  above 
him.  He  was  commanded  to  take  care  that  the  republic 
suffer  no  detriment.  And  Machiavelli  calculates  that  this 
was  the  thing  which  purified  the  social  system,  from  time 
to  time,  and  enabled  it  to  continue  as  it  did.  Probable 
enough,  if  you  consider  it.  And  an  extremely  proper 
function  surely,  this  of  a  Dictator,  if  the  republic  was 
composed  of  little  other  than  bad  and  tumultuous  men, 
triumphing  in  general  over  the  better,  and  all  going  the 
bad  road,  in  fact.  Well,  Oliver  Cromwell's  Protectorate, 
or  Dictatorate  if  you  will  let  me  name  it  so,  lasted  for 
about  ten  years,  and  you  will  find  that  nothing  which  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  heaven  was  allowed  to  live  by 
Oliver.     (Apj^lausc.) 

For  example,  it  was  found  by  his  Parliament  of  Notables, 
what  they  call  the  'Barebones  Parliament,' — the  most 
zealous  of  all  Parliaments  probably  {laughter), — that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  England  was  in  a  state  which  was 
really  capable  of  no  apology ;  no  man  could  get  up  and 
say  that  that  was  a  right  court.  There  were,  I  think, 
fifteen  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  {Laughter), — I  really 
don't  remember  which,  but  we  will  call  it  by  the  last  nmn- 
ber,  to  be  safe  {Renevjed  laughter) ; — there  were  fifteen 
hundred  cases  lying  in  it  undecided ;  and  one  of  them, 
I  remember,  for  a  large  amount  of  money,  was  eighty- 
three  years  old,  and  it  was  going  on  still;  wigs  were 
wagging  over  it,  and  la^vycrs  were  taking  their  fees,  and 
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miiiate  it  for  you,  and  which  it  would  most  of  all  behove 
you  to  know.  You  may  read  very  ingenious  and  very 
clever  books,  by  men  whom  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
solence in  me  to  do  other  than  express  my  respect  for. 
But  their  position  is  essentially  sceptical.  God  and  the 
Godlike,  as  our  fathers  would  have  said,  has  fallen  asleep  for 
them ;  and  plays  no  part  in  their  histories.  A  most  sad  and 
fatal  condition  of  matters ;  who  shall  say  how  fatal  to  us  all ! 
A  man  unhappily  in  that  condition  will  make  but  a  tem- 
porary explanation  of  anything : — in  short,  you  will  not  be 
able,  I  believe,  by  aid  of  these  men,  to  understand  how  this 
Island  came  to  be  what  it  is.  You  wdll  not  fuid  it  re- 
corded in  books.  You  will  find  recorded  in  books  a 
jumble  of  tumults,  disastrous  ineptitudes,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  But  to  get  what  you  want,  you  will  have 
to  look  into  side  sources,  and  inquire  in  all  directions. 

I  remember  getting  Collins's  Peerage  to  read, — a  very  poor 
performance  as  a  work  of  genius,  but  an  excellent  book 
for  diligence  and  fidelity.  I  was  writing  on  Oliver  Crom- 
well at  the  time.  {Aiyplctuse^  I  could  get  no  biographical 
dictionary  available ;  and  I  thought  the  Peerage  Book, 
since  most  of  my  men  were  peers  or  sons  of  peers,  w^ovild 
help  me,  at  least  would  tell  me  whether  people  were  old 
or  young,  where  they  lived,  and  the  like  particulars,  better 
than  absolute  nescience  and  darkness.  And  accordingly 
I  found  amply  all  I  had  expected  in  poor  Collins,  and  got 
a  great  deal  of  help  out  of  him.  He  w^as  a  diligent  dull 
London  bookseller,  of  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  who 
compiled  out  of  all  kinds  of  parchments,  charter-chests, 
archives,  books  that  were  authentic,  and  gathered  far  and 
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wide  wherever  lie  could  get  it  the  information  wanted. 
He  was  a  very  meritorious  man.  ^ 

I  not  only  found  the  solution  of  everything  I  had  ex- 
pected there,  hut  I  began  gradually  to  perceive  this  im- 
mense fact,  which  I  really  advise  every  one  of  you  who 
read  history  to  look  out  for,  if  you  have  not  already  found 
it.     It  was  that  the  Kings  of  England,  all  the  way  from 
the  K'orman  Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  i., 
had  actually,  in  a  good  degree,  so  far  as  they  knew,  been 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  as  Peers  those  who  deserved 
to  be  appointed.     In  general,  I  perceived,  those  Peers  of 
theirs  were  all  royal  men  of  a  sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice, 
valour,  and  humanity,  and  all  kinds  of  qualities  that  men 
ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others.     And  then  their  genea- 
logy, the  kind  of  sons  and  descendants  they  had,  this  also 
was  remarkable : — for  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  genea- 
logy than  is  generally  believed  at  present.     I  never  heard 
teU  of  any  clever  man  that  came  of  entirely  stupid  people. 
(Laughter.)    If  you  look  around,  among  the  families  of  your 
acquaintance,  you  will  see  such  cases  in  all  directions ; — 
I  know  that  my  own  experience  is  steadily  that  way ;  I 
can  trace  the  father,  and  the  son,  and  the  grandson,  and 
the  family  stamp  is  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  each  of 
them.    So  that  it  goes  for  a  great  deal,  the  hereditary  jjrin- 
(;iple, — in  GoA'^ernment  as  in  other  things  ;  and  it  nnist  be 
recognised  so  soon  as  there  is  any  fixity  in  things.     You 
mil  remark,  too,  in  your  Collins,  that,  if  at  any  time  the 
genealogy  of  a  peerage  goes  a^vly,  if  the  man  that  actu- 
ally holds  the  peerage  is  a  fool, — in  those  earnest  practical 
times,  the  man  soon  gets  into  mischief,  gets  into  treason 
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probably, — soon  gets  himself  and  his  j)eerage  extinguished 
altogether,  in  short.     (Laughter) 

From  those  old  docimients  of  Collins,  you  learn  and 
ascertain  that  a  peer  conducts  himself  in  a  pious,  high- 
minded,  grave,  dignified,  and  manly  kind  of  way,  in  his 
course  through  life,  and  when  he  takes  leave  of  life  : — his 
last  will  is  often  a  remarkable  piece,  which  one  lingers 
over.  And  then  you  perceive  that  there  was  kindness  in 
him  as  well  as  rigour,  pity  for  the  poor ;  that  he  has  fine 
hospitalities,  generosities, — in  fine,  that  he  is  throughout 
much  of  a  noble,  good  and  valiant  man.  And  that  in  general 
the  King,  with  a  beautiful  approximation  to  accuracy,  had 
nominated  this  kind  of  man ;  saying,  "  Come  you  to  me, 
sir.  Come  out  of  the  common  level  of  the  people,  where 
you  are  liable  to  be  trampled  upon,  jostled  about,  and  can 
do  in  a  manner  nothing  with  your  fine  gift ;  come  here  and 
take  a  district  of  country,  and  make  it  into  your  own  image 
more  or  less ;  be  a  king  under  me,  and  understand  that 
that  is  your  function."  I  say  this  is  the  most  divine 
thing  that  a  human  being  can  do  to  other  human  beings, 
and  no  kind  of  thing  whatever  has  so  much  of  the 
character  of  God  Almighty's  Divine  Government  as  that 
thing,  which,  we  see,  went  on  all  over  England  for  about 
six  hundred  yeai-s.  That  is  the  grand  soul  of  England's 
history.  {Cheers)  It  is  historically  true  that,  down  to 
the  time  of  James,  or  even  Charles  i.,  it  was  not  under- 
stood that  any  man  was  made  a  Peer  Avithout  having 
merit  in  him  to  constitute  him  a  proper  subject  for  a 
peerage.  In  Charles  i.'s  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or 
said  that,  if  a  man  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  cared  to 
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lay  out  £10,000  judiciously  up  and  do^\^l  among  courtiers, 
he  could  be  made  a  Peer.  Under  Charles  ii.  it  went  on 
still  faster,  and  has  been  going  on  with  ever-increasing 
velocity,  mitil  we  see  the  perfectly  breakneck  pace  at 
which  they  are  going  now  {A  laugh),  so  that  now  a 
peerage  is  a  paltry  kind  of  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those 
old  times.  I  coidd  go  into  a  great  many  more  details 
about  things  of  that  sort,  but  I  must  turn  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject. 

First,  however,  one  remark  more  about  your  reading. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  sufficiently  brought 
home  to  you  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  books.  When  a 
man  is  reading  on  any  kind  of  subject,  in  most  depart- 
ments of  books, — in  all  books,  if  you  take  it  in  a  wide 
sense, — he  will  fiud  that  there  is  a  division  into  good 
books  and  bad  books.  Everywhere  a  good  kind  of  book 
and  a  bad  kind  of  book.  I  am  not  to  assume  that  you 
are  unacquainted,  or  ill  acquainted  with  this  plain  fact ; 
but  I  may  remind  you  that  it  is  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  in  our  day.  And  we  have  to  cast 
aside  altogether  the  idea  people  have,  that,  if  they  are 
reading  any  book,  that  if  an  ignorant  man  is  reading  any 
book,  he  is  doing  rather  better  than  nothing  at  all.  I  must 
entirely  call  that  in  question ;  I  even  venture  to  deny  it. 
(Lav. [filter  and  cheers?)  It  would  be  much  safer  and  better 
for  many  a  reader,  that  he  had  no  concern  with  books  at 
all.  There  is  a  number,  a  frightfully  increasing  number, 
of  Ijooks  that  are  decidedly,  to  the  readei-s  of  them,  not 
useful.  {Hear)  But  an  ingenuous  reader  will  learn,  also, 
that  a  certain  number  of  books  were  written  by  a  su- 
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premely  noble  kind  of  people, — not  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  still  a  number  fit  to  occupy  all  your  reading 
industry,  do  adhere  more  or  less  to  that  side  of  things. 
In  short,  as  I  have  written  it  down  somewhere  else,  I 
conceive  that  books  are  like  men's  souls ;  divided  into 
sheep  and  goats.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Some  few  are 
going  up,  and  carrying  us  up,  heavenward ;  calculated, 
I  mean,  to  be  of  priceless  advantage  in  teaching, — in 
forwarding  the  teaching  of  all  generations.  Others,  a 
frightful  multitude,  are  going  down,  down ;  doing  ever 
the  more  and  the  wider  and  tlie  wilder  mischief.  Keep 
a  strict  eye  on  that  latter  class  of  books,  my  young 
friends ! — 

And  for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  read- 
ings here,  and  to  whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to 
remember  that  the  object  is  not  particular  knowledges, — 
not  that  of  getting  higlier  and  higher  in  technical  perfec- 
tions, and  all  that  sort  of  thino-.  Tliere  is  a  hioher  aim 
lying  at  the  rear  of  all  that,  especially  among  those  who 
are  intended  for  literary  or  speaking  pursuits,  or  the  sacred 
profession.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies 
behind  that  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom ; 
— namely,  sound  appreciation  and  just  decision  as  to  all 
the  objects  that  come  round  you,  and  the  habit  of  behaving 
with  justice,  candour,  clear  insight,  and  loyal  adherence  to 
fact.  Great  is  wisdom ;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom. 
It  cannot  be  exaggerated  ;  it  is  the  highest  achievement 
of  man :  '  Blessed  is  he  that  getteth  understanding.'  And 
that,  I  believe,  on  occasion,  may  be  missed  very  easily ; 
never  more  easily  than  now,  I  sometimes  think.     If  that 
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is  a  failure,  all  is  failure  ! — However,  I  -will  not  toiicli 
further  upon  that  matter. 

But  I  should  have  said,  in  regard  to  book-reading,  if  it 
be  so  very  important,  how  very  useful  would  an  excellent 
library  be  in  every  University !     I  hope,  that  will  not  be 
neglected  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  you  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your  library  is  very  much 
improved  since  the  time  I  knew  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  go 
on  impro\'ing  more  and  more.      Nay,  I  have   sometimes 
thought,  why  should  not  there  be  a  library  in  every  county 
town,  for  benefit  of  those  that  coiild  read  well,  and  might 
if  permitted?     True,  you  require  money  to  accomplish 
that ; — and  withal,  what  perhaps  is  still  less  attainable  at 
present,  you  require  judgment  in  the  selectors  of  books ; 
real  insight  into  what  is  for  the  advantage  of  human  souls, 
the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  clap-trap  books  which  merely 
excite  the  astonishment  of  foolish  people  {Lmightcr),  and 
the  choice  of  wise  books,  as  much  as  possible  of  good  books. 
Let  us  hope  the  future  will  be  kind  to  us  in  this  respect. 

In  this  University,  as  I  learn  from  many  sides,  there 
is  considerable  stir  about  endowments ;  an  assiduous  and 
praiseworthy  industry  for  getting  new  funds  collected  to 
encourage  the  ingenuous  yovith  of  Universities,  especially  of 
this  our  chief  University.  {Hear,  hear)  Well,  I  entirely 
participate  in  everybody's  approval  of  the  movement.  It 
is  very  desirable.  It  should  be  responded  to,  and  one 
surely  expects  it  will.  At  least,  if  it  is  not,  it  ^^•ill  be 
shameful  to  the  country  of  Scotland,  which  never  was  so 
rich  in  money  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  never  stood 
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SO  niiicli  in  need  of  getting  noble  Universities,  and  insti- 
tutions to  counteract  many  influences  that  are  springing 
up  alongside  of  money.  It  sliould  not  be  slack  in  coming 
forward  in  the  way  of  endowments  (A  laugh) ;  at  any  rate, 
to  the  extent  of  rivalling  our  rude  old  barbarous  ancestors, 
as  we  have  been  pleased  to  call  them.  Such  munificence  as 
theirs  is  beyond  all  praise ;  and  to  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  are  not  yet  by  any  manner  of  means  equal,  or  ap- 
proaching equality.  {Laughter^  There  is  aii  abundance 
and  over -abundance  of  money.  Sometimes  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  probably  never  has  there  been,  at  any  other 
time,  in  Scotland,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money  that 
now  is,  or  even  the  thousandth  part.  For  wherever  I  go 
there  is  that  same  gold-nuggeting  {A  laugh), — that  '  unex  : 
ampled  prosperity,'  and  men  counting  their  balances  by 
the  million  sterling.  Money  was  never  so  abundant,  and 
notliing  that  is  good  to  be  done  with  it.  {Hear,  hear,  and 
a  laugh)  No  man  knows, — or  very  few  men  know, — what 
benefit  to  get  out  of  liis  money.  In  fact,  it  too  often  is 
secretly  a  curse  to  him.  Much  better  for  him  never  to 
have  had  any.  But  I  do  not  expect  that  generally  to 
be  believed.  {Laughter.)  Nevertheless,  I  should  think  it 
woidd  be  a  beneficent  relief  to  many  a  rich  man  who  has  an 
honest  purpose  struggling  in  him,  to  bequeath  some  house 
of  refuge,  so  to  speak,  for  the  gifted  poor  man  who  may 
hereafter  be  born  into  the  world,  to  enable  him  to  get  on 
his  way  a  little.  To  do,  in  fact,  as  those  old  Norman 
kings  whom  I  ha^^e  been  describing ;  to  raise  some  noble 
j)oor  man  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud  where  he  is  getting 
trampled  on  unworthily,  by  the  unworthy,  into  some  land 
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of  position  where  lie  miglit  acquire  the  power  to  do  a  little 
good  in  his  generation !  I  hope  that  as  much  as  possible 
will  be  achieved  in  this  direction;  and  that  efforts  will 
not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  In 
regard  to  the  classical  department,  above  all,  it  surely  is 
to  be  desired  by  us  that  it  were  properly  supported, — that 
we  could  allow  the  fit  people  to  have  their  scholarships  and 
subventions,  and  devote  more  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of 
particular  departments.  ■  We  might  have  more  of  this  from 
Scotch  Universities  than  we  have ;  and  I  hope  we  shall. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  docs  not  appear  as  if, 
of  late  times,  endowment  were  the  real  soul  of  the  matter. 
The  English,  for  exam^Dle,  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  for  endowments  in  their  Universities;  and  it  is 
an  evident  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Bentley,  you 
cannot  name  anybody  that  has  gained  a  European  name 
in  scholarship,  or  constituted  a  point  of  revolution  in  the 
pursuits  of  men  in  that  way.  The  man  who  does  so  is 
a  man  worthy  of  being  remembered  ;  and  he  is  poor, 
and  not  an  Englishman.  One  man  that  actually  did 
constitute  a  revolution  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in 
Saxony ;  who  edited  his  Tibullus,  in  Dresden,  in  a  poor 
comrade's  garret,  with  the  floor  for  his  bed,  and  two  foKos 
for  pillow;  and  who,  while  editing  liis  Tibullus,  had  to 
gather  peasecod  shells  on  the  streets  and  boil  them  for  his 
dinner.  That  was  his  endowment.  (Laughter.)  But  he 
was  recognised  soon  to  have  done  a  great  thing.  His 
name  was  Heyne.  {Cheers.)  I  can  remember,  it  was 
quite  a  revolution  in  my  mind  wdien  I  got  hold  of  that 
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man's  edition  of  Virgil.  I  found  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I  understood  Virgil ;  that  Heyne  had  introduced  me,  Tor 
the  first  time,  into  an  insight  of  Eoman  life  and  ways  of 
thouglit;  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  works  were  written,  and  given  me  their  interpreta- 
tion. And  the  process  has  gone  on  in  all  manner  of 
developments,  and  has  spread  out  into  other  countries. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  one  reason  why  endowments  are 
not  given  now  as  they  were  in  old  days,  when  men  founded 
abbeys,  colleges,  and  all  kinds  of  things  of  that  description, 
■with  such  success  as  we  know.  All  that  has  now  champed  : 
a  vast  decay  of  zeal  in  that  direction.  And  truly  the  reason 
may  in  part  be,  that  people  have  become  doul^tful  whether 
colleges  are  now  the  real  sources  of  what  I  called  wisdom ; 
whether  they  are  anything  more,  anything  much  more,  than 
a  cultivating  of  man  in  the  specific  arts.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  in  the  world  a  suspicion  of  that  kind  for  a  long  time. 
{A  laugh.)  There  goes  a  proverb  of  old  date,  '  An  ounce 
of  mother-wit  is  w^orth  a  pound  of  clergy.'  {Laughter) 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  a  man  is  perhaps  not  nearly  so 
wise  as  he  looks,  or  because  he  has  poured  out  ^speech 
so  copiously.  {Laughter?)  When  '  the  seven  free  arts  ' 
which  the  old  Universities  were  based  on,  came  to  be 
modified  a  little,  in  order  to  be  convenient  for  the  wants  of 
modern  society, — though  perhaps  some  of  them  are  obsolete 
enough  even  yet  for  some  of  us, — there  arose  a  feeling  that 
mere  vocality,  mere  culture  of  speech,  if  that  is  what  comes 
out  of  a  man,  is  not  the  synonym  of  wisdom  by  any 
means  !  That  a  man  may  be  a  '  great  speaker,'  as  eloquent 
as  you  like,  and  but  little  real  substance  in  him, — espe- 
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cially,  if  that  is  what  vras  required  and  auued  at  by  the 
mau  himself,  and  by  the  comiminity  that  set  him  upon 
becoming  a  learned  man.  Maid-servants,  I  hear  people 
complaining,  are  getting  instructed  in  the  'ologies,'  and 
are  apparently  becoming  more  and  more  ignorant  of  brew- 
ing, boiling,  and  baking  {Laughter) ;  and  above  all,  are 
not  taught  what  is  necessary  to  be  known,  from  the  highest 
of  us  to  the  lowest, — faithful  obedience,  modesty,  humility, 
and  correct  moral  conduct. 

Oh,  it  is  a  dismal  chapter  all  that  if  one  went  into  it, — 
what  has  been  done  by  rushing  after  fine  speech  !  I  have 
wTitten  down  some  very  fierce  things  aliout  that,  perhaps 
considerably  more  emphatic  than  I  could  now  wish  them  to 
be ;  but  they  were  and  are  deeply  my  conviction.  {Hear, 
hear)  There  is  very  great  necessity  indeed  of  getting  a 
little  more  silent  than  we  are.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
finest  nations  of  the  world, — the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can, in  chief, — were  going  all  off  into  wind  and  tongue. 
{Applause  and  laughter.)  But  it  will  appear  sufficiently 
tragical  by-and-by,  long  after  I  am  ja^.^y  out  of  it.  There 
is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to  be  silent.  Silence  withal 
is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  He  won't  get  to  any  real 
imderstanding  of  what  is  complex,  and  what  is  more  than 
aught  else  pertinent  to  his  interests,  without  keeping 
silence  too.  'Watch  the  tongue,'  is  a  very  old  precept, 
and  a  most  true  one. 

I  don't  want  to  discourage  any  of  you  from  your 
Demosthenes,  and  your  studies  of  the  niceties  of  language, 
and  all  that.     Believe  me,  I  value  that  as  much  as  any 
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one  of  you.  I  consider  it  a  very  graceful  thing,  and  a 
most  proper,  for  every  human  creature  to  know  what  the 
implement  which  he  uses  in  communicating  his  thoughts 
is,  and  how  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  it.  I  want  you 
to  study  Demosthenes,  and  to  know  all  his  excellences. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  speech,  in  the  case 
even  of  Demosthenes,  does  not  seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  turned  to  almost  any  good  account.  He  advised 
next  to  nothing  that  proved  practicable ;  much  of  the  re- 
verse. AVliy  tell  me  that  a  man  is  a  fine  speaker,  if  it  is 
not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking  ?  Phocion,  who  mostly 
did  not  speak  at  all,  was  a  great  deal  nearer  hitting  the 
mark  than  Demosthenes.  {Laughter^  He  used  to  tell 
the  Athenians,  "You  can't  fight  Philip.  Better  if  you 
don't  provoke  him,  as  Demosthenes  is  always  urging 
to  you  to  do.  You  have  not  the  slightest  chance  with 
Philip.  He  is  a  man  who  holds  his  tongue  ;  he  has 
great  disciplined  armies ;  a  full  treasury ;  can  bribe  any- 
body you  like  in  your  cities  here  ;  he  is  going  on  steadily 
with  an  unvarying  aim  towards  his  object ;  while  you,  with 
your  idle  clamourings,  with  your  Cleon  the  Tanner  spout- 
ing to  you  what  you  take  for  wisdom —  !  I*hilip  will  in- 
fallibly beat  any  set  of  men  such  as  you,  going  on  raging 
from  shore  to  shore  with  all  that  rampant  nonsense." 
Demosthenes  said  to  him  once,  "  Phocion,  you  will  drive 
the  Athenians  mad  some  day,  and  they  will  kill  you." 
"  Yes,"  Phocion  answered,  "  me,  when  they  go  mad ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  get  sane  again,  you  ! "  {Laughter  and 
applause)  It  is  also  told  of  him  how  he  went  once  to 
Messene,  on  some  deputation  which  the  Athenians  wanted 
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him  to  head,  on  some  kind  of  matter  of  an  intricate  ami 
contentions  nature :  Phocion  went  accordingly ;  and  had, 
as  usual,  a  clear  story  to  have  told  for  himself  and  his 
case.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  all  of  them  true 
and  to  the  point.  And  so  he  had  gone  on  telling  his 
story  for  a  while,  when  there  arose  some  interruption. 
One  man,  interrupting  with  something,  he  tried  to  answer  ; 
then  another,  the  like  ;  till  finally,  too  many  went  in,  and 
all  began  arguing  and  bawling  in  endless  debate.  AAHiere- 
upon  Phocion  struck  down  his  staff;  drew  back  altogether, 
and  would  speak  no  other  word  to  any  man.  It  appears 
to  me  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  in  that  rap  of  Phocion's 
staff  which  is  equal  to  anything  Demosthenes  ever  said : 
"  Take  your  own  way,  then ;  I  go  out  of  it  altogether." 
(Applazisc.) 

Such  considerations,  and  manifold  more  connected  with 
them, — innumerable  considerations,  resulting  from  obser- 
vation of  the  world  at  this  epoch, — have  led  various 
people  to  doubt  of  the  salutary  effect  of  vocal  education 
altogether.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  should  be  entirely 
excluded  ;  but  I  look  to  something  that  will  take  hold  of 
the  matter  much  more  closely,  and  not  allow  it  to  slip  out 
of  our  fingers,  and  remain  worse  than  it  was.  Por,  if  a 
'  good  speaker,'  never  so  eloquent,  does  not  see  into  the 
fact,  and  is  not  speaking  the  truth  of  that,  but  the  untruth 
and  the  mistake  of  that, — is  there  a  more  horrid  kind  of 
object  in  creation  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Of  such  speech  I  hear 
all  manner  of  people  say,  "  How  excellent !"  Well,  really 
it  is  not  the  speech,  but  the  thing  spoken,  that  I  am 
anxious  about!      I  really  care  very  little  how  the  man 
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said  it,  provided  I  understand  Mm,  and  it  "be  true.  Ex- 
cellent speaker  ?  But  what  if  lie  is  telling  me  things  that 
are  contrary  to  the  fact ;  what  if  he  has  formed  a  wrong 
judgment  about  the  fact,— if  he  has  in  his  mind  (like 
Phocion's  friend,  Cleon  the  Tanner)  no  power  to  form  a 
right  judgment  in  regard  to  the  matter?  An  excellent 
speaker  of  that  kind  is,  as  it  were,  saying,  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  wants  to  he  persuaded  of  the  thing  that  is  not 
true;  here  is  the  man  for  you!"  {Great  laughter  and 
applause?)  I  recommend  you  to  be  very  chary  of  that 
kind  of  excellent  speech.     {Renewed  laughter) 

Well,  all  that  sad  stuff  being  the  too  well-known  product 
of  our  method  of  vocal  education, — the  teacher  merely 
operating  on  the  tongue  of  the  pupil,  and  teaching  him  to 
wag  it  in  a  particular  way  {Laughter), — it  has  made  various 
thinking  men  entertain  a  distrust  of  this  not  very  salu- 
tary way  of  procedure;  and  they  have  longed  for  some  less 
theoretic,  and  more  practical  and  concrete  way  of  working 
out  the  problem  of  education; — in  effect,  for  an  educa- 
tion not  vocal  at  all,  but  mute  except  where  speaking  was 
strictly  needful.  There  would  be  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
description  about  this,  if  I  went  into  it ;  but  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  the  most  remarkable  piece 
of  writing  on  it  is  in  a  book  of  Goethe's, — the  whole  of 
which  you  may  be  recommended  to  take  up,  and  try  if  you 
can  study  it  with  understanding.  It  is  one  of  his  last 
books ;  written  when  he  was  an  old  man  above  seventy 
years  of  age :  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  ever 
wrote  ;  full  of  meek  wisdom,  of  intellect  and  piety ;  which 
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is  fouud  to  be  strangely  illimiinative,  aad  very  touching, 
by  those  who  have  eyes  to  discern  and  hearts  to  feel  it. 
This  about  education  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  Wilhclm 
Master's  Travels;  or  rather,  in  a  fitful  way,  it  forms 
the  whole  gist  of  the  book.  I  first  read  it  many  years 
ago ;  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  read  into  the  very  heart  of 
it  while  I  was  translating  it  {Ai^plause) ;  and  it  has  ever 
since  dwelt  in  my  mind  as  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able bit  of  writing  ^Yhich  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in 
these  late  centuries.  I  have  often  said  that  there  are  some 
ten  pages  of  that,  which,  if  ambition  had  been  my  only  rule, 
I  would  rather  have  %vritten,  been  able  to  write,  than  have 
written  all  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into 
the  world.  (Cheers.)  Deep,  deep  is  the  meaning  of  what 
is  said  there.  Those  pages  turn  on  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  world  :  altogether  sketched  out  in  the  most  aerial, 
graceful,  delicately  wise  kind  of  way,  so  as  to  keep  him  - 
self  out  of  the  common  controversies  of  the  street  and 
of  the  forum,  yet  to  indicate  what  was  the  result  of  things 
he  had  been  long  meditating  upon. 

Among  others,  he  introduces  in  an  airy,  sketchy  kind 
uf  way,  with  here  and  there  a  touch, — the  sum-total  of 
which  grows  into  a  beautiful  picture, — a  scheme  of  entirely 
mute  education,  at  least  with  no  more  speech  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  what  the  pupils  have  to  do.  Three 
of  the  wisest  men  discoverable  in  the  world  have  been 
got  together,  to  consider,  to  manage  and  supervise,  the 
function  which  transcends  all  others  in  importance ;  that 
of  building  up  the   young  generation  so  as  to  keep  it 
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free  from  that  perilous  stuff  that  has  been  weighing 
us  down,  and  clogging  every  step; — which  function,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  thing  we  can  hope  to  go  on  with,  if  we 
would  leave  the  world  a  little  better,  and  not  the  worse, 
of  our  having  been  in  it,  for  those  who  are  to  follow. 
The  Chief,  who  is  the  Eldest  of  the  three,  says  to  Wil- 
helm :  "  Healthy  well-formed  children  bring  into  the 
world  with  them  many  precious  gifts ;  and  very  frequently 
these  are  best  of  all  developed  by  Nature  herself,  with 
but  slight  assistance,  where  assistance  is  seen  to  be  wise 
and  profitable,  and  with  forbearance  very  often  on  the 
part  of  the  overseer  of  the  process.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  no  child  brings  into  the  world  mth  him, 
and  without  which  all  other  things  are  of  no  use." 
Wniielm,  who  is  there  beside  him,  asks,  "  And  what  is 
that?"  "All  want  it,"  says  the  Eldest;  "perhaps  you 
yourself"  Wilhelm  says,  "Well,  but  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 
"  It  is,"  answers  the  other,  "  Eeverence  {Ehrfiircht) ;  Ee- 
verence !  Honour  done  to  those  who  are  greater  and 
better  than  ourselves ;  honour  distinct  from  fear.  Ehr- 
furcht ;  the  soul  of  all  religion  that  has  ever  been  among 
men,  or  ever  will  be." 

And  then  he  goes  into  details  about  the  religions  of  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  world.  He  practically  distinguishes 
the  kinds  of  religion  that  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  world  ; 
and  says  that  for  men  there  are  three  reverences.  The 
boys  are  all  trained  to  go  through  certain  gesticulations ; 
to  lay  their  hands  on  their  breast  and  look  up  to  heaven, 
in  sign  of  the  first  reverence ;  other  forms  for  the  other 
two  :  so  they  give  their  three  reverences.     The  first  and 
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simplest  is  that  of  reverence  for  wliat  is  above  us.  It  is 
the  soul  of  all  the  Pagan  religions  ;  there  is  nothing  better 
in  tlie  antique  man  than  that.  Then  there  is  reverence 
for  what  is  around  us, — reverence  for  our  equals,  to  which 
he  attributes  an  immense  power  in  tlie  culture  of  man. 
The  third  is  reverence  for  \vhat  is  beneath  us ;  to  learn  to 
recognise  in  pain,  in  sorrow  and  contradiction,  even  in  thoL^e 
things,  odious  to  flesh  and  blood,  what  divine  meanings 
are  in  them ;  to  learn  that  there  lies  in  these  also,  and 
more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  a  priceless  blessing. 
And  he  defines  that  as  being  the  soul  of  the  Christian 
religion, — the  highest  of  all  religions  ; '  a  height,'  as  Goethe 
says  (and  that  is  very  true,  even  to  the  letter,  as  I  con- 
sider), '  a  height  to  which  mankind  was  fated  and  enabled 
to  attain ;  and  from  which,  having  once  attained  it,  they 
can  never  retrograde.'  Man  cannot  quite  lose  that  (Goethe 
thinks),  or  permanently  descend  below  it  again ;  but 
always,  even  in  the  most  degraded,  sunken,  and  unbe- 
lieving times,  he  calculates  there  will  be  fomid  some  few 
souls  who  "s^'ill  recognise  what  this  highest  of  the  religions 
meant ;  and  that,  the  world  having  once  received  it,  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  ever  wholly  disappearing. 

The  Eldest  then  goes  on  to  explain  by  what  methods 
they  seek  to  educate  and  train  their  boys ;  in  the  trades, 
in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  whatever  pursuit  the  boy  is 
found  best  fitted  for.  Beyond  all,  they  are  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  boy's  aptitudes ;  and  they  try  him  and  watcli  him 
continually,  in  many  wise  ways,  till  by  degrees  tliey  can 
discover  this.  Wilhelm  had  left  his  own  boy  there,  per- 
haps expecting  they  would  make  him  a  Master  of  Arts, 
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or  sometliing  of  tlie  kiud ;  and  on  coming  back  for  him, 
he  sees  a  thunder-cloud  of  dust  rushing  over  the  plain, 
of  which  he  can  make  nothing.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
tempest  of  wild  horses,  managed  by  young  lads  who  had 
a  turn  for  horsemanship,  for  hunting,  and  being  grooms. 
His  own  son  is  among  them ;  and  he  finds  that  the 
breaking  of  colts  has  been  the  thing  he  was  most  suited 
for.     {Laughter) 

The  highest  outcome,  and  most  precious  of  all  the  fruits 
that  are  to  spring  from  this  ideal  mode  of  educating,  is 
what  Goethe  calls  Art : — of  which  I  could  at  present  give 
no  definition  that  would  make  it  clear  to  you,  unless  it 
were  clearer  already  than  is  likely.  {A  laugh.)  Goethe 
calls  it  music,  painting,  poetry :  but  it  is  in  quite  a  higher 
sense  than  the  common  one  ;  and  a  sense  in  which,  I  am 
afraid,  most  of  our  painters,  poets,  and  music  men,  would 
not  pass  muster.  {A  laugh)  He  considers  this  as  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  human  culture  can  go ;  infinitely 
valuable  and  ennobling;  and  he  watches  with  great  in- 
dustry how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  in  the  men  who  have 
a  turn  for  it.  Very  wise  and  beautiful  his  notion  of  the 
matter  is.  It  gives  one  an  idea  that  something  far  better 
and  higher,  something  as  high  as  ever,  and  indubitably 
true  too,  is  still  possible  for  man  in  this  world. — And  that 
is  all  I  can  say  to  you  of  Goethe's  fine  theorem  of  mute 
education. 

I  confess  it  seems  to  me  there  is  in  it  a  shadow  of  what  will 
one  day  be ;  will  and  must,  unless  the  world  is  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  is  altogether  frightful :  some  kind  of  scheme 
of  education  analogous   to   that ;   presided    over  by  the 
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wisest  and  most  sacred  men  that  can  be  oot  in  the  ^vorld, 
and  watching  from  a  distance :  a  training  in  practicality 
at  every  tnru ;  no  speecli  in  it  except  speech  that  is  to  be 
followed  by  action,  for  that  onght  to  be  the  rule  as  nearly 
as  possible  among  men.  Not  very  often  or  much,  rarely 
rather,  should  a  man  speak  at  all,  unless  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  something  that  is  to  be  done ;  this  spoken,  let  him  go 
and  do  his  part  in  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  possible, — all  this  fine  theorem 
of  Goethe's,  or  something  similar  !  Consider  what  we  have 
alreadv  ;  and  what  '  difficulties '  we  have  overcome.  I 
should  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  you  can  conceive 
so  difficult,  prma  facie,  as  that  of  getting  a  set  of  men 
gathered  together  as  soldiers.  Eough,  rude,  ignorant,  dis- 
obedient people  ;  you  gather  them  together,  promise  them 
a  shilling  a  day;  rank  them  up,  give  them  very  severe 
and  sharp  drill ;  and  by  bullying  and  drilling  and  com- 
pelling (the  word  drilling,  if  you  go  to  the  original, 
means  'beating,'  'steadily  tormenting'  to  the  due  pitch), 
they  do  learn  what  it  is  necessary  to  learn  ;  and  there  is 
your  man  in  red  coat,  a  trained  soldier ;  piece  of  an  ani- 
mated machine  incomparably  the  most  potent  in  this 
world;  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  look  at.  He  wall  go 
where  bidden;  obeys  one  man,  will  walk  into  the  can- 
non's mouth  for  him;  does  punctually  whatever  is  com- 
manded by  his  general  officer.  And,  I  believe,  all 
manner  of  things  of  this  kind  could  be  accomplished, 
if  there  were  the  same  attention  bestowed.  Very  many 
things  coidd  be  regimented,  organized  into  this  mute 
system; — and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mechanical,  com- 
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mercial,  and  manufacturing  departments,  some  faint  in- 
cipiences may  be  attempted  before  very  long.  For  tlie 
saving  of  human  labour,  and  the  avoidance  of  human 
misery,  the  effects  would  be  incalculable,  were  it  set  about 
and  begun  even  in  part. 

Alas,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  very  far  away  it  all  is, 
any  real  fulfilment  of  such  things  !  For  I  need  not  hide 
from  you,  young  gentlemen, — and  it  is  one  of  the  last 
things  I  am  going  to  tell  you, — that  you  have  got  into  a 
very  troublous  epoch  of  the  world ;  and  I  don't  think  you 
will  fi.nd  your  path  in  it  to  be  smoother  than  ours  has  been, 
though  you  have  many  advantages  which  we  had  not. 
You  have  careers  open  to  you,  by  public  examinations  and 
so  on,  which  is  a  thing  much  to  be  approved  of,  and  which 
we  hope  to  see  perfected  more  and  more.  All  that  was 
entirely  unknown  in  my  time,  and  you  have  many  things 
to  recognise  as  advantages.  But  you  will  find  the  ways 
of  the  world,  I  tliink,  more  anarchical  than  ever.  Look 
where  one  will,  revolution  has  come  upon  us.  We  have 
got  into  the  age  of  revolutions.  All  kinds  of  things  are 
coming  to  be  subjected  to  fire,  as  it  were :  hotter  and  hotter 
blows  the  element  round  everything.  Curious  to  see  how, 
in  Oxford  and  other  places  that  used  to  seem  as  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  stream  of  time,  regardless  of  all  changes, 
they  are  getting  into  the  highest  humour  of  mutation,  and 
all  sorts  of  new  ideas  are  afloat.  It  is  evident  that  what- 
ever is  not  inconsumable,  made  of  asbestos,  will  have  to 
be  burnt,  in  this  world.  ISTothing  other  will  stand  the 
heat  it  is  getting  exposed  to. 

And  in  saying  that,  1  am  but  saying  in  other  words  that 
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we  are  iu  an  epoch  of  anarchy.  Anarchy  ^Zu^  a  constable  ! 
{Laughter.)  There  is  nobody  that  picks  one's  pocket 
without  some  policeman  being  ready  to  take  him  np. 
{Rcncicccl  laughicr.)  But  in  e\'ery  other  point,  man  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  son,  not  of  Cosmos,  but 
of  Chaos.  He  is  a  disobedient,  discontented,  reckless, 
and  altogether  waste  kind  of  object  (the  commonplace 
man  is,  in  these  epochs)  ;  and  the  wiser  kind  of  man, 
— the  select  few,  of  whom  I  hope  you  will  be  part, — has 
more  and  more  to  see  to  this,  to  look  Aagilantly  forward  ; 
and  will  require  to  move  with  double  wisdom.  "Will 
find,  in  short,  that  the  crooked  things  he  has  got  to  pull 
straight  in  his  own  life  all  round  liini,  wherever  he  may 
go,  are  manifold,  and  wall  task  all  his  strength,  however 
gTeat  it  be. 

But  why  should  I  complain  of  that  either  ?  For  that  is 
the  thing  a  man  is  born  to,  in  all  epochs.  He  is  born  to 
expend  every  particle  of  strength  that  God  Almighty  has 
given  him,  in  doing  the  work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for;  to 
stand  up  to  it  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  and  do  his  best. 
We  are  called  upon  to  do  that ;  and  the  reward  we  all  get, 
— which  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  if  we  have  merited  it, — is 
that  we  have  got  the  work  done,  or  at  least  that  we  have 
tried  to  do  the  work.  For  that  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself; 
and  I  should  say,  there  is  not  very  much  more  reward  than 
that  going  in  this  world.  If  the  man  gets  meat  and 
clothes,  what  matters  it  whether  he  buy  those  neces- 
saries wdth  seven  thousand  a  year,  or  with  seven  million, 
could  that  be,  or  with  seventy  pounds  a  year?  He  can 
get  meat  and  clothes  for  that ;  and  he  will  find  intrinsi- 
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cally,  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  wonderfully  little  real  differ- 
ence.    {Lavgliter) 

On  the  whole,  avoid  what  is  called  ambition  ;  that  is 
not  a  fine  principle  to  go  upon, — and  it  has  in  it  all  de- 
grees of  vulgarity,  if  that  is  a  consideration.  '  Seekest 
thou  great  things,  seek  them  not :'  I  warmly  second  that 
advice  of  the  wisest  of  men.  Don't  be  ambitious  ;  don't 
too  much  need  success ;  be  loyal  and  modest.  Cut  down 
the  proud  towering  thoughts  that  get  into  you,  or  see  that 
they  be  pure  as  well  as  high.  There  is  a  nobler  ambition 
than  the  gaining  of  all  California  would  be,  or  the  getting 
of  all  the  suffrages  that  are  on  the  Planet  just  now.  {Loud 
and  prolonged  cheers) 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give  you,  which 
is  practically  of  very  great  importance,  though  a  very 
humljle  one.  In  the  midst  of  your  zeal  and  ardour, — 
for  such,  I  foresee,  will  rise  high  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the 
counsels  to  moderate  it  that  I  can  give  you, — remember 
the  care  of  health.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  among  you 
young  souls  ardently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  forward  in  what  they  are  aiming  at  of 
high ;  but  you  are  to  consider  throughout,  much  more  than 
is  done  at  present,  and  what  it  would  have  been  a  very 
great  thing  for  me  if  I  had  been  able  to  consider,  that 
health  is  a  thing  to  be  attended  to  continually ;  that  you 
are  to  regard  that  as  the  very  highest  of  all  temporal  things 
for  you.  {Apidause.)  There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you 
could  make  in  the  world  that  is  equal  to  perfect  health. 
What  to  it  are  nuggets  and  millions  ?   The  French  financier 
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said,  "  ^\^iy,  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold  !"  Sleep  was  not 
in  the  market  at  any  quotation.  {Lavghter  mid  aiJplausc) 
It  is  a  cuiions  thmg,  which  I  remarked  long  ago,  and  have 
often  turned  in  my  head,  that  the  old  word  for  'holy' 
in  the  Teutonic  languages,  lieilig,  also  means  '  healthy.' 
Thus  Heilhronn  means  indifferently  'holy-well/  or  'health- 
well.'  We  have,  in  the  Scotch  too,  '  hale,'  and  its  deriva- 
tives ;  and,  I  suppose,  our  English  word  'whole'  (with  a 
'  w'),  all  of  one  piece,  without  any  hole  in  it,  is  the  same 
word.  I  find  that  you  could  not  get  any  better  defini- 
tion of  what  '  holy '  really  is  than  '  healthy.'  Completely 
healthy ;  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  {Applause)  A 
man  all  lucid,  and  in  equilibrium.  His  intellect  a  clear 
mirror  geometrically  plane,  brilliantly  sensitive  to  all 
objects  and  impressions  made  on  it,  and  imaging  all 
things  in  their  correct  proportions ;  not  twisted  up  into 
convex  or  concave,  and  distorting  everything,  so  that  he 
cannot  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  without  endless  groping 
and  manipulation :  healthy,  clear,  and  free,  and  discerning 
truly  all  round  him.  AVe  never  can  attain  that  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  operations  we  have  got  into  are  destructive  of  it. 
You  cannot,  if  you  are  going  to  do  any  decisive  intellectual 
operation  that  will  last  a  long  while  ;  if,  for  instance,  you 
are  going  to  write  a  book, — you  cannot  manage  it  (at 
least,  I  never  could)  -without  getting  decidedly  made  ill 
by  it:  and  really  one  nevertheless  must;  if  it  is  your 
business,  you  are  obhged  to  follow  out  what  you  are  at, 
and  to  do  it,  if  even  at  the  expense  of  health.  Only 
remember,  at  all  times,  to  get  back  as  fast  as  possible  out 
of  it  into  health :  and  regard  that  as  the  real  equihbrium 
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and  centre  of  things.      You  should  always  look  at  the 
hcilig,  which  means  '  holy '  as  well  as  '  healthy.' 

And  that  old  etymology,-— what  a  lesson  it  is  against 
certain  gloomy,  austere,  ascetic  people,  who  have  gone 
about  as  if  this  world  were  all  a  dismal  prison-house.  It 
has  indeed  got  all  the  ugly  things  in  it  which  I  have  been 
alluding  to  ;  but  there  is  an  eternal  sky  over  it ;  and  the 
blessed  sunshine,  the  green  of  prophetic  spring,  and  rich 
harvests  coming, — all  this  is  in  it,  too.  Piety  does  not 
mean  that  a  man  should  make  a  sour  face  about  things, 
and  refuse  to  enjoy  wisely  what  his  Maker  has  given. 
Neither  do  you  find  it  to  have  been  so  with  the  best  sort, 
— with  old  Knox,  in  particular.  No ;  if  you  look  into 
Knox  you  will  find  a  beautiful  Scotch  humour  in  him,  as 
well  as  the  grimmest  and  sternest  truth  when  necessary, 
and  a  great  deal  of  laughter.  We  find  really  some  of 
the  sunniest  glimpses  of  things  come  out  of  Knox  that  I 
have  seen  in  any  man ;  for  instance,  in  his  History  of 
the  Reformation, — which  is  a  book  I  hope  every  one  of 
you  will  read  (AjJj^lausc),  a  glorious  old  book. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  bid  you  stand  up  to  your  work, 
wdiatever  it  may  be,  and  not  be  afraid  of  it ;  not  in  sor- 
rows or  contradictions  to  yield,  but  to  push  on  towards  the 
goal.  And  don't  suppose  that  people  are  hostile  to  you  or 
have  you  at  ill-will,  in  the  world.  In  general,  you  will  rarely 
find  anybody  designedly  doing  you  ill.  You  may  feel  often 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  obstructing  you,  setting  itself 
against  you :  but  you  will  find  that  to  mean  only,  that 
the  world  is  travelling  in  a  different  way  from  you,  and, 
rushing  on  in  its  own  path,  heedlessly   treads   on   you. 
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That  is  mostly  all :  to  you  no  specific  ill-will ; — only  each 
has  an  extremely  good- will  to  himself,  which  he  has  a  right 
to  have,  and  is  rushing  on  towards  his  object.  Keep  out 
of  literature,  I  should  say  also,  as  a  general  rule  {Laughter), 
— though  that  is  by-the-by.  If  you  find  many  people 
who  are  hard  and  indifferent  to  you,  in  a  world  which  you 
consider  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel,  as  often  indeed 
happens  to  a  tender-hearted,  striving  young  creature,  you 
will  also  find  there  are  noble  hearts  who  will  look  kindh- 
on  you ;  and  their  help  wUl  be  precious  to  you  beyond 
price.  You  will  get  good  and  evil  as  you  go  on,  and 
have  the  success  that  has  been  appointed  you. 

I  will  wind  up  with  a  small  bit  of  vei'se  which  is  from 
Goethe  also,  and  has  often  gone  through  my  mind.  To  me, 
it  has  something  of  a  modern  psalm  in  it,  in  some  mea- 
sure. It  is  deep  as  the  foundations,  deep  and  high,  and  it 
is  true  and  clear  : — no  clearer  man,  or  nobler  and  grander 
intellect  has  lived  in  the  world,  I  believe,  since  Sliak- 
speare  left  it.  This  is  what  the  poet  sings; — a  kind  of 
road-melody  or  marching-music  of  mankind  : 

'  The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 
We  i>ress  still  thorow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us, — onward. 

And  solemn  before  lis, 
Veiled,  the  dark  Portal ; 
Goal  of  aU  mortal : — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent. 
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While  earnest  thou  gazest, 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error ; 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  Voices, 
Heard  are  the  Sages, 
The  Worlds  and  the  Ages  : 
"  Choose  well,  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless. 

Here  eyes  do  regard  you, 
In  Eternity's  stillness  ; 
Here  is  all  fulness. 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you  ; 
Work,  and  despair  not."  ' 

Work,  and  despair  not :  Wir  heissen  euch  lioffcn,  We  bid 
you  be  of  hope!' — let  that  be  my  last  word.  Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  for  your  great  patience  in  liearing  me ; 
and,  with  many  most  kind  wishes,  say  Adieu  for  this 
time. 


EDINBURGH  ;   THOMAS  CONSTABLE, 
PKJNTER  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND  10  THE  CNIVERSirV. 
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Charles  Cardale  Babington. 

A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey; 

A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  sway. 

Tennyson. 
But  j-ou  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  unrecording  friends, 
A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice. 

Tennyson. 

The  University  has  lost  the  Father,  not  of  the  professoriate 
alone,  but  of  the  entire  resident  body.  The  tale  is  rapidly 
shrinking  even  of  those  who  came  to  Cambridge  before  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway;  nay,  before  the  Market-place  was 
opened  out :  but  Cardale  Babington  remembered  King's  Parade 
a  narrow  street,  while  Kingsmen  still  kept  in  the  court  now 
annexed  by  the  University  Library  and  Geological  IVIuseum.  St 
John's  had  not  enlarged  its  borders  for  i6o  years;  it  boasted 
only  three  courts  when  he  was  an  undergraduate ;  as  a  B.A.  he 
found  quarters  in  the  New  Court  in  January  1831.  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  ever  and  anon  heard  Charles  Simeon  preach. 
He  had  dined  with  William  Wilberforce  (11833),  ^^ho  gave 
him  his  "Practical  View"^'."  He  subscribed  in  1835  /"lo 
towards  Cockerell's  Building.f  None  but  Masters  of  Arts,  in  his 
recollection,  might  enter  the  Public  Library.  He  never  set 
foot  in  the  library  of  his  own  College  until  it  was  thrown  open 
to  all  degrees. 

In  every  effort  to  widen  University  studies  he  bore  a  part ; 
also  in  the  birth  of  not  a  few  scientific  or  antiquarian  brother- 
hoods: he  belonged  to  many  and  was  a  sleeping  partner  in 

•  The  book,  handsomely  bound  in  calf  and  religiously  guarded,  is  of  the 
15th  ed.,  Lond.  1824.  The  inscription  is:— "To  Mr  Chas  Babington,  the 
Son  of  his  old  friend  the  Revd  Dr  Babington,  this  book  is  given  when  he 
is  about  to  enter  into  Life  as  a  pledge  of  friendly  regard  by  W.  Wilberforce. 
Bath,  May  26lh,  1826." 

t  The  list  of  subscriptions  is  given  in  the  Cainbr.  Calendar  for  i8j6  ;  see 
also  Sedgwick's  Life  i  440 — i. 
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none.  Others  of  us  might  adorn  councils  by  our  names, 
while  conspicuous  by  our  absence  ;  he  by  his  presence  ;  he  was 
always  '  of  the  Quorum ' ;  of  him  it  might  be  said,  as  of  Socrates, 
idevi  semper  vullus,  eademque  frons  ;  were  the  audience  overflowing 
or  scanty,  he  was  always  alert,  patient,  untiring  as  that  Nature 
which  he  loved.  Benjamin  Franklin  betrayed  to  sluggard  Paris 
a  priceless  secret :  the  Sun  keeps  his  word ;  he  never,  by 
forslowing  dayspring,  'gives  almanacs  the  lie';  even  so  some- 
thing must  indeed  be  wrong  if  Cardale  Babington  were  missing 
at  any  board.  No  private  summons,  however  alluring,  might 
cancel  a  public  *  duty.' 

The  Babington  family,  with  its  allies,  Gisbornes,  Cardales, 
etc.,  had  long  been  staunch  Johnians,  as  may  be  seen  in  tho 
printed  pedigree  given  by  Cardale,  this  very  year,  to  the  library. 
From  this  I  pluck  below  enough  to  link  together  the  two 
cousins,  with  so  many  tastes  in  common,  though  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  one  was  subdued,  of  the  other  more  mettlesome  and 
catching.  In  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  single-eyed 
service,  loyalty  to  the  College  and  to  Cambridge,  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them.  Perhaps  no  copy  of  the 
Eagle'^  was  more  wistfully  scanned  or  wears  a  daintier 
dress,  than  that  in  No.  s,  Brookside,  though  whether  sporting 
news  found  there  a  wakeful  listener,  is  a  moot  point.  In 
duhiis  libertas.  Grateful  to  the  College  for  giving  him  a  home, 
as  a  simple  M.A.  not  on  the  foundation,  Cardale  shewed  his 
thankfulness  by  subscribing  £ \oo  to  the  new  chapel. 

His  wider  patriotism  was  not  less  deep.  Not  without  cause 
did  he  choose  as  the  motto  of  the  Cambridge  Flora  those  words 
qf  Linnaeus ; 

Tur{3e  est  in  patria  vivere  et  patriam  ignorare. 

Few  men  over  rifled,  as  he  did,  throughout  their  length 
and  breadth,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,!  and  their 
dependent  islands,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Achill,  Arran,  the  Hebrides, 
etc.  As  a  boy  he  explored  the  country  around  Bath.  In  man- 
hood, and  even  to  old  age,  he  spent  vacations  in  tours,  several 
times  taking  Glasgow  students  with  him,  while  Professor  Balfour 

*  He  communicated  to  the  Eagle  memoirs  of  H.  Cory  Cory  {prhcs  H.  C, 
Eade,  d.  9  Jan.  1887)  and  of  his  cousin  Churchill. 

t  In  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  in  1835  {Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  IX  1 19 — 130)  he  was 
accompanied  by  Robert  Manikin  Lingwood  (B.A.  1836,  M.A.  1840)  and 
JoM  Ball,  both  of  Christ's  (Mr.  Britten), 
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led  a  troop  from  Edinburgh.  His  journals  resemble  Ray*s  in 
the  even  justice  meted  out  to  Natural  History  and  Antiquities. 
Were  a  doubt  started  about  any  statement  in  his  books,  he 
seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom 
on  the  spot.  Once  he  went  to  Iceland,  twice  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  When  urged  to  visit  Switzerland,  he  pleaded :  "  If  I 
go,  I  must  botanise  ;  I  cannot  help  it.  If  I  fall  into  a  mistake 
there,  I  may  never  be  able  to  go  over  the  ground  again." 

One  great  service,  so  I  am  told,  which  he  rendered  to 
Botany,*  was  this.  During  the  long  war,  British  and  foreign 
botanists  had  lost  touch.  Their  terms  being  different,  they 
were  '  barbarians '  one  to  another.  Babington  discovered  com- 
mon  ground,  first  with  the  Germans,  then  with  the  French. 
Before  his  wedding,  he  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
maintain  commerce  with  foreigners ;  for  he  had  no  turn  for 
languages.     Scandinavians  he  always  addressed  in  Latin. 

As  regards  his  influence  here,  a  chum  of  forty  years  and 
more  testifies  :  he  was  "  then  the  central  figure  among  those  in 
Cambridge  who  took  delight  in  Natural  History.  And  his 
simple  character  and  keen  interest  in  nature  were  very  attractive 
to  younger  men  who  had  similar  likings.  He  certainly  did 
more,  in  my  time,  than  any  one  else  to  promote  the  study  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  University." 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  was  indeed  born  while 
he  was  in  jackets  (under  Henslow  and  Sedgwick  in  1819),  but 
he  was  a  member  very  early  in  his  course,  and  long  a  Secretary. 
Of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  Clubf  Sir  George  Paget's  death  left 


*  See  preface  to  Manual,  first  edition. 

t  Three  papers  by  Babington  on  the  Ray  Club,  dated  li  March,  1857, 
14  December  1868,  and  29  November  1887,  contain  earnest  addresses  to  his 
mates ;  the  first  and  third  give  a  list  of  members  and  associates,  with  an  out- 
line of  their  lot  in  lite ;  the  second  and  third,  lamenting  the  decay  of  zeal,  fan 
amain  the  lukewarm  embers,  if  it  might  be,  into  a  blaze.  Sedgwick's 
Life,  II  447  :  19  May  1869:  "In  the  evening  the  Ray  Club  will  assemble 
in  my  rooms.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  this  will  be  my  last  Club 
meeting,  for  the  infirmities  of  old  age  compel  me  to  resign  my  place." 

Life  of  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  (1884),  p.  155  (18555  "Went  with  Hort  and 
Elphinstone  to  the  Ray  Club,  which  met  in  Kingsley  of  Sidney's  rooms. 
Kingsley  is  great  in  photography  and  microscopes,  and  shewed  photographs 
of  infusoria,  very  beautiful,  also  live  plants  and  animals,  with  oxy-hydrogen 
microscope." 

ibid.  p.  i08,   14  February   1856;    "Yesteiday   the  Ray   Club   met  at 
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him  the  only  home  survivor.  Many  younger  members  dropt 
off,  but  the  ripe  fruit  hung  on  the  bough  to  the  last.  In  this 
year,  when  rheumatism  tied  him  to  his  chair,  the  Club  still  met 
in  his  drawing  room.  He  also  helped  to  create  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  (being  at  one  time  known  as  "  Beetles 
Babington  "  ;  several  years  ago  he  presented  to  the  University 
his  collection,  some  4000  insects).  His  first  entomological 
papers  (relating  to  Cambridgeshire)  were  published  in  1829, 
before  he  took  his  degree,  in  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
I  II.  He  was  among  the  friends  who  sorted  Charles  Darwin's 
booty  [Dytiscidae  Darwinianae,  in  "  Trans.  Entom.  Soc," 
III  1 841).  Apparently  no  entomological  papers  were  published 
by  him  after  1844.  Lists  in  Hagen,  "  Bibliotheca  Entomo- 
logica,"  I  (1862),  22,  23. — (Information  from  Dr  David  Sharp). 
Marlborough  College,  when  I  knew  it  (1849-53),  paid  no 
heed  to  Natural  Science.  It  now  stands  high  in  that  pursuit^ 
thanks  to  a  pupil  of  Babington's.  In  his  journal  we  read,  under 
18  June  1861  : 

Went  through  London  direct  to  ]\Iarlborough  College,  to  help  Mr  T.  A. 
Preston*  in  the  determination  of  a  botanical  prize. 

What  a  spur  he  gave  to  young  students  may,  it  is  said,  be 
learnt  from  essays  of  undergraduates  in  botanical  magazines. 

For  a  sample  of  his  correspondence  see  seven  letters  to  him 
by   Dr   Johnston   ("Selections   from    the    Correspondence    of 
Dr  George  Johnston,  Author  of  a  Flora  of  Berwick-on-Tweed. . 
Edited  by  James  Hardy  LL.D. .  .Edinb.  1892,"  8vo). 

When  the  customary  notice  of  his  death  was  sent  to  freemen 
of  the  mystery,  123  copies  were  needed.  To  the  British  islands 
and  colonies  they  went,  to  the  United  States,  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Venezuela — even  to  Japan.  In  1894 
the    "Acad6mie    Internationale    de    Geographic    Botanique" 


Hort's.     I  took  my  great  top  there,  and  spun  it  with  coloured  discs  attached 

to  it." 

Ibid.  p.  294:  "But  if  there  is  sufficient  hveliness  and  leisure  among 
persons  interested  in  experiments  to  maintain  a  series  of  stated  meetings,  to 
shew  experiments,  and  talk  about  them  as  some  of  the  Ray  Club  do  here,  then 
I  wish  them  all  joy." 

*  Thomas  Arthur  P.,  of  Em.  B.A.  1856,  M.A.  1859.  In  Holy  Orders. 
Author  of:  "The  flowering  plants  of  Wilts,  with  sketches  of  the  physical 
geography  and  chmate  of  the  county.     1888."     8vo. 
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awarded  him  its  gold  medal.  More  than  the  homage  to  his 
mind  was  the  posy  on  the  reverse :  Laiis  et  gloria  Scientiarum 
Domino. 

Among  his  titles — which,  by  the  rule  nnblesse  oblige,  were  to 
him  new  burdens — I  may  name  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  IMember  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of 
Belgium,  Corresponding  IMember  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Holland,  IMember  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  Ro)'al  Archaeological  Institute,  of  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society.  Till  about  1889  he  was  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.  The 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh*  elected  him  a  member  at  their 
second  meeting.  IMore  than  once  or  twice  he  was  called  on 
at  a  pinch,  in  default  of  the  advertised  speaker,  to  describe 
a  church  which  he  had  never  seen.  He  would  crave  a  respite 
of  some  twenty  minutes  ;  even  that  hasty  survey  furnished  matter 
for  a  solid  discourse :  the  truant  lecturer,  bustling  up  at  the 
close,  has  been  known  to  wish  the  company  joy  on  their  choice 
of  a  makeshift,  and  himself  on  concealing  his  ignorance. 

Babington  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  British 
Association;!  first  the  'Red  Lion  Club,'  then  the  'Thorough.' 
I  well  remember  his  glee  over  Samuel  Wilberforce's  discom- 
fiture by  young  Huxley. |  In  creed,  doubtless,  he  was  much 
nearer  to  the  Bishop  than  to  his  conqueror,  but  he  distrusted 
and  hated  clap -trap  as  a  stop-gap  for  argument  and  fact.  In 
later  life  he  lamented  the  tendency  to  forsake  Huxley's  Physiology 
as  outworn. 


*  Founded  by  Prof.  John  Ilutton  Balfour,  17  March,  1836. 

^  In  his  library  is  a  book  now  rare :  "The  Natural  History  of  Dee  Side 
and  Braemar.  By  the  late  WiUiam  Macgillivray  LL.D. . ,  Edited  by  Edwin 
Lankester,  ISI.D.  F.R.S.  London:  Printed  for  private  circulation,  1855," 
The  manuscript  was  bought  by  the  Queen.  When  Prince  Albert  was 
President  of  the  Association,  the  Presidents  of  sections  (Babington  among 
them)  were  invited  to  Balmoral,  and  received  copies  :  "  This  work,  printed  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  is  presented  to  Mr  C.  C.  Babington  by  H.R.H, 
Prince  Albert."  Editor's  Preface,  p.  v:  "The  lists  of  plants  have..  ..been 
submitted  to. . .  .Mr  C.  C.  Babington,  of  Cambridge." 

X  Leslie  Stephen,  Life  of  Henry  Fawcett,  99  :  "  He  had  been  present  at 
the  smart  passage  of  arms  (in  i860)  between  Professor  Huxley  and  Bishop 
Wilbcrforcc  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Oxford." 
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To  cite  all  acknowledgements  of  his  friendly  aid  to  fellow- 
labourers  would  drive  me  to  rambles  far  and  wide  in  a  terra 
incognita.  Take  a  sample.  In  the  preface  (p.  vii)  to  Me- 
viorials  of  JoJin  Ray  (Ray  Society  184.6)  Dr  Edwin  Lankester 
writes : 

For  the  identification  of  Ray's  plants  in  the  '  Itineraries,'  for  the  botanical 
notes,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Ray's  Works,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Babington 
of  Cambridge, 

That  Cardale,  not  Churchill,  is  here  in  question,  appears 
from  the  initials  *C.  C.B.'  (pp.  126-7,  186). 

His  name,  in  Cambridge,  stood  (like  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Pallas 
of  old)  by  metonymy  for  botany  in  general.  Thus  when  a 
weed  (now  known  as  Elodea  Canadensis,  described  in  his 
"Manual,"  8th  ed.,  p.  339,  as  Anacliaris  Atsinastrum),  began 
to  choke  the  Cam,  as  also  Trent  and  Severn,  it  was  christened 
Bahingtonia  pestifera.  The  term  was  handy  as  easily  remem- 
bered ;  a  spice  of  malice  added  flavour  to  the  dish ;  that 
Babington  was  guiltless  of  the  rover's  growth  did  not  concern 
the  wags ;  nor  indeed  him :  they  had  their  jest,  and  kept  their 
friend. 

For  his  part  he  pitied  the  botanist  who,  never  seeking  living 
plants  in  their  homes,  armed  with  microscope  ransacks  their 
cell  and  fibre,  disdaining  meanwhile  the  name  of  'florist.'*  A 
student  of  the  first  class  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  espying 
a  specimen  of  (what  I  will  call  X)  in  his  drawing-room,  on 
learning  the  name  cried,  "  So  that  is  really  X .?     I  know  all 


*  Babington's  lay  sermon  to  the  Ray  Club,  29  Nov.  1887,  p.  4:  "But 
there  is  atiother  point  in  which  we  necessarily  differ  greatly  from  our  state  in 
former  times.  Then  the  Natural  History  part  of  Natural  Science  was  pursued 
with  great  earnestness  and  activity  by  some  of  our  Members  and  many  of  the 
young  men  in  the  University  :  now  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Undergraduate  or  B.A. 
who  knows,  or  cares  to  know,  one  plant  from  another,  or  distinguish  insects 
scientifically.  I  am  one  of  those  who  consider  this  to  be  a  sad  state  of  things. 
I  know  that  much  of  what  is  called  Botany  is  admirably  taught  amongst  us  ; 
but  it  is  not  what  is  usually  known  as  Botany  outside  the  Universities,  and 
does  not  lead  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  even  the  most  common  plants.  It 
it  really  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  ought  to  be  so  called.  It  is  a  very 
important  subject,  but  does  not  convey  a  knowledge  of  plants.  A  similar 
distinction  should  be  made  in  Botany  as  is  done  in  Zoology."  See  also  the 
preface  to  his  Manual,  ed.  5. 
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about  that ;  t  guessed  it  would  be  set,  and  it  was."  Science  which 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  growing  herb  or  animal  for 
cell  laid  bare  by  scalpel,  had  for  him  no  charm.  His  joy  in 
Nature  was  the  joy  of  a  child.  "  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I 
behold."  "  Solomon  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  From 
the  soul  he  could  echo  Seneca's  moan :  A'oti  vilae  sed  scholae 
discitmis. 

This  freshness  kept  his  old  age  green.  Doctors,  as  he  rallied 
from  seemingly  deadly  fits  of  disease,  would  bear  witness  :  "  You 
were  born  to  art  iron  constitution,  nor  have  you  trifled  with  the 
trust.  Had  you  not  been  a  plain  liver,  had  you  been  even  a 
smoker,  you  would  not  be  alive  at  this  hour."  Verily  old 
D511inger  is  right :  Uhovune  ne  meurt  pas,  il  se  tue. 

Field  Botany  certainly  has  length  of  days  in  her  right  hand* 
One  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  (1733 — 1895)  saw  only  four 
Professors  of  Botany:  the  two  Martyns,  John  and  Thomas, 
spanning  92  years  between  them. 

Arm-chair  scholars  [Slubeiigelehrie),  wheedled  into  a  walk 
1;vith  the  Professor,  have  not  only  found  their  eye  quickened,  and 
a  keener  zest  given  to  communion  with  Nature,  but  have  with 
new  habits  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

His  principal  works  are: — Flora  Bathoniensis ;  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  indigenous  to  the  vicinity  of  Bath.  E.  Ceilings,  Bath  ; 
G.  Tremlett  and  W.  Strong,  Bristol ;  and  Longman  &  Co., 
London,  1834.  lamo.  Preface  dated  Bath,  November  1833. 
A  supplement  was  issued  in  1839  (preface  dated  February 
1839).  The  whole  in  pp.  vi,  no  (not  in  British  Museum 
Catalogue).  He  had  the  use  of  the  MS.  Flora  of  Heneage 
Gibbes,  M.B.  of  Downing  College,  for  whom  see  Alumni 
Oxonienses.^ 

Primitiae  Flo?-ae  Sarnie ae ;  or,  an  outline  of  the  Flora  of  the 
Channel  Islands  offersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  London, 
1839,  12°. 

Ma?mal  of  British  Botany,  containing  the  Floivering  Plants  and 
Ferns  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  London,  1843. 
i2mo.  Second  edition,  1^47;  third,  with  many  additions  and 
corrections,    1851;    fourth,    1856;     fifth,    18C2;    sixth,     1867; 

*  Add  his  death,  18  March  1887,  Seaton  Avenue,  ]N[iUlcy,  riymoiilh, 
act.  85.  Mark  the  age,  a  iwclvcnioiith  short  of  Berkeley's  and  Babington's 
span. 
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seventh,  corrected  throughout,  1874;  eighth,*  1881,  pp.  xlviii, 
485. 

A  synopsis  of  the  British  Riibi  [extracted  from  the  "  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  Vol.  xviii,  and  transactions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  Vol.  11]  London,  1846. 
8vo. 

The  British  Riihi ;    an  attempt  to   discriminate  the  species  of 
Ruhus  known  to  the  British  Islands.     London,  1869.     8vo. 

Many  critics  lamented  that  all  the  species  were  not  figured 
in  this  book.  The  riddle  may  now  be  read.  The  artist  em- 
ployed, J.  W.  Salter,!  was  indeed  master  of  his  craft,  but  fitful  and 
wayward  of  mood.  Publication  stood  still  for  the  completion  of 
the  plates ;  at  last  it  seemed  better  not  to  mar  the  effect  by  em- 
ploying a  meaner  pencil  to  finish  Salter's  work.  A  new  edition 
has  long  been  in  hand ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  Rev  W.  Moyle 
Rogers,  who  has  examined  all  additions,  may  carry  it  to  a  close. 
The  study  of  brambles  brought  Babington  into  daily  fellowship 
with  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  The  Cambridge  Press  bore  the  cost  of 
paper  and  print  of  this  book. 

In  1 848  appeared  Index  to  the  Baker  Bfanuscripts  by  four 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  Cambridge.  8vo. 
(The  preface,  dated  7  January,  bears  the  initials  of  J.  J.  Smith, 
C.  C.  Babington,  C.  W.  Goodwin,  and  Joseph  Power).  As  one 
■who  has  had  occasion  to  use  these  manuscripts  more  than 
anyone  else  ever  did  or  is  likely  to  do,  I  am  bound  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  Cambridge  antiquaries  for  this  precious  boon. 

To  return  to  his  works : 

Flora  of  Cambridgeshire.     London,  i860,  12°. 

Ancient  Cambridgeshire :  or,  an  attempt  to  trace  Roman  and 
other  ancient  roads  that  passed  through  the  county  of  Cam- 


*  See  Lin77.  Soc.  Proc.  1885-6,  p.  146:  "Babington's  Manual  is  now 
(1886)  in  the  eighth  edition,  and  the  influence  of  the  successive  editions  on 
field-botany  can  hardly  be  measured."  Mr  James  Britten,  Journ.  Bot.,  Sept. 
1895  •  "  Of  this  work  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  revolutionised  the  study 
of  British  plants  and  gave  an  impetus  to  thought  and  work  among  British 
botanists  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  publication  of  the  century." 

t  See  the  index  to  Prof.  Sedgwick's  Life,  by  J.  W.  Clark.  There  is  a 
life  of  Salter  by  Huxley  {Quarterly  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  xxvi,  pp.  xxxvi — 
xxxix).  Sedgwick  also  coveted  Salter  as  artist  for  his  British  Palaeozoic 
Rocks  and  Fossils,  but  the  scheme  fell  through  {Life,  11  304) ;  "  his  work  was 
irregular  and  interrupted  by  long  absences  "  {ibid.  467). 
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bridge  ;  with  a  record  of  the  places  where  Roman  coins  and 
other  remains  have  been  found.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Publications, 
octavo  series,  No.  3,  1851.  Sec.  ed.  much  enlarged,  1883,  pp. 
viii,  1 16,  8vo. 

History  of  the  Infirmaf-y  and  C  ha  pel  of  the  Hospital  ami 
College  of  St  fohn  the  Evangelist  at  Camhridge.  Cambr.  Ant. 
Soc.  1874,  Svo.  He  was  not  yet  a  Fellow,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  resident  Fellow  could  have  enriched  us 
with  such  a  record  of  the  thirteenth  century  buildings.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  "Architectural  History  of  Cambridge," 
by  Professor  Willis  and  J.  W.  Clark. 

Not  without  a  weary  chase  could  one  overtake  all  his  fugitive 
articles  ;  see  meanwhile  the  Catalogue  of  Siientific  Papers  (1800- 
1863).  Compiled  and  published  ly  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
London,  1867,  4to.  Vol  i  pp.  136-139,  one  hundred  and  si.K 
numbers.*  Vol  vii  1877  (i  864- 187 3),  p.  62,  twenty-two.f 
Vol  IX  1891  (1874-1883),  p.  qi,  four. 

In  the  catalogue  of  MSB  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  edited  first  by  C.  Hardwick,  then  by  H.  R.  Luard, 
Cardale  Babington  undertook  the  heraldic  and  monastic  cartu- 
laries ;  but  lack  of  mediaeval  scholarship  made  this  the  least 
successful  of  his  works.  After  the  third  volume  Mr  George 
Williams  and  IMr  T.  Bendyshe,  of  King's  College,  succeeded  to 
this  task. 

Two  only  now  remain  (Sir  H.  E.  L.  Dryden  and  James 
Heywood,  Esq.,  both  of  Trinity  College)  of  the  builders 
of  the  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  (March  1840).  In  March  1843, 
Babington  was  chosen  Treasurer,  and  long  held  the  Society 
together.  Many  and  many  a  meeting  I  have  attended,  from 
1853  onwards,  in  which  Geo.  E.  Corrie,  George  Williams,  C.  H. 
Cooper,  H.  R.  Luard,  Churchill  and  Cardale  Babington,  F.  J. 
A.  Hort,  Henry  Bradshaw,  W.  G.  Searle,  or  some  of  them,  stood 
for  the  whole  body.  Papers  of  sterling  worth  were  read  at  these 
small  musters,  and  curiosities  discussed.  But  for  Babington, 
I  make  bold  to  assert,  the  Society  would  never  have  formed  a 


•  No.  20,  A  notice,  with  the  results,  of  .t  botanical  expedition  to  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey,  in  July  and  August  1837.  No.  58,  List  of  plants  gathered 
during  a  short  visit  to  Iceland  in  1846. 

t  No.  19,  A  revision  of  the  Flora  of  Iceland  [1870].     Linn.  Soc.  Jouin, 
Bot.),  XI,  1871,  pp.  282-348. 
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Museum,  and  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  tumbled  to  pieces. 
Now  that,  through  the  zeal  of  S.  S.  Lewis,  our  numbers  are 
large,  we  should  recover  and  carry  out  the  prospectus  of  a 
"Cambridge  Historical  Society,"  which  proposed  all  that  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society  is  doing,  but  drew  forth  no  en- 
couraging response,  somewhere  in  the  fifties. 

In  the  Report  presented  to  the  Society  at  its  fifty-fifth 
Annual  Meeting,  May  29,  1S95,  we  read:  he  also — I  am  glad  to 
add — was  able  to  read  before  his  last  seizure  : 

The  long  services  of  Charles  Cardale  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,. 
Professor  of  Botany,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  for  many  years* 
its  most  active  supporter,  appear  to  the  Council  to  den^and  some  special 
recognition.  In  accordance  with  the  Laws,  Professor  Babington's  term  of 
office  as  Vice-President  terminates  to-day.  The  Council  propose  therefore 
that  he  be  asked  to  accept  the  permanent  post  of  Honorary  Vice-President  of 
the  Society. 

He  had  the  rare  gift,  ripened  by  use,  of  bringing  to  light 
buried  talents,  and  would  spare  no  pains  in  clearing  for  them  a 
fair  field.  Some  forty  years  ago,  I  suppose  it  must  be,  he 
beckoned  Mr  Ready,*  then  struggling  for  a  living  at  Lowestoft^ 
to  Cambridge.  I  took  him  to  our  treasury,  where  he  made 
impressions  of  many  seals.  Ready  has  since,  at  the  British 
Museum,  displayed  genius  in  the  restoration  of  metal  work, 
to  the  faithless  eye  hopelessly  damaged  by  fire. 

Babington's  assistant,  Thomas  Hughes  Corryf  (ist  cl.  Nat. 
So.  1882,  drowned  9  Aug.  18S3),  revered  in  him  a  father.  Sa 
too  Jani  Alii,  the  Mohammedan  missionary  to  the  Crescent 
(C.C.,  B.A.  1877,  M.A.  1883),  looked  to  Brookside  as  his  home. 


*  Son  of  the  gardener  of  Christ's  College. 

t  In  Babington's  library  hangs  a  speaking  likeness  of  Mr  Corry,  coloured 
from  an  enlarged  photograph.  This,  a  birth-day  present,  and  two  volumes  of 
poems,  rich  in  promise,  formed  highly-prized  mementos  of  his  best-loved 
pupil.  See  A  Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland,  including  the  Phanero- 
ganiia,  the  Cryptogamia  Vascularia,  and  the  Musciniae.  By  Samuel 
Alexander  Stewart.,  .and  the  late  Thomas  Hughes  Corry,  M.A. ,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.B.S.  Edin.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University 
Medical  and  Science  Schools,  Cambridge ;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Univer- 
sity Herbarium,  &c.  &c.  Published  by  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Bowes  i888,  cr.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  331.  In  the' 
preface  is  some  notice  of  Corry.  p.  viii :  "Professor  Babington,  F.R.S.,  has 
from  time  to  time  examined  the  RuM,  and  given  his  opinion  on  the  specimens 
submitted."     See  Babington  in  Journ.  Bat.  1883,  313.    Unknown  to  D.N.3, 
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After  Alli's  death  (15  Oct.  1S94)*  his  Bible,  Prayer-book, 
and  gold  watch  were  sent  back  to  those  who  would  cherish 
them  more  than  any  one  on  earth.  Wherever  Babington  went, 
he  made  friends  with  self-made  naturalists,  who  could  give  and 
take.    So  in  Connemara  with  "  i\Iac  Calla." 

His  name  for  active  kindness  threw  countless  chances  in  his 
■way.  This  year  a  voice  of  gratitude  reached  him  from  a  free- 
holder in  INIanitoba.  A  boy,  beaten  and  starved  by  a  drunken 
father,  had  been  brought  to  Brookside,  sent  for  four  or  five 
years  to  the  Industrial  School,  on  Boning's  death  placed  for  a 
year  with  Dr  Barnardo,  and  then  on  a  Canadian  farm.  The 
made  man  fosters  a  sense  of  pious  duty  to  the  maker  of  his 
fortunes. 

To  many  charities  Babington's  drawing-room  supplied  the 
fulcrum  to  move  the  world's  pity.  The  London  City  Mission, 
Dr  Barnardo's  Homes,  Irish  Church  Missions,  Church  of 
England  Zenana  INIission,  Bishop  Cabrera,  Count  Campello 
(Bishop-elect  of  the  Italian  Reform),  the  China  INIission,  can 
all  tell  of  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  his  sympathy.  When, 
some  ten  years  back,  the  Cambridge  Seven  went  out  to 
China,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  denial ;  he  and  no  other 
must  take  the  chair.  The  large  room  in  the  Guildhall  was 
crowded  to  the  doors,  and  600  undergraduates  sat  on  the  plat- 
form. What  he  has  done  for  Cambridge  will  never  be  known. 
As  a  friend  of  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood's  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  our  neglected  benefactors  the  postmen  and  telegraph  boys. 
At  a  hint  from  him  they  formed  a  INIissionary  Society  among 
themselves,  and  so  learnt  the  blessing  and  dignity  of  giving. 
]\Iore  than  25  years  ago  he  settled  here  a  Cottage  Orphan  Home, 
and  entertained  our  choristers  after  the  foundation-stone  had 
been  laid  by  ]\Irs  Harold  Browne.  St  Philip's  and  other 
Cambridge  churches  owe  much  to  his  generosity. 

To  brave  hearts  called  to  die  in  the  mission  field  he  was  a 
Gaius,  nor  did  he,  as  the  blind  "common-sense"  of  clubs  and 
smoking-rooms  is  now  doing,  grudge  them  the  supreme  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  even  women,  he  held,  could  not  spend  their 
lives  to  better  purpose.    Henry  Pcrrott  Parker  (B.A.  of  Tr.  1 875, 


*  See  "Record"  newspaper,  26  Oct.  and  16  Nov.  1894  (pp.  1055.  Ii36rt). 
"Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,"  Jan.  1895,  a'tit'e  by  Phil.  Ireland  Jones. 
Portrait  and  memoir  in  "Church  Missionary  Gleaner,"  March  1895,  p.  44. 
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]\I.A.  1878),  lighting  upon  Jani  Alii  in  Babington's  house, 
caught  there  the  hallowed  fire,  laboured  for  some  years  in 
India,  with  a  heavy  heart  consented  to  succeed  Bishop  Han- 
nington,  and  died  in  Africa  26  March  1888.  He  had  been 
Superintendent  of  the  St  Barnabas  Sunday  School. 

Rlrand  Mrs  Stewart,  ]\Iiss  Stewart,  Miss  Hessie  Newcombe — • 
martyrs  whom  the  world  of  fashion  mocks  or  condemns — and 
the  accomplished  convert  Mrs  Ahok,  were  all  familiar  faces 
round  Babington's  fireside.  IMany  a  bud  of  spiritual  life,  nipt 
by  frosts  of  cynic  scorn  without,  burst  into  full  bloom  in  that 
sunny  atmosphere. 

"  Cardale  Babington  is  common  sense  in  flesh  and  blood  ;  a 
Nathanael  without  guile."  Such  is  the  likeness  caught  to  the 
life  by  one  long  near  to  him,  John  Couch  Adams ;  and  the 
painter  himself  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade,  hearing  that  Babington  regretted  his 
enforced  absence  from  a  lecture,  delivered  in  the  last  Lent  term 
in  King's  Hall,  and  had  read  the  report  with  great  relish, 
came  to  sit  an  hour  with  him,  repeating  the  pith  of  what 
he  had  said.  As  the  two  veterans  were  so  soon  to  be  united 
in  death,  this  last  meeting  will  long  haunt  the  mourners'  memory. 
Two  or  three  shreds  from  a  favorite  poet  will  convey  to 
bystanders  something  of  the  image  of  his  character  and 
principles  left  upon  those  who  knew  him  from  the  inside, 
intus  et  in  cute. 

But  here  was  ne'er  a  Complement,  not  one 
Spruce,  supple  cringe,  or  study'd  looke  put  on. 
All  was  plaine,  modest  truth. 

Henry  Vaughan's  Sacred  Poems  (1847)  p.  19, 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures :    note  the  liush 

And  whispers  amongst  them.     There's  not  a  Springs 

Or  Leafe  but  hath  his  Morning-hymn.     Each  Bush 
And  Oak  doth  know  /  AM.      Can'st  thou  not  sing ,' 

0  leave  thy  cares,  and  folHes  !    go  this  way ; 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

iiid.  p.  56. 

Teach  both  mine  eyes  and  feet  to  move 
Within  those  bounds  set  by  thy  love; 
Grant  I  may  soft  and  lowly  be, 
And  minde  those  things  I  cannot  see. 
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Above  all,  make  me  love  the  poor, 
Those  burthens  to  the  rich  man's  door; 
Let  me  admire  those,  and  be  kinde 
To  low  estates  and  a  low  minde. 
If  the  world  offers  to  me  aught* 
That  by  Thy  book  must  not  be  sought, 
Or,  though  it  should  be  lawful,  may 
Prove  not  expedient  for  Thy  way, 
To  shun  that  peril  let  Thy  grace 
Prevail  with  me  to  shun  the  place. 
Let  me  be  wise  to  please  Thee  still, 
And  let  men  caU  me  what  they  will. 

ibid.  pp.  168,  1C9. 

Surely,  no  man  of  books — and  such  he  was — ever  less 
*  favoured '  a  bookworm.  '  I  am  a  man,  and  count  nothing  human 
strange  to  me '  would  win  applause  from  him,  as  the  words  in 
Terence  did  from  the  gallery  of  Augustine's  day.  Whether  or 
no  he  had  read  the  noble  Anti-gnosticus  of  R.  C.  Trench,  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  spoke  his  inmost  thoughts : — 

For  I  was  thankful  now,  and  not  alone 

That  I  had  been  brought  under  the  blue  sky. 

With  winds  of  heaven  to  blow  upon  my  cheeks, 

And  flowers  of  earth  to  smile  about  my  feet, 

And  birds  of  air  to  sing  within  my  ears — 

Though  that  were  something,  something  to  exchange 

Continuous  study  in  a  lonely  room 

For  the  sweet  face  of  nature,  sights  and  sounds 

Of  earth  and  air,  restoring  influences 

Of  power  to  cheer ;   yet  not  for  this  alone, 

Nor  for  this  chiefly;  but  that  thus  I  was 

Compelled,  as  by  a  gentle  violence, 

Not  in  the  pages  of  dead  books  alone. 

Nor  merely  in  the  f;;ir  page  nature  shews. 

But  in  the  living  page  of  human  life. 

To  look  and  learn — not  merely  left  to  spin 

Fine  webs  and  woofs  around  me  like  the  worm. 

Till  in  my  own  coil  I  had  hid  myself, 

And  quite  shut  out  the  light  of  common  day. 

And  common  air  by  which  men  breathe  and  live. 

Like   Samuel    Johnson,   he    regarded   lona    with    peculiar 
reverence.     In  its  ruins  he  hailed  a  rampart  against  Vatican  pride. 


So  read  for  nought,  as  it  stands  in  the  book. 
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a  keepsake  from  the  days  when  Ireland  (the  last  Western 
church, — if  I  may  steal  a  shaft  from  Lord  Plunket's  quiver, — to 
bow  the  neck  to  Rome)  was  indeed  the  Mother  of  Saints.  Nor 
did  he  despair  of  the  return  of  the  Green  Isle  to  that  high 
estate. 

One  who  knew  him  well.  Dr.  H.  C  G.  Moule,  has  darted 
('Record,'  9  Aug.  1895)  some  glances  into  his  friend's  inner 
life.  Of  the  three  mottos  there  printed  Bishop  Hacket's  '  Serve 
God,  and  be  cheerful'  (Johnson's  '  Serviendum  et  laetandum'), 
suggested  by  the  Iiihilak  and  by  Ps.  2  11,  bespeaks  the  spirit  which 
bound  Babington's  days,  from  infancy  to  hoary  hairs,  'each  to 
each  in  natural  piety.'  Even  when  consciousness  had  wellnigh 
fled,  he  breathed  a  faint  'yes,'  when  in  the  hymn  'I  heard  the 
voice  of  Jesus  say,'  (one  of  those  sung  in  chapel  at  hia 
funeral),  he  caught  the  words  'And  he  has  made  me  glad.' 


Pedigree, 

Thomas  Babington,  of  Rothley  Temple,  born  26  May,  1715. 
died  20  June  1776,  married  9  January  1758,  at  Wanlip,  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Cardale  (Fellow  of  St  John's,  B.A.  1734-5, 
M.A.  1738,  B.D.  1746).  She  died  4  May  1791.  He  was 
Sheriff  of  Leicestershire  in  1750. 

They  had  issue,  among  other  children,  four  Johnians. 
Thomas  (born  18  December  1758,  died  21  November  1837), 
Sheriff  of  Leicestershire  and  M.P.,  B.A.  1779.  Matthew  (born 
?4  June  1761,  died  at  Lisbon,  6  IMay  1796),  B  A.  1782,  IM.A. 
17S5,  Fellow  of  the  College,  Vicar  of  Rothley  1787.  Williani 
(born  II  March  1763),  B.A.  1786,  Rector  of  Cossington  1787. 
Joseph  (born  2  January  1768,  died  16  December  1826),  B.A, 
1791,  M.A.  1794,  B.j\L  Oxon.  1795.  He  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  Whitter,  of  Bradninch,  Devon,  who  died 
J 8  November  1S32. 

Matthew's  eldest  son,  Matthew  Drake  (born  11  July  17S8, 
died  at  Messina  in  July  i85i)was  at  Trinity,  B.A.  1812,  M.A, 
j8i6.  Incumbent  of  Shepeshed,  Leicestershire.  He  married, 
e?  June  1820,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Fleetwood 
Churchill,  of  Northampton,  who  died  5  December  1873,  and 
was  buried  at  Cockfield.  Their  only  child  was  Churchill,  tha 
late  Disney  Professor  (born  11  March,  1821,  died  12  January 
I §§9,  BA.   1843,   M.A.   1846,   B.D.   1853,  D,D.   1879),   who 


/ 
/ 
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fnarried  28  January  1869,  JNIaud,  daughter  of  Col.  Jolin 
Alexander  Wilson  R.A.,  who  is  still  living.  Churchill  was 
buried  at  Cockfield,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  brass  in  the 
■College  Chapel. 

Churchill's  great  uncle,  Joseph,  had  two  sons,  Charles 
■Cardale  (born  at  Ludlow,  23  November  1808,  died  at  5, 
Brookside,  Cambridge,  22  July,  1895,  at  4.45  a.m.,  buried 
26  July  in  Cherry  Hinton  churchyard),  and  Frederick  John 
(born  at  Ludlow  20  February  i8ic,  died  same  year).  Cardale 
(as  he  was  always  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  cousin) 
took  his  B.A.  1830,  I\LA.  1833.  He  was  elected,  without 
opposition.  Professor  of  Botany  in  succession  to  J.  S.  Henslow, 
on  12  June  1861.*  On  the  3  April  1866,  he  married  at  Walcot 
Church,  Bath,  Anna  IMaria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  Madras.  He  was  admitted 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  under  the  new  statutes,  i  November  1882. 


His  herbarium  and  the  bulk  of  his  technical  library  (some 
J 600  volumes),  kept  in  the  IMuseum  during  his  life,  are  be- 
queathed to  the  University.  Overtures  for  purchase  of  the 
books  had  come  from  Germany. 

He  had  already  given  much  and  widely,  e.g.  to  St  John's, 
oopies  of  his  own  books  in  1885,  and  the  entire  series  of  Notes 
find  Queries  ;  to  other  public  libraries,  the  transactions  of  various 
societies  to  which  he  belonged.  His  loss  in  these  respects,  as 
jji  others,  will  long  be  felt. 


While  here  they  sojourned,  their  presence  drew  us 
By  the  sweetness  of  their  human  love ; 
Day  by  day  <^ood  thoughts  of  them  renew  us, 
Like  fresh  tidings  from  the  world  above ; 

Coming,  like  the  stars  at  gloamin'  glinting 
Through  the  western  clouds,  when  wild  winds  cease. 
Silently  of  that  calm  country  hinting. 
Where  they  with  the  angels  are  at  peace. 

n.                *                *  *  * 

<*  — — — —   — -^    <  ^^-^^-^— ^-^— — ^^^^— ^^ 

•  His  application,  a  model  of  modesty,  dated  24  May,  is  preserved  in  his 
journal.  Two  Johnians,  his  cousin  Churchill  and  Leonard  Jenyns  (afterwards 
Blomcfield),  would  have  done  honour  to  the  chair.  His  friend,  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
was  certainly  named  at  the  time.  But  the  man  who  had  watched  each  plant 
and  tree  from  the  first,  1  lenslow's  squire  in  thirty  campaigns  and  upwards, 
<y»S  jillowed  to  walk  over  the  course. 
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Yea,  Amen  !    O  changeless  One,  Thou  only 
Art  life's  guide  and  spiritual  goal, 
Thou  the  Light  across  the  dark  vale  lonely, — 
Thou  the  eternal  haven  of  the  soul ! 

J.  C.  Shairp,  "Memories." 


John  E.  B.  Mayor. 


APPENDIX  A. 

SAMPLE     OF    JOURNAL. 

Perstat  in  incepto. — Ovid. 

My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I. — Tennyson. 

Chi  va  piano,  va  sano  ;  e  chi  va  sano,  va  lontano. — Pkov. 

1808.     Note  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr  Joseph  Babington. 

Charles  Cardale  Babington,  son  of  me  Joseph  and  Catherine  my  wife,  was 
born  on  the  23rd  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1808,  about  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve  in  the  day,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev  Mr  Baugh,  now 
Rector  of  Ludlow,  on  the  i8th  day  of  January  1809,  being  now  two  months 
old.  He  was  christened  March  2,  1809,  having  as  sponsors  Rev  Thos. 
Gisborne  of  Yoxal  Lodge,  Staffordshire,  Charles  Rogers  Esq.  of  Stanage, 
Mrs  Whitter  his  grandmother,  and  Mrs  F.  Cardale  of  Cossington,  Leicester- 
shire. 

He  was  vaccinated  by  Mr  Adams,  Surgeon,  Ludlow,  on  this  27th  March 
1809,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  left  arm.  The  disease  went  through 
its  regular  course  very  properly.  The  scab  fell  off  April  25th.  He  had  the 
measles  in  July  1822. 

Journal  by  C.  C.  B. 

My  father  left  Ludlow  when  I  was  not  more  than  four  years  of  age  (1812), 
and  hved  for  about  two  years  at  Spaw-Place,  Humberston-Gate,  Leicester. 
He  having  entered  into  Holy  Orders,  we  went  to  live  at  Hawkesworth  ia 
Nottinghamshire  in  the  summer  of  1814. 

I  went  to  school  to  Mr  Price*  of  Needwood  Forest  Church  in  the  summer 
of  1817,  and  remained  with  him  till  1819. 

Upon  leaving  Mr  Price's  I  went  to  Dr  Knight's  school  at  South  Wrax- 
hall  Hall,  Wilts.     This  was  rather  a  large  school,  consisting  of  more  than 

*  Note  in  his  father's  handwriting.  Charles  Cardale  Babington  went  to 
Mr  Price  for  private  tuition  at  Needwood  Parsonage,  Staffs.,  on  the  28th  July 
1817,  aged  eight  years  and  a  half.  He  soon  after  composed  the  following 
lines  extemporary  on  the  situation  of  Mr  Price's  residence  : 

I'm  going  up  the  mountains  high, 

And  on  the  top  there  is  a  plain 

With  ridges  far  and  nigh ; 

And  on  that  plain  there  is  a  house 

And  near  to  it  a  place  to  douse. 
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forty  boys.  My  father  had  removed  to  Broughton  Gifford,  'WiUs,  in  June 
l8i8.  At  Dr  Knight's  school  I  became  acquainted  with  S.  Sneade  Brown,  the 
son  of  J.  T.  Brown  of  Winifred  House,  Bath. 

In  182 1  I  was  removed  from  AVraxhall  Hall*  and  sent  to  the  Charterhouse, 
of  which  Dr  P.usseU  was  then  the  Head  Master.  I  was  at  the  house  of 
Mr  Lloyd,  which  was  just  outside  the  gate  of  the  Charterhouse  in  the  Square. 
During  the  time  that  I  remained  at  that  school  (until  August  1S23)  I  used 
to  spend  my  Sundays  at  Mr  Brown's  at  Tooting  or  at  my  cousin  T.  Babing- 
ton's  at  Hampstead.     The  school  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  480  boys. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  I  had  the  Hooping  Cough  at  school. t  Not  getting 
on  well  with  my  learning,  I  was  removed,  at  my  own  wish,  from  the  Charter- 
house, and  went  to  Mr  W.  Hutchins' J  school  at  33,  Grosvenor  Place,  Bath. 

My  father  and  mother  had  removed  to  8,  Hanover  Street,  Bath,  in  Sept. 
1822,  he  being  obliged  to  give  up  clerical  duty  from  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
legs. 

I  remained  with  ISIr  Hutchins  until  I  went  to  college,  and  got  on  pretty 
w-eU  with  my  studies  under  him.  At  this  school  my  acquaintance  commenced 
with  Thomas  Fortune  and  several  others. § 

{^Botany.     Entomology ) 
During  the  years  that  I  was  at  that  school  as  a  day  scholar,  I  formed  an 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Balh,  and  began  to  study 
its  Botany  and  to  collect  plants  and  insects. 


*  About  this  time  my  father  taught  me  the  Elements  of  Botany  from 
Lees'  Introduction  and  Withering's  Arrangement. 

t  Note  by  Dr  Joseph  Babington.  The  following  year  he  had  the  Hooping 
Cough  at  School.  He  has  also  had  the  Chicken  Pox  and  Scarlatina.  1823. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  was  5  feet  and  7  inches  in  height. 

\  [ilr  Hutchins  must  have  been  an  inspiring  teacher.  He  was  of  St 
Alban  Hall,  Oxf.  B.A.  1821,  M.A.  1825.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  a 
mastership  at  Coventiy  in  1833,  Babington  offered  to  obtain  from  \l\  Bushby 
a  certificate  of  his  own  proficiency  as  a  freshman ;  this  might  help  to  carry 
the  appointment.  He  was  still  minister  of  jNIargaret's  Chapel,  Bath,  in  1845 
(Camb.  Chr.  6  Dec).  Crockford,  i860,  gives  Russell  Str.,  Reading,  as 
his  abode.  He  died,  I  believe,  early  in  the  sixties.  One  of  both  names  died 
9  March  1875,  at  his  residence,  Pligbfickl,  Lymington,  aet.  79  {Times, 
II  March).  This  latter  was  perhaps  of  Pembr.  Hull  B.A.  18 18,  M.A.  182 1. 
Canon  Heaviside,  a  voice  of  weight  in  education,  says  of  his  old  master,  "I 
have  always  considered  him  a  good  scholar,  and  far  above  the  ordinary 
schoolmaster  of  those  days."  Babington  and  Heaviside  must  have  been 
among  his  earlier  pupils.  In  Babington's  library  is  a  Greek  Testament  in 
calf,  '  cura  Leusdenii  et  Griesbachii.  Londinii  impensis  G.  et  W.  B. 
Whittakcr,  1823.'  12^  "Mr  Hutchins  requests  the  Favour  of  ^Mastr: 
Babington's  Acceptance  in  Acknowledgment  of  His  very  meritorious  Exertions 
since  His  Promotion  to  a  Higher  Class.    33,  Grosvenor  Place,  Mar.  4,  1825."] 

§  Also  Heaviside  [James  Wm.  Lucas  H.,  B.A.  1830,  M.A.  1833,  fellow 
of  Sidney],  now  Canon  of  Norwich, 
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1825.  In  tlie  month  of  July  1825  the  thermometer  registered  (at  the  back 
of  the  house  in  Hanover  Street)  890  on  the  17th,  Sji"  on  the  i8th,  and  on  the 
same  day  it  stood  at  92"  at  Walcote  Parade. 

On  the  2nd  Nov.  1S25  I  find  that  I  ordered  the  1st  and  2nd  vols,  oi 
Smith's  English  Flora,  of  CoUings  the  Bookseller  of  Saville  Row,  Bath. 
Received  them  on  the  7th,   together  with  the  3rd  vol. 

Oa  the  4th  November  I  first  began  to  study  Gieek  Plays  :  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles. 

Nov.  13.  Saw  Wm.  Wilherf.irce  for  the  first  time.  He  called  upon  my 
father.     Nov.  19,  [  dined  %viih  iMr  IVtljerforce  at  r,  Queen  Square. 

1826.  April  5.  Sat  for  a  hkeness  to  be  taken  by  JMrs  Hoare  in  pencil.* 
She  also  took  pencil  sketches  of  my  father  and  mother  (which  I  still  have,  1873). 

April  28.     Dined  with  Mr  Wilberforce. 

ilay  27.  Called  upon  Mr  Wilberforce  before  his  leaving  Bath,  when  he 
gave  me  a  copy  of  his  "  Practical  View." 

Oct.  9  [Uni-versity  hfe  began).  Went  to  London  from  Bath  by  coach, 
which  took  I2|  hours.  Went  to  my  cousin  G.  G.  Babington's  house,  26, 
Golden  Square.  Oct.  10.  Had  mucli  difficulty  in  geUing  a  place  to  Cam- 
bridge; called  at  six  places  before  doing  so.  Went  by  the  "Times"  Coach 
at  3.30  p.m.  and  reached  the  "Eagle"  at  Cambridge  at  9.30.  Slept  at  the 
"  Eagle." 

Oct.  I  J.  At  II  a.m.  called  upon  IMr  Hornbuckle,  the  Tutor  of  St  John's 
College.  He  gave  me  rooms  in  the  "Labyrinth,"  but  in  the  afternoon 
removed  me  to  the  Second  Court  (3rd  door  to  left;  door  to  right ;  ground 
floor).     My  bc<lmaker  Mrs  Hopper  is  the  widow  of  the  gyp  of  my  father. 

Oct.  14.  Called  with  my  father's  letter  on  the  Master,  Dr  Wood. 
N.B.  Dr  Wood  alwaj's  comes  out  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Second  Court  at 
7.30  a.m.  and  returns  at  7.50.     He  leans  a  little  forwards. 

Men  keeping  in  college  have  to  keep  g  chapels,  others  7  in  the  week. 

Gwatkin  recommended  me  to  read  with  Maddy  as  a  Private  Tutor,  and  I 
did  so. 

Dec.  4.  About  this  time  Dr  Spurzheim  lectured  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
Phrenological  Society  was  formed,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

Dec.  13.  My  father  died  this  day  at  7,  Hanover  Street,  Bath,  but  I  did 
not  know  of  it  until  some  days  afterwards,  or  even  of  his  illness. 

Dec.  19.     Went  to  Broughton  Gilford  with  the  funeral. 

1827.  March  27.  Attended  20th  Divinity  Lecture,  and  got  a  Certificate 
from  the  Professor,  Hollingworth.f 

*  [This  still  exists,  and  has  a  very  winning  expression.  The  high  stock 
and  curiously  cut  coat-collar  tell  of  bygone  fashions.] 

t  Cambridge,  March  27,  1827.  Charles  Cardale  Babington  of  St  John's 
College  has  attended  the  Divinity  Lectures. 

J.   B.    HOLLTNGWORTH,   D.D. 

Norrisian  Professor. 

[John  Banks  H.,  B.A.  1804,  ]\i.A.  1807,  B.D.  1814,  D.D.  1819.  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse.  He  died  9  Feb.  1856.  See  F,  Boase's  Modern  English 
Biography. A^ 
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April  30.     Weitt  to  Professor  Ilenslow' s  first  lecture  on  Botany. 

May  2.  Conversed  -with  him  after  the  botanical  lecture,  and  was  asked  to 
his  house.  Put  an  end  to  the  Phrenoloc;ical  Societj'*  this  evening.  Assisted 
Professor  Henslow  in  putting  things  in  order  before  and  after  the  lectures. 

1830.  Took  viy  B.A.  Degree  in  January. 

April  23.     Lodgings  at  Mrs  Tomlinson's,  I,  Fitzwilliam  Street.     Elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Philosophical  Society  on  24th  May  1830. 
May  26.     Paid  a  Life  Subscription  as  a  F.C.P.S. 
Kov.  2.     Paid  Life  Composition  zsP.L.S. 

1831.  Jan.  29.  IFent  into  College.  New  Court.  C,  left-hand  top 
rooms. 

1833.  Apr.  22.  Henslow  commenced  bis  lectures.  This  is  the  sixth 
course  that  I  have  attended. 

June  21.  British  Association.  Took  my  station  at  "table  C  "  for  the 
delivery  of  tickets  to  the  ^lembers  of  the  Association  {Secretary). 

June  23.  D.  Don  (Librarian  of  the  Liunean  Society),  W.  Christy  jiin. 
We  three  went  to  Tiiuity  Church  and  heard  Simeon  preach.  They  were 
much  pleased. 

July  2.  At  8  this  morning  I  was  in  the  Senate  House  to  be  "  created  " 
an  M.A.t 

July.  In  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Bath,  ]\Ir  E.  Collings,  Librarian, 
Saville  Row,  requested  me  to  look  over  a  Hst  of  the  Bath  Plants,  and 
make  additions  and  corrections.  I  found  the  list  so  imperfect  that  it  was 
determined  to  endeavour  to  complete  my  own  list  of  those  which  I  had 
obsen-ed.  I  worked  hard  all  the  summer,  and  finished  the  manuscript  on  the 
15th  October,  having  had  the  loan  of  Dr  H.  Gibbes'  "Flora  Bathon."  and 
assistance  from  Mr  E.  Simms  and  Dr  J.  F.  Davis. 

August.  During  the  whole  of  this  month  and  September  I  was  employed 
on  my  Flora. 

Nov.  4.  This  evening  the  first  regular  Meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society  took  place.     I  was  prevented  from  attending  by  my  mother's  illness. 

Nov.  18.     My  poor  mother  died  about  6  o'clock  a.m. 

Nov.  23.  'J  his  day  she  was  bmied  at  Broughton  Gifford,  in  a  tomb 
formed  for  my  father. 

*  [Phrenology  was  militant  in  these  years.  George  Combe,  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  Sept.  1834,  rebukes  Sedgwick  for  not  alluding  tc 
Phrenology  in  his  Discourse,  (Sedgwick's  Life,  i  406).] 

t  Fees  for  ]\I.A.  Degree  : 

Senior  Proctor 5     4  ^ 

Registrary     6     6  O 

Do.     Man 2  o 

Father  of  St  John's     7     3  6 

College  Servants 7  ^ 

Huddling 2  o 

/19     5     ^ 
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1833.  Nov.  30.  I  this  day  corrected  the  last  proof  of  my  Flora 
Bathoniensis. 

1834.  January  I.  This  day  is  published  my  FLORA  BATHONIENSIS, 
price  1/6,  or  with  a  map  of  the  county  round  Bath  2/-, 

Jan.  20.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Collings'  Library  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  founding  a  Horticultural  Society  at  Bath.  I  also  added  my  name 
to  the  list  prepared  by  iSlr  Goodriche  for  .^  Botanical  Garden  to  consist  of  40 
members. 

Nov.  5.  Removed  into  new  rooms,  "New  Court,"  A  15,  lately  held  by 
Bromby,*  and  looking  out  over  the  walks. 

Nov.  6.  Dined  at  the  Eagle  with  the  Members  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  party.  At  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  held  this  day,  I  should  have  been  elected  one  of  the 
Council,  but  for  the  members  not  liking  to  have  any  more  Johnians  on  that 
body. 

Nov.  7.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Mr  Bowstead'sf  rooms  at  Corpus  to  vote 
an  address  to  Mr  Connop  Thirlwall,  expressive  of  our  sorrow  at  his  being 
prevented  from  acting  as  Tutor,  and  of  our  disapprobation  of  the  discussion  of 


[*  John  Edward  B.,  fellow  of  St  John's,  B.A.  1832,  M.A.  1835,  B.D, 
1845,  D.D.  1850,  when  he  preached  the  Commencement  Sermon:  TJie 
Irregular  Element  in  the  Chinch.  Vice -principal  of  Bristol  Coll.,  married 
20  Dec.  1836,  at  St  Paul's  Church,  Bristol,  Eliza,  2nd  daughter  of  R.  T. 
Lilly  Esq.,  of  Brunswick  Squaie  {Cambr.  Chr.  14  Jan.  1837).  At  Bristol 
College  he  had  as  a  colleague  Francis  Newman,  Principal  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth  College,  Guernsey,  1847-55  (cf.  ibid.  3  Apr.  1847).  Curate 
of  Hull  1855-7,  Head  Master  of  Grammar  School,  Melbourne,  1858-75  (cf. 
ibid.  12  Sept.  1857).  Incumbent  of  St  Paul's,  Melbourne,  1877.  His  wife 
EHza  Sophia  died  29  Sept.  1883,  at  St  Paul's  Parsonage,  Melbourne 
{Guardian,  Nov.  28,  18S3,  p.  1797^-).  He  was  born  at  Hull  23  May  1809, 
educated  at  Hull  and  Uppingham,  and  died  at  Melbourne  4  March  1889 
(obituary  from  the  Melbourne  Argus,  5  March).  When^iooo  was  presented 
to  him  he  founded  a  divinity  prize  at  Trinity  College,  ]\Ielbourne.  Brother 
of  Charles  Henry  B.,  of  St  John's,  B.A.  1837,  M.A.  1840,  D.D.  1864,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Tasmania  (cf.  Heaton's  Australian  Dictionary), 
whose  numerous  works  may  be  seen  in  an  early  Crockford.  Bishop  of 
Tasmania  1864-83;  assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  1882-91  ;  to  the 
Bishop  of  B.  and  W.  1891.  The  Bishop  is  still  living;  one  of  his  sons, 
Henry  Bodley  B.,  was  of  Jesus,  B.A.  1864,  now  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Chfton  ; 
another  son,  and  two  grandsons,  of  Oxford.  The  bishop's  father,  John 
Healy  B.,  was  fellow  of  Sidney,  B.A.  1792,  M.A.  1795.  for  70  years  Vicar 
of  Hull,  and  died  at  the  age  of  97.  A  third  son,  Frederick  William,  was  of 
the  father's  college,  B.A.  1845,  M.A.  184S]. 

t  [James  Bowstead,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  1843-5,  migrated  from  St.  John's 
to  Corpus.  See  my  edition  of  Baker,  pp.  972-3.  Unknown  to  D.N.B.  On 
his  father,  of  Beck  Bank,  '  a  grand  example  of  a  Westmoreland  statesman,' 
and  his  dog  Boy,  see  Sedgwick's  Life  il  94-7-] 
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things  not  forming  a  part  of  the  duties  of  tuition  being  made  a  cause  for 
depriving  a  Tutor  of  his  office. 

Nov.  29.     The  address,  much  to  our  sorrow,  burnt.* 

1835.  Feb.  5.  I  undertook  to  look  after  the  Entomological  Collection  at 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

Mar.  12.  Meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  fonning  a 
Mechanic's  Institute  for  Carabiidge,  Henslow  in  the  Chair. 

Mar.  15.  This  day  our  Morning  Chapel  was  for  the  first  time  at  lo  o'clock ; 
it  is  to  be  at  that  hour  on  Sundays  for  the  future. 

April  13.  Lawest  came  to  Bath  from  Biddeston,  and  we  went  to  a 
meeting  of  the  jSIis>ionary  Society  at  the  rooms.  INIr  B.  Noel  spoke  very 
well,  and  Mr  Yates  from  New  Zealand  said  that  their  exertions  in  that  island 
were  being  crowned  with  success. 

May  6.  Entomological  Dinner  (London).  Kirby,  Spence,  &c.,  present. 
IMr  Stanley:]:  said  that  the  Naturalists  had  tmo  Bihles,%  other  persons  but  one. 
Kirby  said  "that  Nature  must  agree  with  Revelation,  and  we  need  not  fear 
apparent  discrepancies." 

iSIay  II.     Commenced  my  Manual  of  British  Botany. 


[*  No  doubt  at  a  hint  from  Thirlwall,  whose  whole  bearing  in  this  business, 
as  throughout  life,  is  marked  by  dignity  and  lofty  patriotism.  See  Cooper's 
Annals,  IV  582-3  for  the  tides  of  the  pamphlets  on  the  controversy  about 
tests  in  this  year.  Thirlwall's  should  be  reprinted  as  part  of  a  history  of  tests 
in  the  University.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thofnas  Turton,  D.D.,  on  the 
Admission  of  Dissenters  to  Academical  Degrees.  To  which  is  added  a  second 
Letter,  containing  a  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  first  Letter,  Cambr. 
1834,  cf.  Letters  of  Connop  Thirlwall.. .  .with., .  .Memoirs  hy..  ..Louis 
Stokes,  Lond.  1881,  pp.  1 13-128.  Life  of  Adam  Sedgjvick,  I  417-428, 
II  173-4.  Is.  Todhunter,  TVilliatn  Whewell ...  An  Account  of  his  Writings, 
Lond.  1876,  I  pp.  91-92.  Dr  Whewell's  Life  by  Mrs  Douglas  (1881),  158- 
170.] 

[t  No  doubt  his  contemporary,  John  Lawes  of  St  John's,  B.A.  1830, 
M.A.  1833.  He  was  in  orders,  but  seems  long  to  have  retired  from  active 
service,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  earliest  Crockford.  He  died  sub- 
denly,  of  heart  disease,  at  2,  Winifred's  Dale,  Bath,  3  Febr.  1880  [Times, 
6  Febr.,  age  not  stated).  His  wife,  Sarah  Anne,  had  died  at  the  same  place, 
20  Apr.  1872  [ibid.  23  Apr.)]. 

[;  Edward  Stanley  of  St  John's,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Arthur 
Stanley's  father]. 

^  [Sedgwick's  Life  il  581-2  :  "  A  meeting  to  promote  national  education 
was  held  in  Norwich,  Bishop  Stanley  in  the  chair.  A  clergyman  spoke  at 
some  length  of  the  evils  he  feared  in  the  movement  and  of  the  influence  of 
Science  in  weakening  belief  in  revelation.  When  he  had  ended  Sedgwick 
suddenly  rose,  took  a  Bible  from  the  table,  and  holding  it  up  exclaimed  in  his 
most  vehement  manner  :  '  Who  is  the  greatest  unbeliever  >  Is  it  not  the  man 
who,  professing  to  hold  that  this  book  contains  the  word  of  God,  is  afraid  to 
look  into  the  other  volume,  lest  it  should  contradict  it  ? '  "] 
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Nov.  6.  Meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  I  was  elected  a  Membef 
of  the  Council.     Dined  with  tlie  Society  at  the  "  Engle.'' 

Nov.  17.     Dined  with  I'rof.  Sedgvviclv,  and  was  proposed  as  a  Member  of 

the  Geological  Society. 

Nov.  22.  I  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  "  Shropshire  and  N^ 
Wales  Natural  Ilibtory  Society." 

Dec.  16.     Elccied  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

1836.  Feb.  4.  Mr  Beikelcy,*  author  of  "Biitish  Fungi,"  called  upon 
me  for  the  fiist  time. 

July  5.  Dnblifi.  As  it  was  the  Trinity  Coll.  Commencement,  I  went  to 
be  admitted  to  my  M.A.  Degiee.t 

Oct.  7.  Dined  at  Ilen^low's  to  meet  Darwin,  who  was  just  returned  front 
his  voyage  round  the  world. 

Nov.  19.  This  day  Mr  Simeon  was  buried  in  King's  Coll.  Chapel.  He' 
died  last  Sunday,  the  13th  inst.J 

1837.  Jan.  25.  "Was  taken  with  the  prevalent  Influenza§  and  did  not 
leave  my  rooms  until  Sunday  the  29th. 

Feb.  22.  A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Cambiidge  Reform  Society.  I 
made  my  first  Public  Speech  upon  the  Irish  Corporation  Reform  Bill. 


[*  Miles  Joseph  Berkeley  of  Christ's,  B.A.  1825,  M.A.  1828-  Born  1803; 
in  Oundle  parish,  educated  at  Rugby,  curate  of  Margate  1829-33,  perpetual 
curate  ('33-(j8)  both  of  Ajiethorpe  and  Wood  Newlon,  Northants.,  and  R.D.- 
of  Rothwell ;  vie.  of  Sibbcrtoft,  near  Market  Harborough,  18G8;  F.R.S.- 
1879;  F.L.S.  Hon.  F.R.  Hortic.  S.  Lond. ;  Memb.  Acad.  Sc.  of  Sweden, 
&c.  A  great  authority  on  fungi,  algae,  &c.,  and  voluminous  author.  A  man 
of  wonderful  attainments  and  of  a  commanding  presence.  Elected  Hon. 
Fell.  Chr.  i  Dec.  1883.  Died  3  Jidy  1889,  aet.  86.  Thus  the  friends  of  half 
a  century  and  more,  each  outlived  by  six  years  the  Psalmist's  uttermost  span* 
Both  died  in  July.  His  portrait  was  painted  for  the  Linnean  Society  by  Mr 
Peake  in  1878.] 

f  [In  later  years,  learning  with  surprise  that  this  degree  carried  a  vote,  he 
went  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  voted  by  proxy  ] 

J  ["  During  the  past  term  Simeon's  death  and  funeral  have  been  by  far  the 
most  exciting  events  that  have  passed  amongst  us.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
University- — graduates  and  undergraduates — assembled  to  do  his  memory 
honour;  and  while  the  procession  moved  down  the  magnificent  chapel  to  tlie- 
grave,  and  while  its  vaulted  roof  was  reverberating  the  almost  supernatural: 
notes  of  Handel's  Dead  March,  I  do  not  think  there  was  one  person? 
(including  many  hundred  spectators),  who  was  not  for  a  while  almost  carried 
away  by  a  powerful  emotion  "  (Adam  Sedgwick  to  W.  D.  Conybeare,  5  Dec, 
1836  in  Life  I  469).  See  also  A.  R.  Pennington,  RecoUectiofjs  of  persons 
and  events,  Lond.  1895,  with  Simeon's  life  as  told  by  W.  Carus  and  H.  C.  G* 
Moule.] 

§  [Sedgwick's  Life  1  474,  23  Jan.  1837  :  "My  servants  are  ill  of  the 
influenza,  and  for  the  last  ten  days  I  myself  have  been  out  of  sorts."  cf. 
PP-  475— 481-  504-]  / 
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Feb.  27.  Breakfasted  (with  Stokes  of  Caius)  with  Smith  of  that  College, 
in  order  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  Natural  History  Society,  in  place  of  Pro- 
fessor Henslow's  Friday  Evening  parties,*  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  at 
the  beginning  of  this  term. 

March  ii.  We  held  a  meeting  to-day  at  J.  J.  Smith's  rooms  to  complete 
the  formation  of  our  societyf  in  the  place  of  Henslow's  Friday  Evening 
parties. 

*  Prof  Henslow's  Friday  parties  commenced  on  the  15  Feb.  1828,  and 
■were  continued  regularly  during  full  term  until  the  end  of  the  year  1836. 
[Henslow  had  been  Vic.  of  Cholsea,  Berks,  1832-7;  from  1837  to  his  death, 
16  May  1861,  he  was  Rector  of  Hitcham.  See  L.  Jem-ns,  Mefnoir  of 
y.  S.  Henslow,  1862  ;  F.  Boase,  Modem  English  Biography;  D.N.B. ;  above 
all  his  parting  with  Sedgwick  (Sedgwick's  Life  Ii  370-2.)] 

t  Cycle  of  the  Ray  Club,  1837  :  — 

Rev  W.  H.  Stokes  [Wm.  Haughton  S.,  fellow  of  Caius,  B.A.  1828,  M.A, 
1831.  Sen.  Proctor  1848-9,  F.G.S.  Appointed  Chaplain  to  Sherbum  Hospital, 
Durham,  t'/ct' Wm.  Richardson  deceased  (C/iw J.  Chron.  7  Jan.  1843).  In- 
cumbent of  Goring,  Oxon.,  married  29  July  1852,  at  Cookham,  Berks,  Emily 
Sophia,  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Allen  Eras.  Gardiner, 
R.N.  {ibid.  7  Aug.  1852).  Rector  of  Denver,  1852;  died  there  24  May  1884, 
aet.  82.     Elder  brother  of  Sir  George  Stokes]. 

Mr  Haslehurst  [John  Wood  H.,  an  undergraduate.  B.A.  Tr.  1839. 
Barrister]. 

Mr  J.  A.  Power  [John  Arthur  P.,  fellow  of  Clare,  B.A.  1832,  M.A.  1835, 
M.L.  1838.  He  married  27  May  1841,  at  St  John's  Church,  Westminster, 
Helena  Margaret,  2nd  daughter  of  the  Rev  Dr  Jermyn  of  Tr.  Hall  (Camb. 
Chron.  5  June  1841).  Went  out  of  residence  13  Apr.  1839.  A  very 
successful  medical  tutor  in  London.     Died  at  Bedford  9  June  1886,  aet  76]. 

Rev  Joseph  Power  [B.A.,  fellow  of  Clare  1821,  M.A.  1824,  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Tr.  Hall  1829-44,  fellow  of  Clare  again  1844-67.  Librarian  1845-64. 
Vic.  of  Litlington,  March  1856-68.  Rect.  of  Birdbrook  1866-8.  Wrote  in 
the  London  and  Cambridge  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  in  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journals.  He  died  7  June  1868,  aet.  69  at 
his  rectory]. 

Mr  Ball  [John  B.,  undergraduate  of  Chr.  Coll.  Went  out  of  residence 
13  Nov.  1839.  M.A.Dubl.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.LA.,  F.L.S.,  sometime  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Author  of  the  'Alpine  Guide,'  went  to 
Morocco  in  1871  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker;  they  published  '  A  Tour  in  the 
Morocco  and  the  Great  Atlas'  in  1878.  Ball  died  21  Oct.  1889,  aet.  71. 
He  was  an  Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's.  Observe.  Christ's  had  four  Honorary 
Fellows,  two  of  science,  two  of  letters.  The  two  botanists  both  died  in  the 
latter  half  of  1889  (cf  Memoir  in  Titnes,  23  Oct.,  p.  9).] 

Mr  P.abington. 

Rev  W.  P.  Baily  [Wm.  Pcrcival  B.,  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'. 
Fellow  of  Clare,  B.A.  1830,  M.A.  1833,  B.D.  1853.  Senior  Proctor  1847-8. 
Chapl.  at  Hampton  Court  1849-56.  Rect.  of  Gt.  Waldingfield  1858;  died 
there  3  Aug.  1871  (Times,  7  Aug.)]. 

Rev  W.  L.  P.  Gamons  [Wm.  Lewes  Pugh  G.,  fellow  of  Sidney,  B.A. 
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May  17.    The  Ray  Club  met  at  my  rooms. 

Sept.  9.  British  Association,  Liverpool.  I  have  been  appointed  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  natural  history  section  in  conjunction  wi-th  L.  Jenyns*" 
and  Mr  Swainson. 

1814,  M.A.  1817,  B.D.  1824.  Went  out  of  residence  29  Oct.  1845; 
F.L.S.  Vic.  of  Ulting,  Ess.  {Camh.  Chron.  3  June  1848).  Married  4  Dec. 
1848,  at  Berechurch,  Mary,  only  daughter  of  IMr  Sheffield  of  Gilson  (ibid, 
16  Dec);  died  there  5  March  1863  [Gent.  Mag.  i  526;  Catnb.  Chron. 
21  March).  His  books  were  sold  bj'  Sotheby  2-4  March  1864.  His  wife 
Mary  died  25  March  1853  {Ge7it.  Mag.  i  564).  He  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ray  Society  a  MS.  notice  of  Ray's  life  and  works  {Memorials  of 
jfohn  Ray,  1846,  p.  viii)]. 

Rev  J.  J.  Smith  [John  James  S.,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Caius,  B.A.  1828, 
M.A.  1831.  Candidate  for  the  Librarianship  1845.  Senior  Proctor  1839 •40. 
He  published  "Cambridge  Portfolio,  Lond.  1840- 1,"  2  vols.  4to  ;  a  catalogue 
of  Coins  in  Caius  College  1840,  of  the  Caius  MSS.  1849.  Pictorial  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  Gonville  and  Caius  College  Library  at 
Cambridge  1853,  4to  and  8vo.  Several  papers  for  the  C.A.S.  and  pamphleta 
on  University  politics.  See  Wilford's  "County  Families,"  ist  ed.  592^.  Of 
Pennally  Abbey,  and  of  Spring  Grove,  Hampton,  Middlesex.  Vk.  of 
Loddon  1849.  Min.  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath,  1875-9.  jSLirried  15  Febr.  1849^ 
at  Laugharne,  Carmarthenshire,  Agnes-Maria,  2nd  daughter  of  Jos.  Geo. 
Mitford  Esq.  [Gent.  Mag.  1849,  i  420).  He  died  at  Hampton  4  Dec.  1883^ 
aet.  76  {Camh.  Chron.  8  Dec.  p.  4^;  Standard,  12  Dec.)]. 

Mr  Borrer  [Wm.  B.  of  Peterhouse,  B.A.  1839,  M.A.  1842;  F.L.S. 
Went  out  of  residence  30  Jan.  1839.  His  younger  sister  is  widow  of 
Babington's  friend,  F.  F,  Tracy  of  Christ's,  the  devoted  incumbent  of  St 
Barnabas'.  The  father,  also  William,  F.L.S.  1805,  F.R.S.  1835,  formed  a 
herbarium,  which  is  at  Kew  (F.  Boase,  M.E.B.)'\ 

Mr  Howson  [John  Saul  H.  of  Trin.,  B.A.  1837,  M.A.  1840,  D.D.  1862. 
Dean  of  Chester,  the  well-known  author.  Died  15  Dec.  1885.  See  F,  Boase,- 
.fl/.^.^.  and  the  Z).iV. A] 

Mr  Paget  [Sir  Geo.  Edward  P.,  fellow  of  Caius,  B.A.  183 1,  M.B.  1833, 
M.L.  1836,  M.D.  1838.   Regius  Prof.  1872.   Died  19  Jan.  1892.  See  D.N.B^ 

*  [Leonard  J.  of  St  John's,  B.A.  1822,  M.A.  1825.  Of  Belmont,  Bath, 
youngest  son  of  George  Leon.  J.  of  Bottisham  Hall,  Cambs,  assumes  the 
name  of  Blomefield,  in  compliance  with  a  clause  in  the  will  of  Era.  Blome- 
field,  late  of  Swaffham,  Norf.  {Lond.  Gaz.  6  Oct.  1871);  ed.  White's  Selborne 
1843,  8vo;  Observations  in  Nat.  Hist.  1846,  8vo;  Observations  in  Meteoro' 
logy  1858,  8vo  ;  F.L.S.  See  Eton  Lists  89a.  Licensed  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  West  Dereham  {Camb.  Chr.  18  July  1824);  vie.  of  Swaffham 
Bulbeck  {ibid.  18  Jan.  182S) ;  mar.  Tuesday,  23  Apr.  1844,  at  Ampney 
Crucis,  Glouc,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev  Andr.  Daubeney  of  Easting- 
ton  {ibid.  27  Apr.) ;  of  Darhngton-place,  Bath,  mar.  24  June  1862,  at  Staple- 
ford,  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev  Rob.  Hawthorn,  vie.  of  Stapleford 
(Geftt.  Mag.  1862,  11  222).  Presented  his  library  (about  1200  volumes)  and 
his  herbarium  of  British  plants  to  the  Bath  Lit.  and  Sci.  Institute  {Cambr. 
Chr.  14  Aug.  1869).     Died  i  Sept.  1893]. 
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Sept.  17.  Went  with  Bullock*  (Sunday)  to  hear  Mr  MacXeile  at 
St  Jude's  Church. 

Dec.  9.     Elected  a  member  of  "  Hendeka,"t  a  debating  society  at  Christ's, 

1838.  Apr.  28.  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ray  Club  at  J.  J.  Smith's 
rooms  at  Caius.     I  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Club. 

Apr.  30.  Supper  with  the  Rev  W.  Whewell  after  the  Philosophical  Soc. 
Meeting. 

June  I.     Jersey  (Second  visit  to  Channel  Islands,  June  i  to  Aug.  9). 

1839.  Febr.  25.  Entered  Churchill  Babington  at  St  John's  Coll.  under 
the  Rev  John  Hymers. 

Apr.  3.  Put  my  Primitiae  Florae  Satyiicae  into  the  hands  of  ^lessrs 
Metcalfe  and  Palmer  to  print.    It  extends  to  93  foolscap  pages  of  manuscript. 

June  8.     Corrected  the  last  proof  of  my  Primitiae  Florae  Sarnicae. 

June  12.     ;My  Primitiae  Florae  Sarnicae  came  out. 

Nov.  6.  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  at  which  I 
■was  again  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

1840.  Jilar.  7.  At  the  Hendeka  Meeting  that  evening,  Ball  in  the  chair, 
the  Society  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  "  Hallam's  Consiitutional  History  " 
as  a  "  mark  of  their  satisfaction  for  the  services  that  I  had  rendered  to  the 
Society  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  also  for  my 
conduct  as  President  for  3  terms.";}: 

May  7.  First  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  at 
the  Master  of  St  John's  [Ra.  Tatham]. 

1841.  Nov.  6.     Purchased  the  Herbarium  of  Dr  Leo  of  Metz  for  ^94  loj. 

1842.  Apr.  I.  This  day  my  name  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
cover  of  the  "Annals  of  Natural  History"  as  one  of  the  Editors  of  that 
journal. 

May  17.  Commenced  my  duties  as  Local  Treasurer  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  Science  at  Cambridge. 

1843.  Febr.     Fully  occupied  with  my  Mamial. 

IMar.  8.  Arranged  with  R,  Taylor  to  commence  the  printing  of  my 
Manual  of  British  Botany. 

May  I.  Finished  the  manuscript  of  my  Manual,  which  has  kept  me  most 
fully  employed  all  the  winter. 


[*  George  B.  of  St  John's,  B.A.  1834,  M.A.  1837,  B.D.  1844.  Fellow. 
Presented  to  the  \-icarage  of  Aldworlh,  Berks.,  on  the  resignation  of  J.  T. 
Austen  [Camb.  Chr.  29  May  1848).  Married  lo  Sept.  1850  at  Southport, 
Beatrice,  3rd  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Bromelow  Esq.  of  Merlon  Bank, 
St  Helen's  {ibid.  28  Sept.).  Died  at  Aldworth  16  Oct.  1^58,  aet.  46  [Gent. 
Mag.  1858,  II  645).     His  wife  Beatrice  had  died  7  Jan.  1856  {ibid.  1856,  11 

213)]- 

+  [The  minutes  of  this  Club  have  passed  into  Dr  Peile's  hands  from  Edm. 
Thompson,  Fellow  of  Chiist's  (B.A.  1840,  M.A.  1843)]. 

X  [This  book,  with  its  coat  of  red  russia,  still  speaks  the  thanks  of  the 
Club,  signed  'J.  Francis,  President,'  i.e.  James  F.  of  Christ's,  B.A.  1S38, 
M.A.  1841.] 
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May  15.     Corrected  the  last  proof  of  my  Manual. 

May  24.  Elected  Treasurer  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  in  the' 
room  of  Rev  J.  J.  Smith. 

1844.  Febr.  7.  Placed  on  a  Syndicate  to  consult  concerning  the  removaS 
of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Febr.  10.     First  Meeting  of  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate. 

Febr.  26.     Second  do. 

Nov.  6.     Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 

1846.    June  15 — July  19.    Iceland  Tour. 


APPENDIX    B. 
Field-Preaching. 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale^ 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

T.  Gray, 

[Professor  Cowell  kindly  sends  reminiscences  of  "  walks  with  Babington," 
a  frequent  entry  in  Hort's  journals,  from  an  early  date.  I  never  had  the  luck 
to  watch  the  naturalist  in  his  element.  Often  as  we  were  together,  it  was 
always  under  cover,  till  towards  the  end,  when  I  surprised  him  now  and  again 
gazing  peacefully  on  his  lair,  the  Botanic  Garden,  from  a  Bath-chair.  Other- 
wise the  passion  for  hunting  plants,  strong  in  my  boyhood,  must  have  cast  its 
spell  upon  me  once  more,  after  many  days.  (If  you  dislike  the  heading  of  this 
paper,  blame  me). — J.E.B.M.] 

Professor  Babington  knew  every  corner  of  Cambridgeshire  from  long 
personal  examination, — it  was  his  botanical  parish  ;  and  he  could  tell  always 
beforehand  what  plants  to  look  for  in  any  locality  at  any  given  season.  He 
was  thus  the  very  person  to  inspire  a  botanical  enthusiasm,  for  his  eye  at  once 
detected  the  objects  of  interest,  and  he  knew  all  that  they  had  to  tell.  Expe- 
ditions with  him  to  Thetford,  Chippenham,  the  old  Roman  Road,  Wicken 
Fen,  and  many  a  similar  locality,  remain  golden  retrospects  in  one's  life, — they 
opened  his  companion's  eyes  to  hitherto  unnoticed  interests  in  iield  and  lane. 
He  had  learned  by  experience  that  everybody,  unless  he  has  already  an 
absorbing  pursuit  of  his  own,  is  a  potential  botanist, — it  only  requires  an 
enthusiastic  teacher,  and  the  ready  audience  will  be  found  everywhere. 

He  knew  North  Wales  nearly  as  well  as  Cambridgeshire,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  our  many  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon, — one  especially 
in  Cwm  glas  in  1878,  when  we  hunted  out  all  the  rare  plants  which  hide 
themselves  in  that  rocky  solitude.  One  could  have  almost  lancied  that  they 
were  glad  to  attract  his  eye  as  he  passed.  His  great  interest  was  in  the 
plants  themselves  as  living  organisms,  and  in  tracing  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  their  surroundings ;  and  his  enthusiasm  could  hardly  fail  to  kindle 
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an  answering  glow  in  the  listener.  I  have  often  seen  him  interest  a  casual 
audience  in  a  railway  carriage,  as  he  pointed  out  an  unknown  part  or  function 
in  some  apparently  well-known  flower, — a  furze  blossom  or  an  umbellate 
flower  would  thus  gain  a  new  significance ;  and  these  accidental  hints  might 
easily  wake  up  a  new  and  life-long  interest  in  a  young  hearer.  I  have  often 
since  adapted  his  lessons  to  small  audiences  of  my  own,— proud  to  be  thus 
the  medium  to  hand  on  the  benefits  of  his  teaching. 


Aug.   15,   1895. 


E.   B.   COWELL. 


APPENDIX    C. 
The  Rev  W.  W.  Newbould. 

Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 

The  sweeping  vales  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 

In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear. 

With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 

To  see  the  coming  year. 

Burns. 

Since  this  paper  was  in  type  I  have  received  from  James 
Britten  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum,  his  notice  of  Babington 
{Journ.  Bot.  Sept.  1895),  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  would 
understand  Babington's  place  in  the  army  of  science.  I  cull 
glimpses  of  his  (and  Hort's)  tried  friend,  William  Williamson 
Newbould  of  Trinity  (B.A.  1842,  M.A.  1845). 

Babington's  interleaved  copies  of  each  issue  [of  the  Manuar\  are  preserved 
in  the  Cambridge  Herbarium,  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  conscientious 
work  which  rendered  the  often-abused  phrase  "new  edition"  no  empty 
formula.  Mr  Newbould  had  a  similar  copy ;  his  suggestions  were  always 
at  Babington's  service,  and  frequently  proved  useful. 

...  In  the  first  edition  he  names  J.  H.  Balfour,  D.  Moore,  W.  Boner, 
E.  Foster,  J.  S.  Henslow,  and  W.  A.  Leighton,  and  most  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  the  second  edition.  Thereafter  none  are  named ;  had  any 
been  mentioned  it  would  assuredly  have  been  Mr  Newbould,  whose  devotion 
to  the  Manual  and  its  author  amounted  almost  to  a  cuUus,  and  whose 
excitement  during  the  preparation  and  on  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
was  almost  ludicrous  in  its  intensity. 

....He  was  glad  to  share  his  pleasure  with  others;  when  away  on  a  holiday 
in  some  place  where  interesting  plants  abounded,  ho  would  say,  "  We  must 
get  Newbould  down  here,"  conscious  that  his  old  friend  and  admirer  would 
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take  keen  delight  in  the  things  which  gave  him  so  much  happiness  as  well 
as  in  the  genial  company  which  would  recall  early  rambles  together.  For, 
as  the  sketch  which  I  published  of  Mr  Newbould  {Journ.  Bot.  1886,  161 — 
174)  shews,  a  warm  attachment  existed  between  the  two  botanists,  dating 
from  their  college  days,  Newbould  had  met  Babington  in  Scotland  in  1845, 
had  accompanied  him  to  Pembrokeshire  in  1848,  to  Ireland  in  1852,  and 
again  in  1858,  and  to  North  Wales  (with  Jacques  Gay)  in  1862  :  they  had. 
previously  worked  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  and  in  later  life  a  visit 
to  Babington  was  one  of  the  keenest  joys  of  Newbould's  existence.  They 
spent  a  pleasant  time  together  at  Grange-over-Sands  in  1884,  after  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Associcvtion  at  York.  Babington's  affectionate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  1886,  p.  159. 
See  also  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
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My  Dear  Lord  Archbishop, 

It  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  many  persons  interested  iii 
Shrewsbury  School,  that  I  should  express  my  feeling  about  the 
Public  Schools  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  so  far  as  it  affects 
that  Foundation. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  would  rather  keep  silence : 
but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  cannot  do  so  without  neglecting 
a  public  duty.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  your  Grace's  kind 
permission  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  briefly  notice  Clause  15,  which 
affects  Public  Education  generally  by  defining  the  relative 
functions  of  Governing  Bodies  and  Head  Masters. 

The  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  this  question  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  veiy  possible,  I  admit,  for  a  Head  Master, 
having  much  power  as  an  individual,  to  make  grave  mistakes 
and  to  injure  a  school  seriously.  But  it  is  equally  possible  for 
a  Governing  Body  to  do  this,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  not 
an  individual  but  a  midtitude  of  persons,  liable  to  internal  divi- 
sions, and,  it  may  be,  to  keen  party  struggles.  A  Head  IMastcr 
lias  the  strongest  motive  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  piospcrity 
of  a  School  with  which  his  own  interest  is  identified  :  wliereas 
the  several  members  of  a  Governing  Body  may,  very  con- 
ceivably, have  other  and  stronger  motives  determining  their 
votes  thau  the  success  of  the   School   as  a  great  I'ublic  and 
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National  Institution.  I  go  farther  still  :  I  say  that  in  many 
instances  other  motives  would  be  likely  to  exist,  and,  if  stronger, 
to  prevail. 

Again,  if  there  must  reside  somewhere,  in  regard  to  dis- 
cipline and  studies,  a  seeming  or  real  excess  of  power,  it  would 
be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Master  than  in  those  of  the 
Governing  Body,  if  only  for  this  simple  reason,  that,  where 
there  is  not  a  good  Head  Master,  no  Governors,  interfere  as 
they  may,  can  make  the  School  efficient  and  successful  :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Head  Master  is  a  good  man,  his  exer- 
tions ought  not  to  be  cramped  and  his  influence  impaired  by 
the  meddlesome  action  of  a  Governing  Body. 

This  view  of  the  question  seems  to  be  so  generally  taken, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  I  need  do  no  more  than 
indicate  thus  briefly  my  own  accej^tance  of  it. 

I  go  on  to  notice  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  specially 
affect  Shrewsbury  School :  and  first,  the  proposed  constitution 
of  the  future  Governing  Body, 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  I  desire  any  change  at 
all  in  the  constitution  of  this  Body  :  whether  it  has  not  worked 
well  in  the  past :  and,  if  so,  why  it  should  not  work  equally 
well  in  the  future. 

On  this  point  I  am  glad  to  say  that  from  the  present 
Trustees,  and  their  predecessors  during  29  years,  I  have  met 
mth  no  obstruction  in  the  exercise  of  my  functions  :  while  I 
have  from  time  to  time  received  various  facilities,  as  well  as 
uniform  courtesy  and  personal  kindness.  Clearly,  therefore,  I 
need  neither  ask  for  myself,  nor  wish  for  my  successor,  when 
his  turn  shall  come,  any  change  in  the  existing  Body  of 
Trustees,  so  far  as  the  relation  between  them  and  the  Masters 
is  concerned. 

But,  when  I  consider  that  the  Public  Schools  Bill  proposes 
to  make  other  important  changes  in  respect  to  the  School,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  enacted  by  the  Bill,  whilst  others  are  left  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Governing  Body  itself,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Queen  in  Council,  I  am  compelled  to  regard  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  Body  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

And  I  must  not  withhold  from  your  Grace  my  more  than 
opinion — my  settled  and  strong  conviction — that  the  Govern- 


ing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School,  as  constituted  in  the  seventh 
Schedule  of  the  Bill,  would  not  be  a  suitable  and  efficient 
instrument  to  cany  out  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  School 
Commissioners,  and  apparently  contemplated  by  the  authors  of 
the  Bill. 

A  short  statement  will  prove  this. 

According  to  the  amended  constitution,  three  months  after 
the  Bill  became  law,  the  Governing  Body  would  comprise  the 
1 3  existing  Trustees,  together  with 

One  named  by  the  Crown. 

One  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury. 

One  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

One  the    Master   and   Fellows    of  Magdalene 

College,  Cambridge. 

One  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford. 

Now,  of  the  existing  Trustees,  I  may  venture  to  say,  with- 
out much  doubt,  that  nearly  all  are  hostile  to  the  proposed 
changes.  To  these  would  be  added  the  nominee  of  the  Cor- 
poration, thus  giving,  say  ten  or  eleven  Trustees  certainly 
hostile  to  change,  and  six  or  seven  possibly  favourable  to  it : 
though  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  reform  would 
rally  to  its  standard  more  than  three  or  four,  at  the  most,  out 
of  the  Body  suggested. 

When  I  say  that  nearly  all  the  Trustees  are  hostile  to  the 
proposed  changes,  I  mean  that  in  all  probability  so  many 
would  vote  against  them,  some  from  a  really  strong  feeling  of 
proprietorshi]),  others  (probably  the  greater  number)  not  so 
much  from  positive  dislike,  as  because  they  consider  themselves 
elected  to  maintain  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  therefore 
bound  to  do  so  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power.  This  is  a  feeling 
which  we  must  regard  with  all  due  respect,  as  natural  to 
English  gentlemen.  But  its  existence  obliges  me  to  say  that, 
if  the  alterations  proposed  are  to  be  regarded  as  valuable 
improvements  in  the  constitution  of  the  School,  other  moans 
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of  carrying  them  out  must  be  sought  than  those  provided  by 
the  Bill. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  frankly  say  my  own  opinion 
concurs  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London :  and  that 
(while  the  abolition,  within  a  limited  time,  of  all  really  injurious 
local  claims  might  well  be  enacted  by  the  Bill  itself,  as  now 
proposed)  I  shoidd  like  to  see  the  establishment  of  further 
reforms  confided  to  Executive  Commissioners,  whose  Statutes 
should  become  law,  when  they  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Queen  in  Council. 

As  to  the  future  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  make  any  definite  suggestions  respecting  it.  The 
Bill  proposes  that  there  should  be  in  it  a  representation  of  the 
Crown,  the  Borough,  and  the  two  Universities,  with  four 
Trustees  to  be  supplied  by  the  votes  of  the  rest.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  County  of  Salop  should  also  be  distinctly  repre- 
sented :  and  that  some  quahfication  should  be  required  to  guard 
against  the  nomination  of  unsuitable  pei'sons,  and,  if  possible, 
against  political  interference. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  those  local  claims  and 
privileges  which  the  framers  of  the  Bill  propose  ultimately  to 
abolish,  while  the  Trustees  and  others  who  possess  them  are 
striving  by  petition  and  otherwise  to  perpetuate  their  exist- 
ence. Nay,  there  are  not  wanting  i:)ersons  unwise  enough  to 
desire  that  Parliament  should  utterly  swamp  this  Eoyal  and 
Public  Foundation  by  extending  the  same  exclusive  privileges 
to  those  who  have  now  no  claim  to  them,  I  mean  to 
inhabitants  of  the  town  not  being  ancient  burgesses.  But 
the  Legislature  will  never  concede  a  demand  so  manifestly 
unjust.  For  by  what  abstract  right  can  any  person  claim  to 
educate  his  son  in  a  Public  School  without  cost?  Much  less 
can  he  claim  any  preference  in  the  Exhibitions  of  a  School 
which  is  open  by  its  original  constitvition  as  a  Public  School  to 
all  subjects  of  the  Crown.  And  if  there  is  no  abstract  right  to 
justify  these  claims,  expediency  there  is  surely  none:  for  the 
School  is  not  rich  enough  to  support  such  a  loss  with  such  a 
burden  as  this  concession  would  entail. 

But  there  exists  a  class  (that  of  ancient  burgesses)  enjoying 
such   rights  ah'eady — the   preference   to    Exhibitions   by   the 


ordinances  of  1572,  tlie  right  of  gratuitous  education  by  the 
Act  of  1798;  for  no  document  can  be  adduced  to  prove  its 
earlier  existence. 

Are  the  rights  of  this  class  to  be  gradually  abolished,  or  to 
die  out  by  the  lingering  decay  of  the  families  which  retain 
them?  This,  again,  is  a  question  wliich  I  shall  have  to  answer 
differently,  accoixling  as  I  consider  it  in  one  or  another  point  of 
\'iew. 

I  accepted  my  office  on  condition  of  teaching  this  class  of 
boys  gi-atuitously :  and  if  I  cheerfully  fulfilled  that  condition 
when  they  numbered  from  sixty  to  seventy,  I  need  not  com- 
plain of  it  now  when  they  are  little  more  than  a  third  of  that 
number.  Tlie  Head  Master  has  no  private  interest  in  the 
discontinuance  of  this  privilege ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
gladly  see  it  continued  as  an  act  of  grace,  if  accompanied  loith 
some  clear  recognition  of  the  original  and  essential  public 
character  of  this  Royal  School. 

Even  as  respects  the  preference  to  Exliibitions  (though  I 
regard  all  such  limitations  as  wrong  in  principle)  I  have  found 
little  disadvantage  from  it  since  the  Scheme  of  1853,  which 
opened  the  Founder's  Exhibitions  to  all  boys  in  default  of 
preferential  candidates.  It  so  happens  that  not  one  of  them  is 
at  this  time  held  by  a  burgess;  but  my  present  Head  Boy 
belongs  to  that  body,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  take  one  by  merit, 
as  well  as  by  right,  in  October  next.  We  have  so  many 
Exhibitions  that  the  School,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  burgesses 
on  the  other,  could  well  afford  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
to  elect  annually  to  one  Exliibition  without,  and  one  with, 
preference.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that,  even  so,  the  burgesses 
would  not  fill  up  all  their  preferential  Exhibitions.  A  plan  of 
this  kind  I  suggested  in  184:7.  It  was  received  with  much 
local  disfavour ;  but  the  proposal  led  to  great  good  by  inducing 
the  Trustees  to  pi'omote  a  Scheme  which  has  virtually  done 
for  the  School  a  great  deal  more  than  I  had  ventured  to  ask. 

Here  again,  then,  I  say,  that  the  Head  Master  has  no  strong 
interest  in  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  burgess  claim  to 
preferential  Exhibitions;  and  that  it  might  remain,  on  condition 
of  aderpiate  merit,  without  practical  harm  to  the  School ;  //' 
o.ccompanieil  v;ith  the  distinct  recognition  before  mentioned. 
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Were  I  called  upon  to  consider  these  exclusive  privileges  in 
their  political  and  moral  aspect,  my  principles  would  oblige  me 
to  desire  their  ultimate  extinction.  But  I  hope  I  may  he 
allowed  to  waive  abstract  discussion,  and  to  preserve  the 
neuti'ality  I  have  always  professed  on  this  particular  question. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  establish  that  claim  which  I  conceive 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance  aud  not  less  just  than 
important,  the  recognition  of  the  School,  as  being  by  its  consti- 
tution a  Public  School,  designed  for  national  and  not  for  purely 
local  use.  This  character  (which  was  ascribed  to  it  by  the  joint 
legal  opinion  of  Sir  John  Romilly  and  Mr  Kenyon  in  1848)  I 
establish  on  three  separate  grounds  : 

(1)  That  Shrewsbury  School  is  one  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth's  Liberse  Scholse  Grammaticales,  which  were  manifestly 
designed  to  be  Public  Schools  of  national  and  liberal  education 
for  the  whole  of  England : 

(2)  That  it  was  further  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
(from  whom  it  takes  one-third  of  its  revenues)  and  constituted 
with  ordinances  which  distinctly  declare  its  openness  to  all 
ranks  and  all  localities. 

(3)  That  from  its  first  opening  in  15 G2  to  the  present  day 
it  has  been  resorted  to  for  education  by  boys  from  every  part  of 
the  realm. 

As  to  the  Schools  of  King  Edward  VI.  generally,  when  we 
regard  their  number,  their  localities,  and  the  uniform  tenour 
of  their  Charters,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  his  reign,  and 
the  known  exigencies  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt,  that  they  were  designed  by  the  King  and  his  Council 
to  be  centres  of  education  to  the  various  districts  of  England, 
from  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West.  This  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  admission,  that  the  localities  of  the 
New  Schools  were,  to  some  extent,  necessarily  determined  by 
the  sites  of  the  confiscated  estates  from  which  they  were  endowed. 
The  escheated  lands  and  tithes  were  numerous  enough  to  leave 
ample  room  for  selecting  those  properties  which  should  supply 
the  wants  of  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  those,  on  the  other, 
which  should  serve  the  less  honourable  purpose  of  enriching 
favourites,  and  purchasing  or  rewarding  partizans.  Strype 
(Mem.  B.  ii.  c.  17)  mentions  about  25  schools  founded  by  this 
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Prince,  in  16  counties:  and,  when  their  places  on  the  map  of 
England  are  observed,  they  will  be  found  to  have  been  so 
distributed  over  the  land,  that  one  or  more  lay  within  easy 
reach  of  every  English  town,  except,  perhaps  of  those  in  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  appear  to  have  had  no  Schools  of 
Edward  nearer  to  them  than  Bath  and  Southampton.  It  is 
clear,  then,  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  hone  of  these  Schools 
wei-e  designed  for  the  mere  local  use  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  were  placed,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  who  could 
conveniently  resort  to  them — totius  patriae  ibidem  -v^cinse — as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  Letters  Patent  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
And  that  tliis  "whole  country  thereto  neighbouring"  included 
any  distance  from  which  a  parent  thought  proper  to  send  his  son, 
appears  from  the  first  entrance-book  of  Mr  Ashton  beginning 
in  1562,  where  we  find  boys  entered  not  only  from  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Chester,  Staflbrd,  and 
Worcester,  but  also  from  those  of  Warwick,  Rutland,  York, 
Cumberland,  while  the  "aliens"  outnumber  the  town-boys  in 
nearly  fourfold  projiortion.  The  original  design  and  character 
of  all  these  Schools  as  Public  Schools  is  thus  plainly  shewn  in 
the  case  of  Shrewsbury :  for,  to  this  extent,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
"ex  una  disce  omncs." 

If  it  be  untrue,  as  it  cei'tainly  is,  that  King  Edward's 
Schools  were  designed  for  municipal  use,  it  is  equally  untrue 
that  they  were  intended  chiefly  to  provide  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion for  the  poor.  I  doi>bt  not  that  "better  provision  for  the 
poor"  wa;^,  as  Strype  afiirms,  among  the  ends  contem})lated  by 
the  King  and  his  Council,  but,  in  "erecting  Grammar  Schools 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godliness,"  and  "for 
further  augmenting  the  universities,"  the  better  education  of 
the  rich  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  i-egarded  as  a  want  not  less  felt, 
and  of  even  greater  and  more  urgent  importance.  For  mai-k 
again,  what  Strype  tells  us  (Mem.  B.  ii.  c.  22): 

"But  the  reason  of  this  placing  religious  men  in  secular 
offices  was,  indeed,  because  the  laity,  both  nobility  and  gentry, 
were  not  fit  for  such  places.  They  were  bred  up  in  so  much 
ignorance  and  idleness,  that  the  King  was  forced  to  employ  the 
clergy  among  whom  was  the  learning  and  the  best  abilities. 
.\nd  this  made  the  foresaid  good  old  father  again  to  upbraid 
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England  for  tlieir  nobility.  'England,  I  sjieak  it  to  thy  shame, 
is  there  never  a  nobleman  to  be  lord  president,  but  it  must  be 
a  prelate?  Is  there  never  a  wise  man  in  the  realm  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Mint  ? '     • 

"Then  he  asketh  this  question,  'Why  are  not  the  noblemen 
and  young  gentlemen  of  England  brought  up  in  a  knowledge  of 
God,  and  in  learning,  that  they  may  be  able  to  execute  Offices 
in  the  Commonweal  T  He  advised  that  as  the  Kinj;  had  a  great 
many  wards,  that  there  might  be  a  School  for  the  wards,  as  well 
as  there  is  a  court  for  their  lands.  He  was  for  their  being  set 
to  school,  and  sent  to  universities,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
serve  the  king  when  they  came  to  age.  The  benefit  of  this 
would  be,  that  the  gentry  would  not  give  themselves  so  much 
to  vanity ;  and  the  common  people  would  be  better :  for  they 
were  bad  by  following  them.  Therefore  he  exhorted  much  to 
have  teachers  and  schoolmasters  set  up  and  encouraged  by 
stipends  worthy  their  pains.  He  would  have  them  brought  up 
in  logic,  in  rhetoric,  in  philosophy,  in  the  civil  law,  and 
especially  in  the  word  of  God.' 

"Thus  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry;  but  since  King  Edward  came  to  the  ci'ovvn,  these 
things  began  in  a  great  measure  to  be  remedied.  They  began 
to  be  brought  up  in  learning  and  godliness,  to  the  great  joy 
and  comfort  of  England  :  so  Latymer,  in  place  above-mentioned, 
observed,  'So  that  there  was  now  good  hopes,  he  said,  that  we 
shall  another  day  have  a  floui'ishing  commonweal,  considering 
their  godly  education.  Yea,  that  there  were  already  nobles 
enough,  though  not  so  many  as  he  would  wish,  fit  to  be  put  into 
places  of  trust."     So  far  Strype. 

And  here  I  may  confidently  ask  what  opened  the  way  to 
this  favourable  change  in  the  manners  and  acquirements  of 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen?  What  but  the  Liberse 
Scholse,  the  Public  Schools  of  King  Edward? 

The  Public  School  Commissioners  in  their  Report  (Yol.  i. 
p.  303)  say  :  "In  the  original  charter  the  School  is  described  as 
a  Free  School  (Libera  Schola),  by  which  term  is  commonly 
understood  a  School  in  which  education  was  to  be  given  gratui- 
tously, though  Dr  Kennedy  disputes  the  correctness  of  this 
interpretation."  / 
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I  do  not  kiiow  which  of  the  two  interpi-etations  found 
favour  with  the  Commissioners,  collectively  or  iudividuallj',  nor 
can  I  say  why  they  thouglit  it  right  to  pass  by  the  considera- 
tion of  a  point  so  really  importaut  in  determining  the  legal 
character  of  this  and  other  Schools.  Bnt  I  think  they  might 
have  stated  the  question  less  invidiously  than  by  placing  the 
"common  understanding"  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  my 
individual  opinion  on  the  other,  and  more  accurately  by  confin- 
ing the  "common  understanding"  to  the  term  Free  School,  and 
my  opinion  to  the  term  Libera  Schola.  For  it  is  quite  certain 
that  up  to  the  present  moment  (though  some  eyes  may  have 
been  opened  by  the  statements  which  have  appeared  in  print) 
not  one  person  in  any  thousand,  to  whom  the  term  Free 
School  is  as  a  household  word,  has  ever  heard  of  Latin  Charters, 
and  of  the  title  Libera  Schola  found  in  them.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  none  of  our  English  Dictionaries,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  as  Johnson  and  Webster,  under  the  head 
Free-School,  allude  to  the  Latin  words,  but  merely  explain  the 
phrase  according  to  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  state  of 
the  case,  were  I  to  assert  that  the  term  Free  School  does  not 
mean  a  School  in  which  children  are  taught  without  cost,  it 
might  be  said  that  on  me  rests  the  burden  of  proving  that 
public  opinion,  custom,  and  the  dictionaries,  are  all  in  error. 
But  this  I  do  not  assert.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  term 
Free  School,  as  a  version  of  Libera  Schola,  passed,  as  it  rapidly 
did,  into  general  use,  the  ambiguity  of  the  English  word  free*, 
added  to  the  fact  that  some  gratuitous  education  existed  in  all 
Public  Schools,  induced  and  has  perpetuated  the  general  use  of 
this  term  to  express  a  School  of  gi-atiiitous  education :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  pei-sons  (among  whom  were  John 
Lyon,  the  Founder  of  Harrow,  and  Laurence  Sheriff,  the 
Founder  of  Rugby  School)  did  found,  wdth  the  name  of  Free 
Schools,  institutions  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  local  boys. 
This  universal  popular  notion  of  the  term,  and  these  embodi- 
ments of  it  in  actual   use,  naturally  caused  lexicographers  to 

•  Yet  who  will  venture  to  say  that  Fletcher,  when  he  wrote  {Elder 
Brotlier,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3)  "This  scholar  never  went  to  a  Free  School,  he's  so 
Bimple,"  did  not  use  the  term  in  the  exact  sense  of  our  "Public  School"'? 

1—5 
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interpret  Free-School  as  they  have  done  :  and  they  appear  to 
have  had  no  glimpse  of  an  earlier  and  truer  meaning. 

I  do  not,  then,  deny,  that  the  tei^m  Free  School  has,  by  the 
force  of  custom,  acquired  the  sense  populai'ly  attached  to  it :  but 
I  do  deny  that  the  term  Libera  Schola  in  King  Edward's  Char- 
ters (whether  it  exists  in  any  othei's  I  know  not)  can  bear  that 
meaning.    And,  in  making  this  denial,  I  say  that  the  onus pro- 
handi  does  not  rest  upon  me,  but  upon  those  who  venture  to 
ascribe  to  the  adjective  Liber  in  this  one  instance  a  meaning 
■which  it  does  not  bear  in  any  other  phrase  that  can  be  adduced 
from  any  ei'a  of  the  Latin  language*,  more  especially,  a  meaning 
at  variance  with  its  common  \ise  in  the  titles  of  Royal  Charters, 
in  which  it  universally  means  "  endowed  with  a  liberty  (freedom, 
franchise,  immunity  or  privilege)  by  Charter":  as  in  the  expres- 
sions Liber  homo  (Freeman),  Liberum  Tenementum  (Freehold), 
Libera  Warenna  (Free  "VVarren),  Libera  Chasea  (Free  Chase), 
Libera  Eleemosyna  (Frankalmoine),  Libera  Villa  (Free  Town), 
Liberum    Maritagium    (Frank    Marriage),    Liberum    Feudum 
(Frank  Fee),  Libera  Firma  (Frank  Farm),  Libei-um  Socagium 
(Free   Socage),  Libera  Batella  (a  Free  Boat),  Libera  Piscaria 
(a  Free  Fishery),  Liber  Taurus  (a  Free  Bull),  Liberum  Servi- 
tium  (Free  Service),  Libera  Ecclesia  (a  Free  Church),   Libera 
Capella   (a  Free  Chapel),   Libera  Cantaria  (a  Free   Chantry), 
Libera   Wara,    Libera   Yavassoria,   Libertse  Terrfe,   &c.,  in  all 
which    the  adjective  has  one  general  meaning  "exempt  from 
servitude,"  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  all  which  the  Freedom 
resides  in  the  subject  itself,  in  all  which  it  is  understood  to 
be  conferred  by  Charter  on  that  subject:  so  that  in  the  laws  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  we  find  a  free  man  (liber  homo),  indif- 
ferently called  a  chartered  man  (homo  chartulatus  or  chartu- 
larius)  and  a  free  town  a  chartered  town  (villa  chartulata).     It 

*  The  only  specious  instance  in  which  Uher  is  by  some  supposed  to  mean 
"gratuitous,"  is  that  of  "libersesedes,"  the  residence  provided  at  Rome  for 
foreign  ambassadors,  as  several  times  mentioned  by  Livy.  But  this  single 
and  dubious  example  is  insufficient  to  establish  that  sense,  for  though  very 
probably  such  a  residence  was  rent-free,  rate-free,  &c.,  yet  when  I  urge  that 
this  was  a  freedom  chartered  (as  it  were)  to  the  house  assigned  to  an  ambas- 
sador, and  that  it  implied  exemption  from  the  various  "servitudes"  of 
Koman  law,  how  is  this  interpretation  to  be  disproved?  Only  by  other 
examples  of  liber  in  the  narrower  sense :  and  such  do  not  exist. 
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rests,  I  say,  with  tliose  who  allege  that  Libera  Schola  meant  "a 
gratuitous  School,"  to  shew  how  it  came  to  pass  that  King 
Edward  and  his  Council,  in  the  title  of  a  Charter,  used  the 
word  Liber  in  a  sense  which  it  never  had  borne  till  then,  which 
it  does  not  bear  in  any  other  Charter. 

Further:  it  rests  with  the  same  persons  to  explain  how  it 
happens  (if  the  word  Libera,  instead  of  being,  as  I  confidently 
affirm,  a  mere  title  of  privilege  and  immunity  conferred  on  the 
School,  implies  a  direction  to  the  Trustees  about  its  manage- 
ment) that  the  following  words  of  the  Charter  do  not  express 
and  embody  that  direction.  The  title  given  is  Libera  Schola 
Grammaticalis  Regis  Edwardi  Sexti.  Now  the  word  Grarama- 
ticalis  does  imply  a  direction  to  the  Trustees  :  it  says  that  the 
scholars  ai'e  to  be  specially  taught  Grammatica,  Grammar,  which 
then  meant  the  Classical  Languages  and  Literature,  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  University.  Yet  this 
dii'ection  is  not  left  to  be  understood  from  the  mere  epithet  in 
the  title  of  the  School  :  it  is  again  set  forth  in  the  following 
words  which  express  the  purpose  for  which  the  School  is 
designed  : — "  volumus  concedimus  et  ordinamus  quod  de  cetero 
sit  et  erit  una  schola  grammaticalis  in  dicta  villa  Salop  quje 
vocabitur  Libera  Schola  Grammaticalis  Regis  Edwardi  Sexti 
pro  educatione  institutione  et  instructione  puerorum  et  juvenum 
474  grammatica  perjjetuis  tempoi'ibus  futui-is  duratura."  Sup- 
posing for  a  moment  (what  no  person  well  read  in  Latin, 
ancient  or  mediaeval,  can  believe)  that  "libei'a"  means  yratuitous, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Charter  would  have  contained  a 
subsequent  declaration  of  the  Founder's  purpose  that  the 
education  should  be  gi-atuitous  :  we  should  tind  "pro  libera 
educatione  &c."  "for  the  free  education,  <tc."  just  as  we  find 
"m  Gh-ammatica,"  "in  Grammar."  So  in  Laurence  Sheriff's 
"Intent."  He  is  not  satisfied  with  calling  his  School  "a  Free 
Grammar  School."  He  says  "that  for  ever  an  honest  discreete 
learned  man  should  be  chosen  and  appointed  to  teach  grammar 
freely;"  he  repeats  both  purposes :  grammar  is  to  be  taught,  and 
the  teaching  is  to  be  free,  that  is,  in  his  meaning,  gratuitous, 
"without  fee  or  reward,"  as  it  is  afterwards  more  distinctly 
stated  in  the  schedule.  No  such  intent  is  expressed  by  King 
Edward.   Nay  more,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  further  endowed  this 
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School,  and  Ordinances  were  made  by  Mr  Ashton  the  Head 
Master  and  by  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury,  which  remained  as 
Statutes  of  the  School  for  225  years,  among  all  the  minute 
statements  which  these  ordinances — 57  in  number — comprise, 
we  find  none  which  declares  the  right  of  the  scholars  generally, 
or  of  any  class  among  them,  to  education  without  fee  or  reward. 
The  only  ordinance  which  touches  the  question  of  payment 
is  the  26th  of  the  Bailiffs'  Ord.  which  runs  thus:  "Item,  every 
scholar  shall  pay  for  his  admission,  viz.  a  lord's  son,  1 O5. ;  a 
knight's  son,  Gs.  8d. ;  a  son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  gentleman, 
3s.  Ad. ;  and  for  every  other  of  their  sons,  2s.  6d. ;  and  any 
under  those  degrees  abovesaid  and  born  without  the  county  of 
Salop,  2s. ;  and  any  under  those  degrees  abovesaid  and  born 
within  the  county  of  Salop,  1 2d. ;  every  burgess's  son  inhabiting 
within  the  town  or  in  the  liberties  thereof,  or  of  the  Abbey 
Forgate,  if  he  be  of  ability,  4:d. ;  the  son  of  every  other  person 
there  inhabiting,  8d.  The  Head  Schoolmaster  shall  be  sworn 
to  see  all  and  every  parcel  thereof  bestowed  upon  the  building 
belonging  to  the  said  school,  &c." 

This  Ordinance  brings  to  our  notice  these  points:  (1)  the 
distinctly  recognized  publicity  of  the  School,  which  is  here 
opened  to  all  ranks  and  all  localities  of  the  realm ;  (2)  the  right 
of  the  Bailiffs  to  make  a  graduated  charge  for  admission,  which 
would  have  been  illegal  (without  a  commutation  of  the  Charter) 
if  "libera"  had  been  deemed  to  mean  "gratuitous;"  (3)  the  non- 
exemption  of  the  burgesses  from  payment,  however  small  in 
amount :  (4)  the  recognition  of  poverty,  as  a  claim  to  entire 
exemption.  Of  course  the  sums  named  must  be  very  largely 
multiplied,  to  represent  them  on  the  present  scale  of  money- 
value  :  but,  even  if  increased  twenty-fold,  they  still  seem  to  us 
small  fees. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  documentary  evi- 
dence to  shew  whether  the  Masters  did  or  did  not  receive 
payments  for  teaching,  beyond  their  small  salaries,  in  those 
early  days  of  the  School.  We  find  none  of  the  Ordinances  autho- 
rizing such  a  claim,  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  prohibiting  it. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  if  I  rightly  remember,  thought  it 
probable  (and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him)  that  customary 
payments  were  volimtarily  made  by  persons  of  fortune  and  con- 
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clition  -wlio  sent  tlieir  sons  to  the  Scliool,  and  tliat  custom 
might  liare  grown  into  claim.  The  School,  I  doubt  not,  was 
understood  to  contain,  in  common  with  all  our  Royal  Founda- 
tion Schools,  a  charitable  element :  but  neither  in  the  Charter 
nor  in  the  Ordinances  do  we  find  any  positive  declaration  of 
gratuitousness,  such  as  the  Wills  of  John  Lyon  and  Laurence 
Sheriif  set  forth. 

Your  Grace,  I  am  sure,  will  thiuk  that  the  public  and  non- 
local character  of  the  School  needs  no  proof  stronger  than  is 
supplied  by  Ordinance  25.     Yet  some  of  my  I'eaders  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  in  the  joint  opinion  of  Sir  John  Romilly  and 
]\L.-  Kenyon  (upon  the  Case  laid  before  them  by  the  Trustees 
in  1848)  it  is  declared  that  the  School  was  not  founded  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.     The  only  colourable 
pretext  I  know  for  representing  the  School  as  a  local  one  is 
this,  that  the  municipality  of  the  town,  "with  very  many  others 
of  the  whole  neighbouring  country,"  petitioned  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  School,  and  that  the  endowment  of  Edward  VI.  was 
given  in  trust  to  the  municipality,  with  power  to  elect  Masters 
and  to  make  statutes.     If  these  facts  stood  alone,  if  Edward's 
endowment   had   been   the  only  one,  if  the  power   to  make 
statutes  had  been  given    without   limit,   to   what  would  this 
amount?     That  the  Municipality  became  the  Trustees.     Does 
this  prove  that  they  held  the  Trust  for  their  o^\■n  exclusive 
benefit  or  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  town  of  Shrcwsbuxy, 
or  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  other  district?     Obviously 
not :  it  only  proves  that,  for  political  reasons,  the  King  and  his 
Council  considered  this  the  safest  trust  to  which  the  forfeited 
tithes  could  be  committed.     But  an  uncontrolled  Trust  is  not 
given.     First,  the  School  is  Libera,  free  by  Charter  from  all 
jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  Crown.     Secondly,  it  is  Qramiiia- 
ticalis,  to  teach  the  ancient  languages  in  preparation  for  the 
University.     Thirdly,  the  Baililfs  and  Burgesses  are  to  make 
Statutes  (for  set^Jiug  all  details,  and  among  other  things  who 
should  be  admissible,  on  what  terms,  and  with  what  privileges) 
not  by   their  own   free  action: — far  from    it: — but   with  the 
advice  of  Oie  Bislu)p  of  Lichfield  and   Coventry  for   the   time 
being.     Is  this  a  small  matter]  Your  Grace  very  well  knows  it 
is  all-important.     The  Bishop  is  e%idently  johied  iu  the  Trust 
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by  tlie  Cl•o^vn  to  guard  tlie  endowment  from  the  danger  of 
misappropriation  or  of  merely  local  appropriation  :  to  ensure  its 
being  so  dealt  witli  as  to  become  a  blessing  not  only  to  the 
town  and  county  of  Salop,  but  to  the  Cliui'cli  of  England  and 
the  nation  at  large. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  not  <£100  per  annum 
of  the  revenues  granted  by  King  Edward  is  derived  from  pro- 
perty within  the  limits  of  the  borough.  Chirbury,  the  tithes 
of  which  were  given  by  Elizabeth,  constituting  one  third  of  the 
income  of  the  School,  lies  20  miles  distant. 

I  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  in  my  treatment  of  this 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  School,  because  it  has  not  been 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Public  School  Report.  It  is  not  shewn 
there : 

(1)  That  the  Schools  of  Edward  were  all  founded  as  Public 
Schools  to  feed  with  instruction  the  whole  of  England  in  its 
several  districts. 

(2)  That  their  benefits  were  not  given  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  municipalities  and  towns. 

(3)  That  they  were  not  given  solely  or  chiefly  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor,  but  to  provide  a  liberal 
education  for  all  persons,  rich  or  poor,  who  could  study  classical 
literature  (Grammatica)  with  advantage. 

Schools  must  have  a  local  site;  and  endowments  must 
be  under  some  Trust :  but  to  argue  thence  that  local  persons 
or  Trustees  have  an  exclusive  claim  to  then-  advantages  is  a 
fallacy  too  patent  to  need  elaborate  exposure.  Yet  upon  such 
grounds  alone  (so  far  as  the  Charter  goes)  the  Shrewsbury 
claimants  base  their  imaginary  right. 

Your  Grace  cannot  but  see  that  the  ill  fate  which  has 
attended  so  many  of  King  Edward's  Schools,  and  many  founda- 
tions also  of  private  persons,  is  due  to  the  original  choice  of  un- 
suitable Trustees.  Edward  and  his  Council  were  in  a  position 
of  great  difiiculty.  The  alienated  Church  estates  could  not  be 
o-iven  in  trust  to  any  but  friends  of  the  Keformation,  and  these 
were  not  everywhere  easy  to  find  or  safe  to  rely  upon.  Muni- 
cipal bodies  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  surest  supporters  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  those,  moreover,  who  would  hold  with 
the  tightest  grasp  a  property  placed  in  their  hands.   Unhappily, 
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however,  they  were  on  other  grounds  the  very  lasb  Trxistecs  to 
•whose  charge  a  Public  School  oiight  to  have  been  committed. 
For  such  a  purpose  all  narrowly  local  Trusteeship  is  bad  :  but 
municipal  Trusteeship  is  worst  of  all.  This,  I  imagine,  is  well 
known  and  understood.  The  Education  Commissioners  could 
supply  many  instances,  besides  those  of  Giggloswick  and  Ludlow 
Schools,  in  proof  of  what  I  urge.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  with  any  disrespect  of  municipal  institu- 
tions, the  real  services  and  uses  of  which,  past  and  present,  I 
hold  in  high  esteem,  still  less  of  the  Corporation  of  Shrews- 
bury or  its  members.  But  I  do  consider,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  generally  considered,  that  their  special  constitution  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  render  them  an  unsuitable  body  to  have 
in  trust  the  financial  and  administrative  care  of  a  Public 
School. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Trusteeship  constituted  by  Edwai-d's 
Charter  only  subsisted  20  years,  and  was  exercised  only  during 
10  or  12.  The  School,  founded  in  1551,  was  not  opened  until 
1562,  and  in  1571  a  new  constitution  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  then  granted  to  the  Trxist 
the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  College  of  Chirbury  (now 
^1000  per  annum)  and  by  Indenture  and  Ordinances  (in  which 
negotiation  the  Crown  was  represented  by  Mr  Ashton,  the  first 
Head  Master,  who  had  resigned  two  years  before)  the  muni- 
cipality suiTendered  the  Trusteeship  of  the  School  to  the  joint 
care  of  the  Bailifis  (afterwards  Mayor)  and  the  Head  Master, 
and  the  election  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Here  ended  the  Trusteeship  of  the  Cor- 
poration. But  such  was  the  respect  in  which  Charters  were 
held  by  the  laws  and  government  of  England,  that  the  Trustees 
in  possession  were  enabled  to  exact  from  Mr  Ashton  (that  is, 
from  the  Crown)  those  preferences  to  Exhibitions  which  ^till 
exist,  and  the  monstrous  condition  (which  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  been  conceded)  that  the  College  should  be  bound  to 
elect  Masters  from  the  burgess-roll.  As  to  the  Exhibitions, 
there  was  much  to  be  said  then,  and  there  is  something  to  be 
said  still,  in  favour  of  the  limitation.  In  those  days  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  a  person  sending  lus  son  to  a  distant  school 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  him  at  one  of  the  Universities. 
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And  tlie  preference  (if  preference  was  to  be)  in  favour  of  a  boy 
born  in  the  town  was  decidedly  rigbt;  for  there  were  many 
burgesses,  as  there  still  are  (potentially,  at  least),  residing  in 
the  County,  men  of  wealth  and  condition,  whose  sous  might 
have  taken  the  Exhibitions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poorer 
townsmen,  but  for  that  preference.  And,  even  at  this  time,  it 
might  be  maintained,  I  think,  without  unfairness  or  illiberality 
(apai-t  from  the  question  of  existing  rights)  that  some  Exhibitions 
should  exist  for  which  local  claimants  of  small  means,  found 
to  be  of  first-class  merit,  should  have  the  preference  over  other 
candidates  having  higher  marks  in  Examination.  In  other  words, 
I  admit  poverty  to  be  a  fair  claim  to  preference,  when  personal 
merit  is  high:  but  I  do  not  consider  it  any  public  good  to 
provide  poor  boys  of  small  learning  and  abUity  with  the  means 
of  going  to  College. 

But  I  must  invite  special  attention  to  the  other  con- 
dition, which  I  have  not  hesitated  to  call  monstrous,  as  an 
instructive  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  men  can  be  carried 
by  local  selfishness  and  narrowness  of  mind.  During  225  years 
the  Head  and  Second  Masters  of  Shi-ewsbury  School  were 
chosen  by  preferential  right  (Bailiffs'  Ord.  7)  from  persons  born 
within  the  town  of  Salop,  being  the  legitimate  sons  of  burgesses 
there  !  Under  such  an  incubus  as  this,  the  School  necessarily 
sank  into  a  state  of  chronic  depi'ession :  till  at  last  local  persons 
themselves,  tired  and  ashamed  of  such  malversation  of  the 
Royal  bounty,  promoted  a  new  compromise  which  resulted  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1798,  under  which,  with  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1853,  the  School  has 
been  conducted  to  the  present  time.  The  College  of  St  John 
then  elected  to  the  Head  Mastership  Samuel  Butler,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  under  whom  the  School  acquii-ed  that 
eminence  as  a  seat  of  learning  which  has  caused  it  to  be  included 
by  her  Majesty's  Government  among  the  nine  leading  Public 
Schools  of  this  country.  In  this  state  of  facts,  the  present 
Head  Master  may,  without  undue  presumption,  express  his 
earnest  hope  and  belief  that  the  Legislature  will  not  only  not 
undo  any  part  of  the  good  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Act  and  Scheme,  will  not  only  not  abate  the  Public  character 
which  the  School  has  gained  and  which  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in 
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strict  accordance  with  its  original  design,  but  will  carry  forward, 
and,  by  just  provisions,  complete  that  Publicity. 

For  these  reasons  I  agree  with  the  general  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  and  the  spii'it  of  the  Bill,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  town  should  hereafter  be  represented  in 
the  Governing  Body,  concurrently  with  the  Crown,  the  Univer- 
sities, and  (as  I  venture  to  add)  the  County  of  Salop.  As  to  the 
details,  I  would  express  my  hope  that  they  may  be  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  several  dangers  of  local  predominance,  party-spirit,  and 
restless  interference  with  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  School. 

Whatever  the  Legislature  may  determine  concerning  the 
privileges  now  possessed  by  the  burgesses,  it  will  certainly  not 
endow  with  similar  exclusive  rights  any  class  of  persons  who 
do  not  now  possess  them,  who  never  have  possessed  them,  and 
who  can  lay  no  claim  to  them  under  the  Charter.  While  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  at  HaiTow  and  Bugby  the  local  privileges 
given  by  the  Founders,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  at 
Shrewsbury  privileges  would  be  conferred  on  those  who  have 
no  such  claim,  and  who  could  not  receive  them  without  I'uiu  to 
the  School. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Shrewsbury  School  if  the 
Legislature  would  abolish  the  obsolete  and  misunderstood  title 
of  "Free  Grammar  School,"  and  call  it  simply  the  Boyal  School 
of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Shrewsbury. 
"Libera  Schola  Grammaticalis,"  rendered  into  modern  language, 
would  mean,  as  nearly  as  possible,  "  a  Public  School  of  liberal 
education ;"  but  to  the  popular  mind  it  conveys  no  such  definite 
notion,  and  often  I  doubt  not,  it  is  supposed  to  mean,  when 
travestied  in  English,  a  School  in  which  local  boys  are  gra- 
tuitously instructed. 

There  are  many  clear-headed  and  sensible  persons  in 
Shrewsbuiy  (if  they  would  only  come  forwai'd  and  make  their 
voices  heard)  who  feel  and  acknowledge  that  the  true  interest 
of  the  town  lies  in  having  a  great  and  efHcient  Public  School 
here,  a  School  in  which  their  sons  may  obtain  the  most  liljeral 
education  at  moderate  cost,  and  which  by  its  reputation  and 
the  number  of  its  scliolars  may  attract  many  strangers  to  come 
here  as  residents,  many  as  visitors,  and  which  may  promote  in 
various  ways  a  eousidcraljle  afllux  of  capital  to  this  town  and 
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neiglibourhood.  It  is  very  well  known  that  a  town  may  com- 
mit a  species  of  moral  suicide  by  enforcing  even  legally  founded 
claims  to  tlie  detriment  of  its  own  School.  Such  is  notoriouslv 
the  case  of  Tiverton.  Parliament,  then,  will  hardly  assist  the 
Shi'ewsbury  petitioners  to  perpetrate  the  same  sin  against 
themselves  by  granting  them  exclusive  privileges  to  which  they 
cannot  shew  any  legal  claim,  and  which  could  not  be  allowed 
without  the  worst  results  to  the  School. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  have  given  more  pro- 
minence to  an  experiment  of  mine,  called  the  Non-Collegiate 
Form,  than  I  ever  expected,  or  meant  it  to  obtain.  It  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  parents,  whose 
sons  were  not  designed  for  the  University,  by  commuting  their 
work  in  Greek  and  Classical  Composition  for  other  work  in 
Mathematics,  History  and  Modern  Languages.  I  did  not  intend 
that  it  should  exceed  the  number  of  35  boys,  under  a  single 
Master;  and  in  fact  it  had  not  much  exceeded  20.  It  created 
no  apparent  distinction  of  classes  in  the  School :  and  the  only 
evil  connected  with  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  attract  a  few  of 
the  idler  boys,  who  shunned  Greek  as  the  work  they  found 
hardest.  But  this  would  have  been  soon  obviated  if  the  plan 
had  come  into  full  operation :  and  I  should  have  guarded  it 
most  seduloiisly  from  any  approach  to  a  commercial  system. 
The  Xon-Collegiate  Form  being  merely  in  this  embryo  condi- 
tion, simple  and  inoffensive,  and  without  much  importance  in 
the  business  of  the  School,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised,  on 
reading  the  Report,  to  see  the  prominence  which  the  Com- 
missioners give  to  it,  the  doubts  they  express  and  the  dangers 
they  hint  at.  Although  I  did  not  view  the  matter  as  they  do, 
still,  consideration  of  the  deference  due  to  their  judgment,  and, 
I  must  add,  a  dread  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  new  experiment  in  the  teeth  of  that  judg- 
ment, determined  me  at  once  to  abandon  the  design.  I  have 
therefore  ceased  to  include  this  Form  in  my  prospectus  of  the 
School;  and  I  have  declined  to  admit  new  boys  into  it,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fairness,  I  have  allowed  those  who  were  in 
already  to  continue  their  studies  on  the  same  footing.  It  must 
therefore  now  be  understood  that  there  exists  no  such  thing  in 
the  School  as  "a  Non- Collegiate  Form." 
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The  Commissioners  express  the  feeling  of  uU  old  Saloi)iang 
when  thej  say  that  renovation  of  the  School  dwelling-houses  is 
eminently   important,  nay,  even  essential  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  School.     Our  average  health  is,  indeed,  remark- 
ably good,  our  high  situation  and  pure  air  precluding  all  risk 
of   malaria.     But  the   buildings  and  accommodations  are  un- 
questionably such  as  to  place  this  School  at  an  unfair  disad- 
vantage compared  with  those  of  modern  erection  and  those  in 
which    public    oiitlay  combined  with   private  sjjeculation  has 
provided  spacious  and  convenient  houses  for  the  reception  of 
boarders.     The  Chapel,  moreover,  will  not  accommodate  more 
than  200  boys;  nor  are  the  Class-rooms  equal  to  the  reception 
of  a   larger  number.     Provision  ought,  I   think,  to  be   made 
for  300  boys,  including  loO  boarders  in  the  houses  of  Masters. 
That  number  is  sufficient  for  the  constitution  of  a  good  School. 
The  present  Library  and  Chapel  (which  is  only  a  room  under 
the   Library)  ought  to  be  available  for  Schoolrooms;   a  new 
Chapel  should  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  second  Master's  house : 
and  the  new  houses  for  Masters  on   the  other  sites,  namely, 
those  of  the  Head  Master's  two  boarding-houses,  and  of  the 
house  opposite  them,  now  used  as  studies.     Still  better  would 
it  be  if  funds  could  be  obtained  to  purchase  the  entire  block 
between  the  School  Lane  and  Castle  Street  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  School. 

I  know  not  what  may  be  the  disposition  of  those  Salopians, 
who  have  prospered  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  towards  the  place 
of  their  early  education.  But,  if  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  shall 
see  fit  (as  I  tnist  it  will)  to  rescue  this  Public  Foundation  of 
two  English  Sovereigns  from  the  last  local  trammels  in  which 
a  narrow  and  mistaken  feeling  would  keep  it  continually  fetter- 
ed, I  would  gladly  dedicate  the  30th  and  concluding  year  of  my 
Head-Mastership  to  a  hearty  co-o])eration  with  other  friends  of 
the  School  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  for  it  the  means  and 
appliances  of  future  greatness.  But  for  this  purpose  it  must  be 
what  its  great  Founders  meant  it  to  be,  truly  LIBERA,  free, 
public,  liberal  as  the  air  we  breathe:  open  to  the  rich  by 
moderate  payments,  open  to  the  i>0()r  by  means  of  those  free 
scholars! lips  which  the  Public  Schools  Bill  wisely  provides. 

The  Trustees  have  .£0000  or  £7000  in  lianJ  towards  build- 
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ing.  They  might  be  enabled  to  borrow  without  interest 
i>10,000  more  from  Dr  Millington's  Trvist  by  first  carrying  out 
that  just  and  necessary  alienation  of  the  Millington  Scholarships 
from  Magdalene  College  which  the  Commissioners  recommend, 
and  then  borrowing  the  invested  money  by  authority  of  the 
Act.  The  old  Salopians  and  any  other  friends  of  the  School 
might  then  be  invited  to  assist  in  pi'oviding  the  further  sum 
required,  partly  by  donations  (specially  for  the  New  Chapel) 
l^artly  by  lending  money  on  the  security  of  the  School  Income 
at  their  own  risk.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  Trustees  might 
have  powers  to  suppress  Exhibitions  for  a  time,  and  to  receive 
School  Fees,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest  on  the  borrowed 
capital  and  forming  a  fund  for  its  repayment :  but  that  the 
claim  of  lenders  upon  them  should  be  simply  for  the  equal  dis- 
tribution (up  to  per  cent,  as  a  maximum)  of  the  half-yearly 
surplus  over  and  above  the  regular  expenses  of  the  trust. 
Loans  on  such  terms  could  only  be  expected  from  friends :  but 
there  might  be  some  who,  believing  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  School,  would  lend  in  this  form  what  they  would  not  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  give  :  and  I  pi'ofess  myself  one  of  those 
who  would  so  feel  and  act  accordingly. 

Your  Grace  will  have  seen  that  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
view  which  the  Public  School  Commissioners  (Report,  pp.  303 
— 309)  have  taken  of  the  true  character  and  requirements  of 
this  School.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  in  p.  308,  1.  17, 
they  have,  in  excess  of  candour,  made  to  the  non-burgess 
claimants  of  exclusive  privilege  an  admission  which  I  must 
dispiite,  as  erroneous  in  itself  and  as  written  in  apparent 
forgetfulness  of  the  real  nature  and  contents  of  the  Charter. 
The  passage  is  this  :  "  We  agree  with  one  of  the  witnesses, 
that  whatever  riglits  were  given  by  the  Founder  to  the 
burgesses  were  practically  given  to  all  natives  of  Shrewsbury : 
and  we  can  see  no  reason,  so  far  as  regards  the  Founder's 
intention,  why,  if  any  privileges  at  all  are  to  be  retained, 
they  should  not  be  shared  by  all  natives,  or  even  by  all 
established  inhabitants  of  the  town." 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  Report  afterwards  proceeds  is 
"that  no  privileges  at  all  are  to  be  retained:"  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  if  extension,   such    as  is  there  suggested,   be 
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indeed  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  retaining  the 
priAdk^ges  which  now  exist,  then  these  onglit  to  be  abolished 
without  hesitation.  But  did  the  Founder  give  any  rights  to 
the  burgesses  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  he  gave  none  at  all 
except  the  Trusteeship,  the  election  of  Masters,  and  the  power 
to  make  statutes  with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop.  The  rights  they 
now  have  were  obtained  by  subsequent  compromises  in  1571 
and  1798.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  in  these  compromises  the 
burgesses  considered  themselves,  or  were  considered  by  others, 
as  coextensive  with  the  inhabitants  or  even  with  the  natives  of 
the  town  1  Yeiy  far  from  it  indeed.  I  have  at  my  disposal  an 
abundance  of  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town,  all 
tending  to  show  that  tlie  burgess  freemen  always  constituted  a 
select  class  in  the  town,  and  that  the  communication  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  inhabitants  at  large  was  the  very 
last  thing  they  ever  desired.  In  the  famous  Slu'cwsbury 
election  of  179G  we  find  the  following  state  of  the  poll  at  the 
close  : 

Legal  Votes 

Sir  W.  Pulteney  370 

Hon.  W.  Hill  242 

John  Hill,  Esq.  153 

The  two  foi'mer  candidates  were  returned,  and  the  last, 
though  he  threatened  a  petition,  did  not  carry  out  the  threat. 
Here  then  we  find  7G5  admitted  to  vote  as  legal  freemen,  and 
3089  rejected  as  having  no  claim.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  the  rejected  were  bona  fide  inhabitants  :  probably  many 
were  not :  but  all  professed  themselves  inhabitants,  as  appeai-s 
from  the  list  now  befoi-e  me.  The  second  document  I  cite  is 
the  Poll-list  of  Electors  of  the  Borough  in  January  1835, 
immediately  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  I  find  that 
the  total  numljer  of  voters  on  the  Register  was  1248,  of 
whom  528  or  W  did  not  possess  the  burgess  qualification, 
but  voted  as  .£10  householders  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  Lastly,  I  find  that  in  1858  (the  latest 
year  I  am  able  to  cite)  the  burgesses  on  the  Parliamentjiry 
Register  were  45G,  against  720  in  1835  :  a  jirouf  of  tlieir 
continual  diminution. 


Tendered  Votes. 

Total. 

1514 

1884 

721 

"    963 

854 

1007 
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Thus  it  appears  that  not  even  the  burgesses,  much  less  the 
inhabitants,  can  claim  any  privileges  from  the  Founder's  gift, 
and  that  what  the  former  did  obtain,  in  1571  and  1798,  were 
neither  designed  nor  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  inhabitants 
or  even  to  natives  of  the  town.  And  I  am  thus  entitled  to  say 
that  the  state  of  the  case,  as  i-egards  the  claim  of  inhabitants 
to  the  privileges  possessed  by  burgesses,  is  very  far  from  being  so 
favourable  to  the  claimants  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Repot-t. 

Some  surprise  might  be  felt  if  I  were  to  leave  altogether 
unnoticed  that  clause  of  the  Bill,  which,  though  ambigx;ously 
worded,  must,  I  hear,  be  understood  as  transferring  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Head  Master  to  the  Governing  Body,  and  that  of  the 
Second  Master  to  the  Head  Master.  The  truth  is  I  feel  myself 
here  on  tender  ground  :  and  I  do  not  expect  that  much  weight 
will  be  attached  to  anything  I  say  on  this  subject.  As  to  the 
Second  Mastership,  I  have  worked  harmoniously  and  happily 
with  four  Second  Masters  appointed  by  the  College.  Yet  few 
will  doubt,  that  Head  Masters  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
appointment  in  their  own  hands.  But  duty  and  gratitude 
towards  the  College  of  which  I  was  a  Fellow,  and  which 
preferred  me  to  my  present  office  when  I  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Fellow,  forbids  me  to  promote  the  diminution  of  its  patronage. 
And  this  position  seems  to  unfit  me  for  saying  anything  about 
the  appointment  of  Head  Master  which  my  readers  will  be 
likely  to  I'egard  as  a  sincere  and  unreserved  utterance  of 
opinion.  Yet  one  or  two  suggestions  I  ventui'e  to  offer,  what- 
ever their  value.  If  it  were  indeed  a  certainty,  or  a  very  high 
probability,  that  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  College 
would  always  prefer  a  member  of  their  own  body  to  any  other 
candidate,  this  might  be  a  good  reason  for  depriving  them  of 
the  nomination.  But  the  Master,  in  his  Letter  on  the  ques- 
tion, has  justly  said  that  their  past  appointments  warrant  no 
such  conclusion.  And  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  they  appointed 
me,  a  former  Fellow,  it  was  in  preference  to  another  candidate, 
an  existing  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Senior  Classic  and  Medallist, 
whose  public  opinions  and  votes  were  more  in  accordance  than 
mine  with  those  of  the  Master  and  Seniors.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  therefore,  they  were  in  my  case  certainly  impartial. 
Why  are  we  to  suppose  they  will  swerve  from  that  course  in 
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future  1  Are  governing  Bodies,  such  as  exist  elsewliere,  and 
such  as  the  Bill  proposes  to  constitute,  exempt  from  the  risk 
of  partiality  or  error  1  Surely  not.  And  may  it  not  be  well 
to  have  a  few  Schools  resci'ved  in  which  the  nomination  of 
Head  Master  shall  rest  with  electors  of  a  distinct  character  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  very  strong  reixsons  exist  for  thinking  so. 
But  I  forbear  to  urge  them.  Again,  might  not  the  supposed 
danger  of  partiality  on  the  side  of  the  College  be  removed  by 
requiring  that  the  candidature  should  be  thrown  open,  and  that 
the  electors  should  be  on  their  oath  to  choose  the  fittest  man, 
or,  perhai)s,  to  select  the  three  fittest  men,  of  whom  one  should 
then  be  elected  either  by  the  Governing  Body  or  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  deplore  the 
entire  severance  of  this  School  from  a  College  which  has  done 
so  much  to  save  it  from  the  e^•il  consequences  of  municipal 
trusteeship. 

It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  that,  as  a  seat  of  liberal  education, 
this  School  has,  durmg  the  present  century,  deserved  well  of 
the  country.  The  Appendix  to  the  Public  School  Report  con- 
tains a  list  of  its  University  distinctions  during  twenty  years, 
and  of  the  Fellowships  in  various  Colleges  to  which  its  members 
had  been  elected  in  that  time.  I  may  here  state  that  in  all, 
during  two  Head  Masterships,  we  count,  at  Cambridge,  80  Fel- 
lowships; namely,  17  at  Trinity,  2G  at  St  John's  (including  the 
present  Master),  and  37  at  other  Colleges:  at  Oxford,  42, 
including  your  Grace,  heretofore  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Dr  Scott,  Master  of  Balliol,  and  Dr  Cradock,  Principal  of 
Brasenose.  Total,  122.  College  Scholarships  we  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  record  on  our  boards,  however  creditable:  and 
I  made  no  partictilar  return  of  these  to  the  Commission :  but 
I  can  reckon  up  about  2J0 ;  and  the  total  must  exceed  this 
number.  It  were  an  invidious  task  to  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  Shrewsbury  men  among  the  many  who  during  this  period 
have  done  good  service  in  Education,  Literature,  the  Church, 
and  Public  life,  both  in  England  and  in  India:  from  the  list 
prefixed  to  Sabrince  Corolla  (2nd  Edition)  such  names  may  be 
dra^vn  in  abundance  by  those  who  seek  them.  And  if  our  ILst 
were  to  be  couij)arcd  with  tliose  of  any  other  Schools  (a 
comparison  which  I  always  deprecate  as  fidlacious  on  various 
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grovmds)  it  would  be  right  to  notice  that  what  we  have  done  in 
tlie  given  time  has  been  done  from  an  average  number  of  not 
more  than  150  boys:  for  it  was  oidy  during  12  or  15  years  that 
the  School  exceeded  200  in  number :  and  it  never  passed  300. 

The  present  state  of  the  School  is  this.  We  cannot  accom- 
modate more  than  110  boarders :  and  we  have  them.  The 
Class-rooms  and  Chapel  will  not  hold  more  than  200  boys: 
and  we  have  them.  The  applications  for  entrance  are  so  many 
that  I  am  obliged  to  disappoint  some  who  cannot  defer  the 
admission  of  their  sons  for  a  Quarter.  The  tone  and  conduct 
of  the  School  is  on  a  higher  level  than  I  have  ever  known  it ; 
and  the  relations  between  the  boys  themselves,  boarders  and 
day  scholars,  is  in  every  respect  wonderfully  improved.  In 
consequence  of  alterations  proceeding  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St  Mary,  we  have  had  to  conduct  all  our  Divine  Service  during 
the  past  year  (excepting  the  Holy  Communion)  in  the  School 
Chapel :  and  this  has  led  to  a  development  of  musical  power, 
taste,  and  feeling  in  the  School  which  has  taken  me  by  surprise. 
I  therefore  allowed  the  Choir  to  give  a  Concert  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  instrumental,  choral,  and  other 
music  (including  pieces  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Rossini)  were 
executed  by  about  50  boys,  with  very  little  extraneous  aid 
(except  in  training  and  conducting),  to  the  great  delight  of  an 
audience  of  700  or  800  visitors. 

I  am  not  imaware,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  that  this  Letter 
is  far  too  ditfuse.  In  apology,  I  must  plead,  fii'st,  that  it  is 
a  Letter  and  not  an  Essay;  and  next,  that  time  was  wanting 
for  the  work  of  abridgment  and  arrangement.  Its  purpose, 
however,  will  have  been  answered,  if  it  shall  succeed  in  convey- 
ing to  impartial  readers  my  own  strong  conviction,  that  Shrews- 
bury School  was  designed  by  its  first  Founder,  Edward  VI, 
and  by  its  second  Founder,  Elizabeth,  to  stand  among  the 
Public  Schools  of  England;  that  it  was  open  from  the  first  to 
all  subjects  of  the  realm;  that  no  exclusive  privileges  were 
granted  by  the  charter  to  any  class;  that  the  preferences  in 
Exhibitions,  laid  down  in  the  Bailiffs'  Ord.  7,  were  conceded 
in  the  way  of  compromise  to  persons  who  used  trusteeship  as  a 
means  of  exaction;  that  such  preferences  had  then  in  their 
favour  reasons  which  have  ceased  now  to  have  equal  weight : 
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that  gratuitous  instiucticn  cannot  be  sliewn  to  liave  been  given 
to  any  class  in  the  School  before  the  Act  of  1798;  that  (what- 
ever the  Legislature  may  think  fit  to  enact  respecting  the  con- 
tinuance of  existing  privileges)  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason 
for  extending  the  same  to  a  class  which  does  not  possess  them  : 
finally  that,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  arguments,  Shrewsbury 
School,  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  it  to  education 
and  learning  since  its  partial  emancipation  in  1798,  may  justly 
pi'ay  for  such  legislation  as  shall  enable  it  to  hold  its  Public 
rank  unimpaired  at  least,  or  rather  strengthened  and  assured, 
and  to  perpetuate  those  services,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  to  distant 
generations.  And  this  prayer  may,  with  respectful  confidence, 
be  urged  by  a  Head  Master  of  neai'ly  thirty  years'  standing, 
who  has  no  more  personal  interest  than  your  Grace  and  other 
old  Salopians  in  the  future  prosperity  of  our  common  School. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  dear  Lord  Archbishop, 
Your  Grace's  sincere  and  faithful  Servant, 

BEN  J.  H.  KENNEDY. 


Shrewsbury, 

May  6,  1865. 
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Dear  Mr  Moss, 

My  absence  on  the  28tli  inst.,  when  the  new  School 
will  be  inaugurated  at  Shrewsbury,  is  a  great  grief  to  me  :  but 
my  private  letters  have  told  you  why  I  find  it  to  be  the  safest 
and  therefore  the  wisest  course.  My  benediction  to  the  School 
and  yourself  will  be  carried  by  a  dear  member  of  my  family. 
My  thoughts  will  be  there  on  the  day,  nor  will  my  heart  be 
silent.  I  send  some  reminiscences  for  distribution.  But  I  dare 
say  you  will  have  provided  an  ampler  statement  of  Salopian 
Honours. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  say,  though  absent,  as  if  I  Avere  present. 
All  honour  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  my  Master,  Samuel  Butler, 
who  founded  that  wise  system  of  free  promotion  by  merit  order 
in  searching  examinations,  through  which,  maintained  by  you 
as  it  was  by  me,  Shrewsbury  School,  small  in  numbers,  has 
flourished  so  long  as  a  seat  of  learning ;  through  which  (such 
be  our  prayer) 

in  omnc  tcmpus  '  florcat  Salopia.' 

Believe  me, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

B.  H.  KENNEDY. 


As  the  public  character  of  Shrewsbury  School  is  not  alwa3's 
stated  with  strict  accuracy,  a  correct  statement  of  facts  from 
its  former  Head  Master  may  be  conveniently  made,  when  the 
School,  moved  to  a  new  site,  acquires  all  those  advantages  of 
residential  comfort  and  playing  space,  the  lack  of  which  was 
so  baneful  to  its  material  prosperity  in  my  time.     Any  hesita- 
tion to  include  Shrewsbury  among  Public  Schools  seems  absurd 
in  the  extreme  to  those  who  are  aware  that  it  is  one  of  the 
nine  Schools  named  in  her  Majesty's  Public  School  Commis- 
sion, and  one  of  the  seven  specified  in  the  Public  School  Act 
of  1868  :   that  its  Governing  Body  consists  of  the  Master  of 
St   John's,  Cambridge,  ex  officio :    of  six   Governors  severally 
nominated  by  Oxford  University,  Cambridge  University,  Royal 
Society,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Salop, 
Masters  of  the  School :    of  two  nominated  by  the  Corporation 
of  Shrewsbury  :  and  of  three  co-opted  by  the   Governors,   as 
vacancies   occur.      The   present  Governors   are :    the    Earl   of 
Powis    (Chairman),   Bishop   of  Manchester,   Sir   James  Paget, 
Bart,  the  Masters  of  Balliol   College,  Oxford,  and  St  John's, 
Cambridge :    the   Warden    of  Jesus,   Oxford  :    Professor  E.   C. 
Clark,  Cambridge,  J.  T.   Hibbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Bather,  Esq., 
Bev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  Be  v.  T.  B.  Lloyd:  one  seat  is  vacant. 
Of  these,  the  Bishop  and  the  five  last  named  were  educated 
at  the  School.     But  the  character  of  Shrewsbury  as  a  Public 
School  has  always  belonged  to  it  in  fact  and  by  title.     The 
Schools  endowed  by  King  Edward  VI.  were  designed  to  be 
local  centres  of  education  for  large    districts    in  times   when 
travelling    was    a    serious    business.       Shrewsbury    School,    so 
founded   and  endowed  in   1551   from   escheated  tithe,  was,  as 


the   eutraucG  book  of  its  first  Head  Master,  Asliton,  shews, 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  students  from  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Chester,   Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick,   Hereford, 
and  from  North  Wales.     The  'alieni,'  strangers,  outnumbered 
the   '  oppidani '   town-boys,   in   the   proportion  of  five  to  one. 
Among  the  'alieni,'  were  Philip  Sidney   (the  illustrious)   and 
his  friend  Fulke  Greville,  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  the  Platonic 
poet,  who  were  entered  at  the  same  time.      The  School  was 
further   endowed    by    Elizabeth    in    1572    with    the    tithes    of 
Chirbury,  which    form    about  one-third   of   its    income.     That 
great  Queen,  through  Mr  Ashton,  who  was  her  agent  in  the 
business,  wisely  made  her  grant  conditional.     By  an  Indenture 
tripartite   (between  the   Crown,  the   Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
the   Bailiffs  of   the   town)   the   School   was  released  from    the 
exclusive  government  of  the  Corporation,  under  which,  for  want 
of  surer  custody,  Edward  had  placed  it,  and  was  made  subject 
to    the    Bailiffs  and   Head  Master,  as  joint  governors,   acting 
under  advice  of  the  Bishop,  and  bound  by  a  scheme  of  Ordi- 
nances, which,  being  the  result  of  difficult  compromise  in  half- 
enlightened  times,  were  in  some   respects  mischievous.     One 
especially,  which  provided  that  the  Head  and  Second  Masters 
should  be  burgesses  of  the  town,  was  more  than  mischievous, 
it  was  ruinous  to  the  welfare  and  credit  of  the  School.     But 
the   public    reception   of  boys   from  all  parts  was  never  con- 
trolled or  questioned  :  and  among  those  educated  at  the  School 
in  the  17th  century  was  a  Yorkshiie  boy,  George  Savile,  who 
became  the  great  Marquis  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  wisest  poli- 
ticians of   his   time.     And   not  only   in   WirX   has    Shrewsbury 
always  been  a  Public  School :    it  was  legally  constituted  such 
by  its  title  in  Edward's  Charter,  '  Libera  Schola.'     All  who  are 
well  ruad  in  the  terminology  of  mediaeval  law  know  that  this 
term  means  a  '  royally  chartered  School,'  a  School  free  from  all 
superiority  save  that  of  the  Crown.     This  I  proved  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Westbury :  and  numerous 
legal  correspondents  have  from  time  to  time  recognised  that  my 
proofs  are  ample  and  irrefragable,      it  is  etpially   well   known 
that    the    ollur    cpiihrt     in    its    lillc,   '  l^^cliola    d ra m ifi(itiC(ilis\ 
Grammar  School,  meant  a  Srhowl,  whi.-ji  by  teaching  language 


(especially  Latin),  prepared  boys  for  the  liigher  teaching  of 
Universities  (speciall}^  logic  and  rhetoric).  Thus  the  title  of 
Shrewsbury  School  declared  it  to  be  '  a  royally  chartered  school 
preparatory  for  the  Universities,'  what  is  meant  in  Germany 
now  by  the  word  'gymnasium.'  A  School  thus  chartered, 
endowed,  entitled  and  constituted  as  a  Public  School  by  such 
sovereigns  as  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  the  School  of  Sidney, 
Brook,  and  Halifax,  open  to  the  whole  realm  from  the  first 
to  the  present  day,  is  surely  not  to  have  its  publicity  weighed 
in  a  doubtful  scale  against  that  of  schools  founded  by  private 
benefactors  or  companies,  for  no  better  reason  than  this — that 
various  causes  have  supplied  such  schools  with  boys  numerically 
exceeding  the  annual  lists  of  Shrewsbury  School.  Of  those  lists 
I  will  say  a  few  words.  In  my  own  schoolboy  days,  from  1819 
to  1823,  I  believe  they  were  under  200  annually.  Afterwards, 
on  account  of  University  successes,  they  rose  to  300,  but  not 
higher.  This  was  about  the  year  1832.  From  that  year  they 
declined,  and  in  1836,  I  began  with  228  boys.  From  this  point 
the  number  steadily  declined,  falling  at  one  time  below  100,  in 
spite  of  great  success  at  both  Universities.  And,  during  my 
whole  Head-mastership  of  thirty  years,  I  am  sure  my  average 
numbers  did  not  exceed  150.  At  present  I  believe  the  number 
to  be  about  170.  With  this  number  of  boys  (setting  Eton 
aside),  compare  the  numbers  of  various  other  Schools,  com- 
prising 400,  500  and  yet  more  upon  their  annual  lists.  And 
then  ask  for  a  comparison  of  their  several  University  distinc- 
tions (first-classes,  scholarships,  prizes),  with  those  gained  by 
Salopians :  ask  also  for  the  comparative  number  of  College 
Fellowships.  Of  College  scholarships  and  prizes  I  take  no  note, 
for  this  would  be  an  endless  enquiry,  and  one  of  inferior  im- 
portance ;  nor  do  I  count  any  classes  below  the  first,  however 
in  their  grade  creditable.  At  Cambridge  the  result  of  this 
comparison  (setting  Eton  aside)  will  be  to  show  that  from  the 
first  Classical  Tiipos  in  1824,  to  the  present  date  (a  period  of 
58  years),  none  of  the  Schools  so  compared  will  be  found  to 
surpass  Shrewsbury  in  its  number  (a)  of  First  Classes,  (h)  of 
Senior  Classics,  (c)  of  Chancellor's  Medallists,  {d)  of  University 
Scholars,  (e)   of  Composition  Prizes,   (/)   of  College   Fellows. 


Its  rank  in  Cambridge  learning  is  decisively  noted  by  the  re- 
markable feet  that,  whereas  more  than  seventy  Porson  Prizes 
have  been  awarded  since  the  institution  of  that  prize  in  181G, 
about  half  of  the  number  have  been  gained  by  Salopians,  and 
that  of  these  Porson  Prizemen,  they  whose  names  have  appeared 
in  the  Classical  Tripos  (only  three  have  not  appeared),  liave  all 
been  First  CUxssmen  except  one,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Second  Class.  As  respects  the  distinctions  of  Slirew^sbur}'' 
School  at  Oxford,  my  statistics  are  not  so  complete  ;  but  I  can 
recollect  nineteen  University  Scholarships,  forty-three  First 
Classes  (various),  two  Newdigate  Poems,  and  many  other 
Prizes.  I  can  recall  the  names  of  Dean  Johnson,  Payne,  Borrett, 
Dean  Scott,  Massie,  Brancker,  J.  Thomas,  Henney,  Cradock, 
Fra^er,  Thomson,  Basil  Jones,  Osborne  Morgan,  Riddell,  Parker, 
Inge,  Shad  well,  &c.  I  can  note  that  four  Colleges  have  had,  or 
have,  Salopians  at  their  head :  Balliol,  Brasenose,  Queen's,  Wor- 
cester. I  can  observ^e  that  four  Oxford  Bishops  are  from  that 
School :  York,  Manchester,  St  David's,  Bedford — finally  that 
Oxford  has  had  a  Salopian  for  its  representative  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Cranbrook.  The  School  is  illustrated  by  many  eminent 
names  besides  those  already  mentioned,  as  Charles  Darwin,  Sir 

D.  Lysons,  Gen.  Montagu,  Col.  Wilson,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  and 
his  brothers,  Sir  H.  Thring,  Chief  Justice  May,  Mr  C.  T.  Newton, 
H.  C.  Rothery,  H.  J.  Hodgson,  P.  H.  Muntz,  M.P.,  Rt.  Hon.  H. 
Cecil  Raikes,  M.P. ;  the  Bishop  of  Goulburn;  Lord  O'Neill;  Arch- 
deacons Cooper,  Cobbold,  Crawley,  Foulkes,  Hamilton,  Hornby, 
Russell- Walker,  Watkins,  and  De  Winton;  Chancellor  Whitaker; 
Canon  Evans  (Professor),  Canons  Lonsdale,  Luckock  and  Melvill; 
Dr  Peile,  Dr  Gifford,  Dr  Butterton,  Dr  Thompson,  M.D.;  Mr 
Munro;  Prof  Mayor;  Mr  Paley;  the  Hildyards;  Messrs  Archer- 
Hind,  Barker,  Bar.stow,  Bright,  Burbury,  Burn,  Butler,  Chance, 
Ciiandless,  W.  Clarke  (Derby),  Colby,  Draper,  Dukes,  Egertoi), 

E.  and  W.  Foulke.s,  Gepp,  Gilkes,  Graves,  Gretton,  tlie  Halls, 
Hallam,  Heitland,  Holden,  Horton,  E.  Montagu,  More,  Morley, 
II.  Morgan,  Morse,  Moser,  H.  Newton,  Nugde,  Onions,  F.  Paget, 
Page,  Sir  P.  Perring,  Potts,  Preston,  Piice,  Taylor,  R.  Taylor, 
G.  Thring,  Vyvyan,  Wace,  Wallas,  Wliirldon,  Whitley,  &c. 
Among  deceased   arc — Deans   Johnson    and    Williams;    Arcli- 


deacons  France,  Hopper,  and  Wilson-Evans;  Dr  Bateson ;  Sir 
Cecil  Beadon ;  Sir  J.  Bourne,  Bart.,  M.P.,  W.  J.  Clement,  M.P., 
Chandos  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  T.  E.  Headlam,  M.P, ;  Messrs.  Baines, 
E.  L.  Brown,  W.  G.  Clark,  Cope,  G.  Druce,  Harris,  A.  Holmes, 
C.  J.  Johnstone,  G.  J.  Kennedy,  T.  Moss,  Parry,  Riddell, 
Shilleto,  Smart-Hughes,  J.  and  E.  Warter,  E.  Yardley,  Sir  W. 
Yardley,  &c.  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  add  extracts  from  two  of  the  many  eminent 
correspondents  who  have  endorsed  my  explanation  of  the  legal 
phrase  'Libera  Schola.'  Mr  Roby  wrote  in  1867  :  "It  seems  to 
me  that  'liber  homo'  might  just  as  well  be  translated  'a  man 
whose  services  you  may  claim  for  nothing,'  as  '  libera  schola ' 
'a  school  which  you  may  send  boys  to  without  payment' ;  your 
argument  appears  irrefutable."  Mr  R.  S.  Wright,  Q.C.,  in  1861: 
"  Your  argfuments  seem  to  me  conclusive.  I  have  nothing  to 
add  except  that  in  letters  patent,  &c,  of  the  16th  century  et 
seems -to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  ac,  as  a  conjunction 
expressing  identity  or  very  close  connection,  while  ac  adds  an 
independent  idea:  so  that  'libera  et  perpetua'  (the  common 
phrase)  means  'privileged  for  ever.'  The  addition  'for  ever' 
has  a  meaning  when  applied  to  a  privilege  which  prima  facie 
would  be  revocable  at  will,  but  has  none  if  applied  to  gra- 
tuitousness, which  is  of  itself  prima  facie  perpetual." 


I  subjoin  a  statistical  contribution  on  Cambridge  Honours. 

The  Classical  Tripos  was  established  in  1824.  During  the 
59  years  (inclusive)  from  that  date,  Salopians  have  been  dis- 
tinguished at  Cambridge  as  follows  : 

I.  Classical  Tripos.  First  Classmen,  84  ;  of  whom  15  were 
Senior  Classics:  13  in  second  place;  11  in  third  place;  7  in 
fourth  place  ;  38  below  fourth  place.  This  number  would  have 
been  larger  still,  but  for  the  rule  (altered  in  1850),  which 
excluded  candidates  who  had  not  gained  a  mathematical  honour. 

II.  Chancellor's  Medallists,  16.  This  number  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  nearly  doubled,  but  for  the  rule  (repealed 
in  1872)  which  required  candidates  to  be  either  wranglers  or 
senior  optimes  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 


III.  University  Scholars.  This  is  really  the  liighest  classical 
distinction,  being  gained  in  competition  with  all  nndergraduate 
stndents,  in  the  case  of  the  Craven,  Pitt,  Waddington,  Davies, 
Battie  and  Browne  foundations:  with  men  of  first  and  second 
years  in  the  Porson  foundation.  Eton  counts  in  the  given  time 
29  University  Scholars,  Shrewsbury  coming  next  with  22.  Bell 
and  Abbott  Scholarships,  being  limited  to  sons  of  clergymen  in 
their  first  year,  are  not  on  the  same  level  of  honour.  Of  these, 
16,  since  182-t,  are  Salopians, 

IV.  In  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  Shrewsbury  has  had  29 
wi'anglers  (one  senior),  and  37  senior  optimes  in  those  years. 

V.  Composition  Prizes.  (1)  of  Browne's  Medals  Eton 
counts  (at  least)  60,  perhaps  more.  Shrewsbury  comes  next 
with  47.  (2)  of  Camden  and  Povvis  medals  (in  all  38)  Etonians 
have  won  16,  Harrovians  and  Salopians  6  each.  (3)  of  Members' 
Prizes  for  Latin  Essays,  Shrewsbury  counts  13.  (4)  of  Porson 
Prizes,  out  of  65  in  the  given  time,  Shrewsbury  counts  36, 
Harrow  and  Charterhouse  4  each,  Eton  3. 

VI.  College  Fellowships.  Shrewsbury  has  had,  in  Trinity 
College  15  Fellows,  in  St  John's  30,  in  other  Colleges  27  :  being 
in  all  72.  Of  these,  35  have  been  engaged  in  College  tuition : 
one  (Dr  Bateson)  having  been  Master  of  St  John's. 

VII.  It  deserves  special  record,  that  a  Salopian  scholar 
has  attained  the  greatest  variety  of  First  Class  Honours  ever 
yet  gained,  and  one  of  which  future  years  will  not  easily 
produce  another  example.  Henry  Melvill  Gwatkin  (late 
Fellow,  and  now  Lecturer  in  Theology,  of  St  John's  College) 
appears  in  1807  as  a  Wrangler  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos, 
a  First  Classman  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  a  First  Classman  in 
the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos :  in  1868,  his  name  is  alone  in  the 
Fir.st  (Jlass  of  the  Theological  Examination,  winning  also  the 
Hebrew  Prize,  and  the  Scliolefield  Prize  for  Biblical  Greek;  in 
the  same  year,  as  Crosse  Theological  Scholar :  in  1870,  as 
Tyrwhitt's  Hebrew  Scholar.  His  intimate  friends  feel  no  doubt 
that  only  want  of  time  for  the  purpose  hindered  him  from 
entering  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  and  being  a  First  Class- 
man in  it.  And,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  if  the  Historical  Tripos  had  been  instituted  before 
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his  B.A.  degree,  it  would  liave  been  the  easiest  of  his  feats 
to  take  a  place  in  its  First  Class.  Mr  H.  M.  Gwatkin  has 
lately  published  a  learned  work  entitled  "  Studies  of  Arianism, 
chiefly  referring  to  the  character  and  chronology  of  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  Council  of  Nictea." 

VIII.  The  continued  success  of  Shrewsbury  School  in  the 
future  may  be  augured  from  that  with  which  it  is  crowned  in 
the  present  year,  when  Mr  J.  C.  Moss  completes  a  most  brilliant 
career  as  third  Classic  with  a  'proximo  accessit'  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's Medals,  when  Mr  Wardale  holds  the  place  of  second 
Classic,  and  Mr  Seaman  adds  another  Person  Prize  to  the 
86  previously  gained  by  vSalopian  scholai's. 

B.  H.  K. 

Ely,  July  17,  1882. 


P.  S.  To  the  List  on  pages  5,  6  might  have  been  added 
many  names  of  excellent  clergymen,  officers,  and  other  gentle- 
men, professional  and  private,  but  I  have  confined  it  to  persons 
who  hold  or  have  held  distinctive  public  positions  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  literary  men  who  have  been  authors.  Even  in 
these  categories  I  fear  there  may  be  some  omissions,  in  excuse 
for  which  I  can  only  plead  an  old  man's  defective  memory. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Bowen, 

Your  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  proposed  Control  of  the  Public 
Schools  by  the  Universities/'  does  not  even  suggest  to  me  the 
"  ungracious  task  of  meeting  it  uith  hostile  criticism."  I  feel, 
as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  to  which  you  have 
kindly  volunteered  to  act  sponsor  and  give  a  name,  that,  though 
I  think  you  will  prevent  its  friends  from  recognising  the  child  by 
your  selection  of  its  name,  yet  your  feeling  towards  the  real 
infant  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  several  of  your  observations  to 
make  you  seem  almost  to  wish  to  adopt  the  real  child  as  your 
own.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  me  feel  that  it  may  be  well  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  movement  a  little  more 
clearly ;  while  I  am  glad,  also,  to  express  my  concurrence  in  the 
"  amendments  "  to  our  proposals,  which  you  suggest  at  the  end 
of  your  pamphlet,  -which  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  definitely 
advocated,  though  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  you  that  they 
are  scarcely  "  sufficiently  germane  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
your  pages  to  discuss." 

There  are  only  two  points  in  your  historical  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  which  I  feel  it  is  of  importance  to 
notice. — (1)  You  seem  to  invite  disunion  among  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme,  by  assuring  them  that  they  do  not  agree; 
and  {I)  you  "disable  the  judgment"  of  its  promoters  by 
describing  it  as  "  casual."  In  regard  to  the  first, — without 
discussing  the  bounds  of  charity,  whether  or  no  it  be  "  unchari- 
table to  surmise"  that  "the  approval  of  the  Highgate  Meeting 
would  have  been  less  complete  if  the  efforts  of  their  committee 
had  been  more  successful," — I  need  do  no  more  than  repeat  your 
record  that  those  efforts  ivere  adopted  and  approved  ;  and,  while 
you  say,  "  not  without  liesitatiou,"  you  recognise  that  they  were 
so  "completely."     The  fact  is  that  the  old   Committee  were 
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nnanimously  (if  the  Committee's  own  votes  are  omitted)  re-elected 
to  cany  on  the  plans  submitted  in  their  report,  and  I  really 
think  it  is  almost  "  uncharitable  to  surmise "  that  the  meeting 
intentionally  misdirected  their  Committee  as  to  their  wishes  and 
approval.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  think  that  to  justify 
the  terra  "  casual,"  in  regard  to  the  plan,  the  word  "  casual " 
ought  to  mean,  "  that  which  is  the  gradually  shaped  and  matured 
result  of  careful  and  continued  deliberations  upon  the  several 
conceivable  methods  of  attaining  certain  objects,  when  the  several 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  those  methods  were  balanced  in 
regard  to  existing  circumstances/'  In  that  sense,  the  efforts  of  a 
Committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  attaining  any 
object,  ought  surely  to  be  "  casual,"  and  in  that  sense  the  term 
is  applicable  to  our  plan. 

But  I  am  not  careful  to  attach  any  more  importance  to  your 
historical  sketch  than  you  do  yourself,  and  I  pass  to  the  main 
point  of  your  pamphlet,  which  is  a  real  issue,  and  one  on  which 
I  believe  myself  to  differ  from  you  as  to  the  method  to  be 
pursued,  as  completely  as  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  object. 

The  object  in  which  I  believe  myself  to  agree  with  you,  and 
which  has  been  the  sole  motive  of  my  action  in  the  matter,  is  the 
freedom,  variety,  and  completeness  of  School  Education.  The 
method  you  desire  is  a  Minister  of  Education ;  the  method  I 
prefer  to  that  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  Schools  and  Universities. 

You  say  that  your  proposed  "  Council  of  Education  will  form 
the  centre  round  which  may  gather,  slowly  and  tentatively,  a 
system  of  national  secondary  education,"  and  then  to  your  eyes, 
as  to  ours,  after  "hedging  round  their  eccentricities"  with  a 
"  in  future  T/ears,"  a  "  mai/,"  a  "  slowly  and  tentatively"  there 
"  looms  "  still  "  the  spectre "  of  "  the  experience  of  French 
Government  Control,"  which  seems  to  you  "  sufficient  to  warn 
us  against  proceeding  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  caution 
in  the  matter."  So  it  seemed  to  us ;  and  I  think  that  your 
pamphlet  has  answered  its  main  issue  by  that  sentence. 


At  the  same  time  I  am  anxious  that  our  movement  should 
not  be  understood  to  be  prompted  solely  by  this  "negative 
stimulus,"  if  I  may  borrow  that  admirable  phrase,  of  -which  you 
are  too  generous  in  giving  me  credit  for  the  creation.  Distinct 
as  my  preference  is,  I  am  not  solely  or  even  mainly  stimulated  to 
take  part  in  our  present  movement  by  my  preference  for 
University  over  Government  guidance,  correction,  direction,  or 
grooves,  but  also,  and  much  more,  by  the  positive  aids  to 
freedom,  variety,  and  completeness  in  School  Education,  which 
nearer  consideration  of  our  proposals  makes  me  seem  to  find, 
even  in  what  appears  (as  it  seems)  at  first  sight  to  be  Submission 
to  control. 

This  really  seems  to  me  to  be  the  issue  between  us.  The 
movement  is  confessedly  one  which  refers  only  to  studies,  and 
not  to  the  other  parts  of  school  life.  And  I  must  own  that  I 
scarcely  feel  it  is  "  germane  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
discussion  "  to  introduce  the  question  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  parts  of  school  life.  The  whole  tone  of  your 
pamphlet  itself  shews  (if  any  one  could  doubt  it)  that  you  have 
no  wish  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes ;  still  "  dust  is  thrown.'' 
And  yet  at  the  same  time  that  you  "  thrust  at "  our  proposals, 
you  "  teach  us  the  parry  "  too.  Surely,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
other  parts  of  school  life, — the  moral,  social,  and  physical 
well-governing  of  the  Schools — as  they  are  points  which  no 
chance  Inspector  can  do  more  than  observe,  and  would  be  unfit  for 
his  criticism,  so  also  they  are  just  the  points  on  which  the  world 
does  find  it  easy  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  and  defects  of 
Schools,  and  therefore  needs  no  inspection  beyond  what  the 
supervision  of  the  new  Boards  of  Governors  will  guarantee  as 
to  points  of  internal  arrangements.  On  the  other  hand,  no  less 
surely  to  my  mind,  the  indirect  inspection  of  Schools  by  the 
Universities,  which  (as  you  point  out)  exists  in  so  great  a  degree 
in  tlieir  Scholarships,  needs  very  really  (and  all  the  more  from 
the  immediate  importance  which  you  tell  me  thai  it  is  fell  lli;it 
the  public  attaches  to  them,  of  which  I  was  not  aware  myself)  to 


be  corrected  and  directed  by  more  complete  and  adequate 
co-ordination  of  those  Examinations  witb  School  Education^  and 
also  by  adequate  examination  of  the  whole  of  a  School,  to 
supplement  the  imperfect  witness  borne  by  the  success  or  failure 
of  some  particular  boys  in  those  Scholarship  Examinations.  I 
must  say  that  I  still  think  that  the  arguments  you  have  urged 
against  our  scheme,  were  very  fairly  urged  in  our  deliberation  as 
main  reasons  for  it ;  and  I  feel  that,  in  proposing  the  inspection 
of  Schools,  in  the  way  that  we  do,  by  the  Universities,  we  at 
once  avoid  asking  for  an  inspection  on  points  where  it  would  be 
needless  and  impracticable,  and  ask  it  where  it  will  be  of  real 
service  and  in  the  best  way.  This,  as  I  said,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  real  issue,  and  to  this  I  return. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  "  doubt  seriously  whether  the  promoters 
of  our  scheme  have  ever  clearly  placed  before  themselves  the 
exact  objects  at  which  they  aim.'''  You  shew  that,  at  any  rate, 
I  failed  in  the  attempt  which  I  made  at  this  time  last  year  to 
explain  our  objects,  to  which  you  make  reference  once  or  twice. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  fail  again  now,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  this  opportunity  of  making  another  attempt. 

The  objects  which  I  have  set  before  myself,  as  one  of  the 
promoters  of  our  scheme,  are  these  : — 

I.  I  wish  that  all  Schools  should  be  examined,  (or  be,  at 
least,  liable  to  be  examined,)  in  such  ways  as  to  disable  suspicion, 
just  or  unjust,  of  any  School,  great  or  small,  that  it  would  not 
bear  inspection. 

I  beheve  this  to  be  reasonable  in  itself,  to  be  good  for  the 
Schools,  to  be  desired  by  the  public  which  takes  interest  in 
National  Education,  as  well  as  by  parents  of  children  who  are 
to  be  educated,  to  be  intended  as  a  main  part  of  any  new  School 
scheme,  and  to  be  a  thing,  which,  even  if  it  were  not  already  so 
intended,  (which  you  seem  to  doubt,)  is  a  thing  for  Schools  to 
claim  fearlessly  for  themselves  before  a  time  comes  for  it  to  be 
imposed  suspiciously  and  jealously  by  others. 
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n.  I  wish  these  examinations  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Universities,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  Government. 

I  beheve  the  difference  between  the  two  plans  would  be  felt — 
(1)  in  the  arbitrariness  and  individuality  of  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion's control ;  (2)  in  the  centralized  uniformity  of  the  depart- 
mental system  of  such  control ;  (3)  in  the  subjection  of  such 
ministerial  direction  to  political  necessities ;  (4)  in  the  contemp- 
tuous disregard,  in  such  bureaucratic  dii'ectiou,  of  any  such 
influence  of  leading  Public  Schools,  as  you  believe  to  be  strong 
enough  to  affect  it,  but  which  I  believe  that  many  Ministers  of  the 
future  would  feel  it  their  political  necessity  to  slight,  even  while 
they  felt  that  in  so  doing  they  were  sacrificing  the  best  professional 
experience ;  (5)  in  the  abruptness,  crudeness,  and  uncertainty  of 
changes  in  Education,  made  by  men  who  have  theories,  feel  they 
must  do  something,  and  have  not  much  time  to  do  it,  and  who 
also  have  power  to  ordain  a  universal  change  in  a  moment. 
Abrupt  changes  may  be  made,  no  doubt,  in  single  Schools  now, 
but  they  each  form  only  a  unit  in  the  whole  number,  do  not 
force  all  into  their  changes,  and  are  necessarily  limited  and  cor- 
rected by  the  variety  around  them.  "Slowly  and  tentatively" 
seem  to  me  to  be  qualifications  of  such  Governmental  Education, 
which  represent  wishes  rather  than  facts,  and  "  the  experience  of 
French  Government  Control  is  sufficient  to  warn  me  against  pro- 
ceeding other\nse  than  with  the  greatest  caution  "  in  desiring  it. 
Meanwhile,  you  dread  a  set  of  University  fetters,  whilo^  at  the 
same  time,  you  show  how  much  we  are  controlled  and  fettered  by 
them  now  by  your  enumeration  of  changes  which  you  desire  to  see 
in  our  relations  to  them.  I  desire  myscK  to  see  every  one  of  the 
changes  which  you  enumerate.  There  are  no  changes  I  have 
advocated  more.  But  I  see  that  the  Universities  do  not  at 
present  appreciate  the  truth  of  those  changes,  and,  as  I  feel  that 
the  Universities  are  certainly  ready  enough  to  make  changes 
which  they  understand,  I  believe  that  no  method  would  be  found 
more  effectual  towards  bringing  them  into  accord  with  the  views 
which  you  state,  than  that  of  bringing  them  "directly  and  im- 
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mediately,"  instead  of  only  indirectly,  into  connection  with  School 
Education  and  acquaintance  with  it.  Meanwhile,  I  am  content, 
with  the  alternative  of  legislative  abruptness  before  me,  that  the 
Universities  should  not  prefer  haste  to  good  speed. 

III.  I  wish  these  Examinations  to  be  in  the  School-work,  and 
in  all  the  School-work. 

This  we  have  (not  unanimously,  it  is  true,  but  by  large 
majorities)  maintained  as  of  vital  importance.  I  am  delighted  to 
find  you  as  strong  in  maintaining  it.  Uniformity  of  standard  of 
competition  is  of  infinitesimal  importance  compared  with  free- 
dom and  reality  of  teaching.  The  one  is  only  part  of  subsidiary 
educational  machinery,  to  be  submitted  to,  as  far  as  is  necessary ; 
the  other  is  the  life  of  Education.  There  is  no  point  on  which  I 
am  more  clear  than  this.  I  wish  that  Schools  should  have 
absolute  freedom  in  teaching,  but  I  feel  that  for  that  freedom 
itself  it  is  a  gain  to  have  responsible  inspection.  I  hope,  for 
example,  that  your  Scandinavian  class  is  a  reality  and  not  a 
fiction,  even  down  to  the  "  majestic  reform  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Scandinavian  c  ";  though  I  own  to  never  reaching  myself  that 
"  proper  appreciation  "  of  the  sublimer  truths  of  orthoepy,  which 
you  "  understand  to  be  the  very  cream  of  University  distinction." 
But  such  a  Scandinavian  class  cannot  fail  in  its  infancy  to  find 
sponsors  among  the  outside  (or  inside)  world,  who  would  mis- 
name it  "  curious  Scandinavian  energy."  And  it  is  not  only  well 
in  itself  that  "  splendid  successes  "  should  be  distinguished  from 
"  curious  energy,"  but,  to  save  "  the  light  of  Scandinavian  learning 
from  being  quenched  in  the  Schools  for  ever,"  it  is  an  immense 
thing  that  people,  who  carp  at  it  as  a  crotchet  of  no  earthly  use, 
should  be  assured,  by  a  responsible  authority,  that  it  really  is  as 
good  an  engine  of  Education  as  those  other  dead  languages, 
whose  many  educational  advantages  you  paint  so  clearly  under 
a  veil. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  trust  the  sense  and  fairness  of  the 
Universities,  but  in  such  a  Joint  Board  as  is  proposed  for  the 


machinery  of  can-yiug  tlic  scheme  out,  I  thiiik  there  is  as  great 
probability,  as  frail  humanity  can  be  expected  to  provide,  that 
all  good  work  would  have  a  chance  of  appreciation  and  recogni- 
tion. The  scheme,  as  the  Universities  are  moulding  it,  certainly 
endeavours  to  provide  all  opportunities  for  the  best  possible  kinds 
of  special  or  general  inspection.  And  it  will  not  be  in  any 
way  necessary  that  a  "  single  envoy  "  should  be  "  omniscient," 
as  the  very  combination,  which  is  one  point  of  a  general  system, 
will  enable  the  best  talent  in  any  particular  branch  to  be  utilized  for 
all  Schools  ;  while  there  will  always  be  sufficient  personal  visitation 
to  allow  the  circumstances,  natui'c  of  material,  etc.,  to  be  tolerably 
(though  of  course  not  completely)  taken  into  account.  I  believe 
myself  that  it  is  by  inducing  the  Universities  to  exchange  their 
desire  for  uniform  competition  for  an  appreciation  of  adequacy 
in  variety,  and  so  to  be  willing  to  give  their  imprimatur  to 
effective  teaching  in  any  special  branch  at  any  special  School,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  can  be  got  wisely,  understood 
wisely,  and  used  wisely  at  the  Schools. 

IV.  I  wish  School-work,  and  Examination  in  it,  to  supersede 
other  less  useful  and  Educational  Examinations,  as  well  as  to 
receive  (if  it  be  thought  good)  a  definite  Educational  Certificate. 

I  do  not  wish  myself  such  a  General  Degree  Examination  as 
you  favour,  (1)  because  it  would  just  be  one  of  those  separate 
Examinations  unconnected  with  boys'  educational  course,  which, 
you  feel  so  justly  (as  I  think),  terminate  boys'  rational  education; 
and  (2)  because  such  a  General  Examination  must  become  com- 
petitive, and  would  produce  another  of  those  pseudo-necessities 
for  leaving  School  to  go  to  a  crammer.  We  can  see  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations,  what  such  a  General  Degree 
Examination,  framed  on  the  principle  that  it  must  take  care  not 
to  favour  established  systems  of  education,  nor  be  in  connection 
with  them,  would  be  and  would  produce,  I  wish  the  School 
Examinations  in  boys'  own  regular  educational  courses  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Universities ;  and  to  be  recognized  by  them 
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not  only  as  being  (wliat  they  are)  broader  and  more  complete  and 
more  educational  than  their  own  earlv  Examinations  either  for 
Entrance  or  Little-Go,  but  as  being  not  only  adequate  but  the 
best  Examinations  to  be  recognized  as  the  regular  method  of 
admission  to  the  Universities.  This  is  the  real  Keform  that  I 
wish  to  see  result  from  the  present  movement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  point  m  Education  where  it  will  be  best  and 
easiest  for  the  Universities  to  require,  as  the  basis  on  which  their 
own  more  special  education  may  then  fairly  be  started,  the  ade- 
quate amount  of  breadth  and  variety  of  Education,  which  the 
tendencies  of  the  Universities  will  probably  still  (and  perhaps 
wisely)  prohibit  afterwards,  and  which  their  present  modes  of 
competition  prohibit  in  great  measure  even  at  School.  I  believe 
that  School  ought  not  only  to  teach  boys  how  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  thoroughly,  but  also  to  put  into  a  boy^s  hands  the  ends  of  as 
many  threads  of  knowledge  as  he  cau  hold,  any  one  of  which  he  may 
then  follow  up  afterwards.  I  feel  sure  myself  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  to  have  added  to  a  fair  and  sound  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  ideas  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
Music,  Drawing,  other  Languages,  (not  excluding  Scandinavian,) 
than  to  polish  Latin  and  Greek  Composition  a  little  further.  Still  I 
quite  recognise  that  there  is  no  available  kind  of  Examination  which 
tests  ability  so  well  (provided  the  competitors  are  all  trained  in 
the  same  way)  as  those  which  consist  of  Classical  Composition  and 
Translation  and  Mathematics.  In  Examinations  intended  to 
test  ability  therefore,  I  cannot  blame  the  exclusion  of  less  testing 
subjects,  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that,  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  Examination,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  educational 
but  a  test  of  ability,  such  other  subjects  as  English  Literature 
are  equalised  with  them.  At  the  same  time  I  see  that,  if  boys 
are  not  all  trained  in  the  same  system,  (which  is  the  case  now,) 
then  it  is  a  fallacy  to  regard  ability  as  secured  by  selecting  can- 
didates upon  excellence  in  even  the  best  subjects,  in  preference 
to  others  who  combine  fair  knowledge  of  several  subjects.  Even 
for  securing  ability,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Colleges  electing 
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Scholars  simply  on  their  Latin  Prose.  Considered  as  Educational 
Examinations  however,  (which  I  think  University  Scholarship 
Examinations  ought  to  be,)  I  feel  more  strongly  that  any  system, 
■which  misdirects  School  Education,  is  to  be  deprecated  in  any 
Examinations  which  are  to  form  the  passage  from  School  to  the 
University. 

The  nature  of  Scholarship  Examinations  at  present  necessitates 
for  success  that  boys  should  for  their  last  year  (at  least)  confine 
their  attention  to  some  special  branch.  This  I  regard  as  most 
vicious.  It  is  true  that  by  that  time  it  will  have  been  found,  in 
many  boys'  cases,  that  there  are  subjects  which  they  may  as  well 
drop,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  boy,  clever  enough  to  deserve 
a  Scholarship,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  directed,  or  forced  to 
confine  himself  to  any  single  one  subject.  Therefore  I  feel  that 
University  Entrance  Examinations  (whether  in  Scholarships  or 
Matriculations)  are  not  now  good,  educationally,  even  if  they  arc 
good  as  tests  of  ability.  Still  I  do  not  feel  that  Colleges  are 
prepared  to  alter  them.  The  tendency  of  the  University  system 
is  daily  more  and  more  to  separate  subjects,  and  encourage 
thoroughness  in  each  singly.  I  think  that  for  good  men  at  that 
age  they  are  right ;  and  though  I  should  deplore  very  much  any 
such  theory  as  should  cause  the  able  Professors  of  the 
Universities,  with  their  unrivalled  appliances  for  varied  teaching, 
to  consider  themselves  bound  or  entitled  to  confine  themselves  to 
giving  a  perfect  education  to  the  best  men,  and  to  feel  absolved 
from  the  less  satisfactory  but  most  useful  and  real  part  of  their 
teaching,  which  consists  in  giving  so-called  "  popular  "  instruction 
to  ordinary  men, — though,  I  say,  I  should  de})lorc  this,  yet  I 
feel  that  the  change  in  the  position  of  University  Class  Lists 
(from  the  old  simplicity  of  one  List,  in  which  all  men  were 
compared  with  each  other,  to  a  multiplicity  of  Lists,  in  which 
men's  positions  no  longer  form  a  standard  for  individual 
comparison,  but  only  furnish  a  measure  of  absolute  perform- 
ance) is  a  fair  and  a  true  one;  true,  as  giving  a  mark  of 
honour  to  general  levels  of  ability  and  performance  shewn  in 
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some  subject  or  other ;  fair,  as  allowing  ability  in  any  subject,  if 
equal,  to  have  equal  value;  adequate,  since  individual  comparisons 
(even  if  true)  are  not  what  is  practically  wanted,  but  general 
absolute  standards.  But  though  I  feel  this,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  time  that  an  Oxford  First  Class  (e.g.)  shall  mean  just 
this,  that  a  man  has  shown  real  ability  and  proficiency  in  some 
good  pursuit,  yet  I  see  that  that  separating  tendency  acts  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  system,  and  makes  the  desire  of  distinction 
cause  Tutors  and  Pupils  to  wish  the  separation  of  studies  to  begin 
as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  same  desire  makes  promise  of 
distinction  in  such  separate  lines  the  one  thing  regarded  needful 
in  Scholars,  and  the  point  on  which  Scholarships  are  determined ; 
and  so,  through  the  operation  of  Scholarship  Examinations 
conducted  on  such  principles,  the  separate  system,  excellent  for 
later  ages,  is  made  to  act  upon  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  at 
which  it  is  vicious.  I  feel  that,  if  it  is  difficult,  it  is  also 
important  to  obviate  this.  The  easiest,  best,  and  truest  way  of 
doing  so  appears  to  me  to  be  to  induce  the  Universities,  without 
changing  their  own  teaching,  to  change  the  principles  of  passage 
from  Schools  to  the  Universities,  by  connecting  it  more  closely 
and  directly  with  School  Education.  It  is  in  this  feeling  that, 
instead  of  our  asking  the  Universities  to  establish  a  general 
Matriculation  (which  was  difficult  from  many  causes)  we  have 
asked  them  to  establish  a  system  of  Leaving  Certificates,  given 
upon  School  work,  and  equivalent  to  Matriculation.  The 
establishment  of  such  Examinations  or  Certificates  must  obviously 
precede  their  acceptance  by  the  Universities  in  lieu  of  others. 
But,  when  once  established,  I  feel  sure  that  the  difficulties  about 
their  acceptance  will  vanish.  That  they  can  and  will  be 
established  jointly  by  the  Universities  seems  now  to  be  reasonably 
assured.  One  University  has  pledged  itself  to  establish  them ; 
and  if  the  other  has  not  yet  done  so,  through  difference  in  mode 
of  procedure,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  only  in  mode  of  procedure 
that  the  difference  lies.  When  they  are  established  I  feel 
sure  that  they  will  be   generally  accepted  as   equivalent   to 
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Matriculation,  because  I  feel  it  is  for  tlie  advantage  of  every- 
one that  they  should  be  so.  There  may  be,  and  perhaps  always 
will  be,  some  Colleges  who  have  competitive  Matriculation.  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make  against  them.  They  will  still  have 
competition,  as  long  as  circumstances  conduce  to  it.  Scholar- 
ships, too,  will  be  still  (at  present)  competitive.  There  is  no 
alternative  yet  found  for  everybody.  But  even  in  these  cases  of 
competition  it  will  be  reasonable  for  the  University  to  require  the 
Certificates  as  its  condition  of  Matriculation,  and  so  to  save  the 
clever  boys  from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  most  of  their  varied 
school  teaching  by  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  continue  it. 
This  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  College  Examinations  or 
teaching.  Meanwhile  it  can  be  of  no  use  or  pleasure  to  Colleges 
to  have  ordinary  Matriculation  examinations,  if  they  can  have 
responsible  University  certificates  of  fitness  substituted,  with  no 
trouble  to  them.  Hitherto  no  substitute  has  been  provided,  and 
Matriculation  Examinations  have  served  a  purpose  in  screwing 
weak  boys  up  to  a  spasmodic  effort  to  collect  their  grammar  and 
sums  into  a  producible  shape.  But  if  this  is  done  by  responsible 
University  authority  in  connection  with  School  Education,  I  feel 
sure  that  it  would  at  once  be  recognised  that  the  same  advantages 
are  gained  in  a  way  in  all  respects  better  for  Education.  I  be- 
lieve this  will  be  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  leading  the  Univer- 
sities to  widen  their  curriculum  too  in  co-ordination  with  that  of 
the  Schools.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  generation  at  the  Univer- 
sity to  change  suddenly  their  curriculum,  and  we  should  consider 
it  unreasonable^Jn  them  to  do  so  (as  an  Educational  Minister 
would  probably  do)  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  School 
Education.  In  such  things  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Schools 
should  begin,  and  then,  when  the  time  comes,  the  Universities 
should  co-ordinate  their  course  with  that  of  the  Schools.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  such  a  natural  fitness  in  this,  that,  if  the  Schools 
and  Universities  are  brought  into  the  close  relations  proposed  by 
this  movement,  the  result  will  soon  follow.  At  present,  the 
University  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  curriculum  of  Schools ; 


then  it  will  have  a  definite  account  of  that  adopted  by  each. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  another  of  your  wishes,  that  our  move- 
ment tends  to  bring  about. 

V.  I  wish  the  Universities  to  organize  and  provide  Examiners 
for  the  Schools.  Even  if  none  of  those  farther  results  can  be  at- 
tained, this  minor  object  will  be  something.  Eor  all  the  Schools, 
whose  new  schemes  provide  that  Examiners  are  to  be  appointed 
by  their  Governors,  it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  that  so 
respected  an  authority  as  the  University  should  provide 
authorized  Examiners  independent  and  unconnected  with  the 
Masters,  whom  both  Governors  and  Masters  alike  could  trust 
and  accept.  In  itself  it  will  be  a  great  thing  that  a  system  of 
Examiners  should  be  organized  (as  I  believe  they  could  readily) 
out  of  both  Residents  and  Non-residents.  The  former  would 
arrange  their  engagements  to  suit,  and  the  latter  would  keep 
themselves  more  freshly  and  continuously  in  "  Examining  order." 
The  list  of  Examiners  would  enable  the  Universities  too  to 
select  men  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
several  Schools.  Some  large  Schools  may  not  feel  the  advantage 
of  this.  But  for  the  mass  of  Schools  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
substantial  advantage.  I  believe  it  will  also  be  an  advantage  to 
them  that  the  Reports  should  be  sent  to  a  responsible  impartial 
body,  like  the  University,  which  will  be  able  to  review  the 
individuahsms  of  young  Examiners'  expressions,  and  without 
garbling  the  facts  may  clothe  them  in  academic  garb. 

VI.  I  wish  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Universities  as 
Independent  Heads  of  National  Education;  and  also  to  see 
them  act  in  concert  on  questions  of  National  Education. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Universities  accept  and  carry  out  broadly 
and  fully  the  suggestions  we  have  made,  these  six  wishes  will  be 
accomplished.  I  do  not  feel  that  they  will  be  subjecting  us  to 
University  control  more  than  we  are  now  subjected;  nor  do  I 
indeed  think  that  they  will  control  us  through  them  any  more 
than  we  shall  control  them.  The  School  and  University  courses 
will,  I  hope,  be  brought  into  connection  and  co-ordination. 
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The  difficulties  which  you  feel,  are  of  course  those  which  we 
have  had  to  consider  at  our  meetings.  Most  of  them  have,  I 
believe,  been  felt  to  disappear  on  being  faced,  both  by  ourselves 
and  the  University  Committees.  The  number  of  Examiners,  and 
consequent  expense,  is  felt  to  have  been  exaggerated.  There  are 
not,  in  fact,  many  large  Schools.  The  practicability  of  using  the 
School  Examinations  as  the  material  for  inspection  is  accepted  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  Examination,  made  as  it  is  by 
Masters  for  their  own  school  purposes,  and  retaining  its  own 
school  use,  will  from  that  very  fact  be  also  the  truest  opportunity 
of  real  inspection.  The  scheme  of  "sinking  a  shaft"  approves 
itself  generally,  and  if  you  will  accept  my  definition  of  "  casual " 
for  your  second  use  of  the  word  as  well  as  for  the  first,  I  think 
your  mineralogist  would  be  content  with  such  a  "  casual  system 
of  shafts,'^  conducted  on  principles,  and  worked  by  experienced 
hands,  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  eviscerate  actually  the 
whole  of  the  district  whose  metalliferous  wealth  he  desired  to 
estimate.  The  one  difficulty  that  remains,  but  which  I  hope  to 
see  disappear,  like  the  rest,  upon  being  faced,  is  that  which  you 
feel  that  there  is  in  "  comparing  the  results  of  two  Examinations 
of  which  the  materials  vary,  or  of  offering  University  advantnges 
in  return  for  successes  of  which  you  have  not  beforehand 
determined  the  conditions."  The  main  difficulty  about  the 
certificates  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  University  to  trust  the 
judgment  of  its  two  or  three  Examiners  to  judge  upon  School 
performances,  whether  boys  deserve  their  certificate.  I  feel 
myself  that  this  instinctive  unwillingness  represents  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  certificate. 

I  am  not  myself  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
German  Slbituricnten^priifunqcn,  and  certainly  I  have  not  dreamt 
of  arguing  that  we  should  have  such  a  process  because  Germany 
has.  V>\xi,  accepting  your  description  of  them,  T  think  they 
represent  very  much  what  our  jiroposed  certificates  would  amount 
to,  if  accejjted  as  we  wish.  They  would  represent  very  much 
the  method,  the  range,  and  the  supervision  proposed ;  the  same 
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testimony  to  training  and  character  would  be  given  by  a 
certificate  which  showed  that  a  boy  had  passed  through  his 
course  naturally  at  a  good  School.  And  the  most  important 
thing  we  wish  is  that  it  should  confer  a  right  of  entrance  to  the 
Universities. 

I  confess  I  see  nothing  in  these  points  which  the  University 
Examiners  (or  at  any  rate  these  Examiners  in  conjunction  with 
the  School  Masters  and  such  central  University  direction  as 
should  be  determined  upon)  may  not  be  reasonably  trusted  to  do. 
The  object  is  not  greater,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  is  not 
greater,  than  each  Tutor  has  at  present  in  determining  a  Matri- 
culation, or  than  is  trusted  to  two  Examiners  in  Responsions  and 
Moderations.  I  think  it  is  more  in  idea  than  in  fact  that  there 
is  any  difficulty  about  the  School  Examiners  determining  Certifi- 
cates. I  feel  sure  that,  with  the  power  of  setting  additional 
papers, — and  possibly  at  first  the  power  of  referring  doubtful  cases 
to  a  Central  Board, — two  Examiners  may  be  trusted  to  determine 
whether  boys  are  fit  to  Matriculate.  Colleges  which  admit 
simply  by  competition  would,  as  I  said  before,  have  their  men 
still  to  compete  in  something,  but  would  escape  the  Pass  part  of 
their  Matriculations,  and  I  hope  they  would  be  obliged  to  require 
the  Certificate  too.  (  olleges  which  only  require  that  all  their  men 
should  be  fit  Candidates  for  Honours,  might  possibly  have  their 
requirements  wholly  met :  that  would  be  a  further  question. 
Meanwhile  ordinary  men  would  pass  from  School  to  the  University 
in  the  most  natural  and  best  way,  through  a  responsible  University 
Examination  upon  their  School-work.  The  chief  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  in  it  would  be,  lest  the  Examiners  should  tend 
to  settle  the  question  upon  their  extra  papers,  and  should  set 
those  extra  papers  on  a  uniform  line,  such  as  {e.g.)  the 
requirements  of  Responsions.  That  would  be  a  fatal  misconcep- 
tion of  the  main  and  vital  distinction  between  the  scheme  which 
we  propose  and  a  general  uniform  Matriculation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  natural  tendency,  and  the  import  of  it  might  not  be  so 
apparent  to  others,  at  first,  as  it  is  to  Schoolmasters.      It  is  a 
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distinctiou  tlierefore  -u-liich  I  am  specially  anxious  to  mark.  Our 
proposal  therefore  has  for  its  characteristics,  that  what  it  asks,  is 
a  certificate  (1)  of  a  Pass  Standard;  (2)  at  the  Schools  on 
School-work ;  (3)  to  be  (required  [?]  and)  accepted  for  Matricu- 
lation. Boys  who  are  not  at  School  can  easily  have  an  equivalent 
provided  for  them.  Colleges  which  want  an  Honour  Standard 
may  possibly  (I  see  no  difficulty  myself)  have  such  a  further 
Standard  added.  But  the  main  points  of  our  proposal  are 
(to  my  mind)  those  which  I  have  stated.  I  fullij  grant  that  if 
the  Universities  cannot  accept  the  position  of  recognizing 
different  School  systems,  and  exa^nining  in  their  School  work, 
they  will  not  do  what  we  want. 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be,  no  doubt^  in  starting  the  system, — 
in  fixing  the  standard.  The  probable  danger  will  be  a  tendency 
to  fix  it  too  high.  This  has  usually  been  the  case  in  new 
Examinations.  But  in  a  short  time  they  find  their  level.  If  the 
Universities  adopt  some  such  scheme  of  subjects  as  that  which 
we  suggested,  I  do  not  think  they  would  find  much  difficulty. 
I  have  had  myself  considerable  experience  in  School  Examinations, 
College  Matriculations,  Responsions,  and  Moderations,  and  have 
acted  with  many  different  colleagues  in  such  work ;  and  ray 
experience  has  been  that  there  is  surprisingly  little  difficulty  or 
difference  of  opinion  in  questions  of  "  passing  "  or  "  plucking,'' 
and  that  two  persons  can  settle  them  as  well  as  two  thousand, 
and  would  settle  them  in  the  same  way.  There  would  be 
ex-School  Masters, — not  ex-Head  Masters  only,  but  still  better 
ex-Assistant  Masters, — to  assist  the  Joint  Board  in  fixing  at  first 
what  amount  ought  to  be  required ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  many  men  in  the  Universities  who  would  be  ready  to 
take  part  in  what  will  be  really  an  interesting  as  well  as  important 
University  work,  in  starting  such  a  system  in  an  intelligent, 
practical,  and  considerate  manner. 

I  believe  that  these  difficulties  arc  liable  to  be  exaggerated, 
and  that  they  will  disappear  ou  being  faced.     Still  flicy  ari'  no 
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doubt  felt,  and  I  for  one  appreciate  gratefully  the  readiness 
which  the  Universities  have  shewn  to  face  them.  I  feel  that  you 
agree  entirely  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  rather  by  "  keeping 
the  relation  of  the  Colleges  and  the  Schools  on  the  cordial  footing 
on  which  they  happily  stand  at  present/'  than  by  any  "  churlish 
courses''  of  antagonism,  that  we  may  hope  to  reach  the  co- 
ordination of  our  courses  of  education  in  the  way  which  I  believe 
you  agree  with  me  in  desiring. 

The  difficulties  of  dealing  immediately  with  the  questions  of 
Entrance  and  Scholarship  Examinations  (to  which  you  refer  in 
your  suggestions  2  and  3)  seemed  to  be  insuperable.  I  hope 
that  the  movement,  which  we  have  been  promoting,  may  lead  to 
their  being  surmounted.  They  are  points  on  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  Head  Masters  have  expressed  their  wishes  very  clearly.  I  do 
not  feel  sure  that  there  is  the  same  consensus  as  to  the  limitations 
of  age,  though  I  agree  myself  cordially  with  you  in  thinking  it 
"  the  principal  of  all  the  reforms  which  deserve  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  Schools  and  Universities."  I  certainly  hope  very 
much  to  see  the  Universities  some  day  fix  their  limits /or  Honours 
by  age  instead  of  "  standing."  For  granting  a  Degree,  a  certain 
"standing"  or  length  of  residence  is  a  reasonable  condition. 
For  Honours,  the  reasonable  limit  is  one  of  age.  If  Honours  are 
granted  without  regard  to  age,  it  follows  that  boys  are  unfairly 
weighted,  who  are  sent  early  to  the  University;  and  so  the 
tendency  must  be  to  send  them  as  late  as  possible.  No  other 
change  but  this  seems  to  me  necessary,  everything  else  would 
follow ;  and  this  seems  to  me  a  change  necessary  in  itself  to  make 
Honours  fair.  While  a  man  of  thirty  can  be  Senior  Wrangler 
or  get  a  First  Class,  Class  Lists  are  untrue.  I  hope  to  see  this 
recognised  some  day, — but  till  then,  I  do  not  think  that  School- 
masters will  agree  in  pressing  for  a  limitation  of  the  age  for 
entrance.  A  year  at  that  time  of  life  often  makes  just  all  the 
difference  between  a  boy  and  a  man. 

You  see  that  I  concur  in  all  the  suggestions  which  you  have 
made  (as  supplement  rather  than  amendments  to  ours)  in  regard 
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to  the  relations  of  the  Schools  and  Universities.  I  entertain  a 
hope  that  you  also  do  not  disapprove  of  the  objects  which  have 
been  the  aim  of  our  movement.  Those  objects  are,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  following : — 

That  the  Universities  should  be  strengthened  in  their  position 
as  Independent  Heads  of  National  Education,  by  their  taking 
charge  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  inspecting  and  co- 
ordinating it,  and  also  by  acting  in  concert  on  such  points  more 
than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

That  Schools  (great  and  small,  but  especially  the  smaller  ones) 
should  have  the  advantage  of  an  organized  system  of  Examiners 
which  should  provide  them  at  once  with  Examiners,  satisfactory 
alike  to  Masters  and  Governors,  with  a  share  in  the  best  central 
talent  to  judge  of  their  specialities,  and  with  a  responsible,  inde- 
pendent Inspection  that  would  in  many  cases  be  also  a  Protection. 

That  Schools  should  have  such  Examinations  as  should  disable 
any  suspicion  of  their  soundness. 

That  School  Teaching,  in  its  fullest  freedom  and  breadth,  should 
receive  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  stimulus  from  the  Univer- 
sities, and  should  have  its  due  and  definite  recognition. 

That  access  to  the  Universities  should  be  made  to  depend,  not 
upon  Examinations  directed  to  test  boys'  proficiency  in  certain 
parts  of  the  University  course,  (which,  by  theii-  nature,  both 
interfere  with  the  School  course,  and  also  supersede  those  parts 
of  the  University  course  by  anticipating  them;)  but,  upon  Exam- 
inations in  the  School  course,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  boy  and . 
man's  education,  on  which  the  University  course  may  then  be 

based. 

That  the  Schools  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  centralized  uni- 
formity, or  the  arbitrary  caprice,  of  a  Government  Department. 

These  are  the  objects  which  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  to 
attain  by  our  present  movement.  I  believe  our  movement  gives 
the  best  hope  of  attaining  them.  "Whether  we  attain  them  or 
not,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  to  my  mind,  as  definite  as  they  are 
important. 
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You  say  there  is  no  pressing  need.  I  reply  that  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  of  legislation  make  pressing  need  enough  (if  we 
need  such  pressure)  for  Schools  and  Universities  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  to  be  the  first  to  see  anything  which  will  approve 
itself,  when  seen,  as  being  either  a  reasonable  requirement,  or  a 
real  improvement,  in  their  system  of  Education. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  this  rapidly.  I 
only  saw  your  pamphlet  three  days  ago,  and  I  have  been  moving 
about  ever  since.  But  I  was  anxious  to  finish  it  with  our  holi- 
days, which  end  to-day,  and  I  only  hope  that  my  haste  may  not 
have  made  me  say  anything  that  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid, 
or  that  if  it  has,  it  may  excuse  it. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  truly, 

GEOEGE    RIDDING, 
Chairman  of  the  Head  Masters'  Committee, 


Winchester  College, 

May  1st,  1872. 
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THE   LONG  VACATION, 
A   SUGGESTION   FOR  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  general  public  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  University  reforms.  This  is  believed  to  be  one 
reason  why  legislation  afifecting  the  Universities  is  only  accom- 
plished after  great  delays;  it  has  often  happened  that  after  the 
Government  have  introduced  a  Universities  Bill  they  have 
allowed  it  to  drop,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  measures 
in  which  a  more  general  public  interest  has  been  manifested. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  persons  are  affected  by  changes, 
that  residents  are  apt  to  consider  as  most  important;  the 
natural  consequence  is  that  alterations  in  the  tenure  of  Fellow- 
ships and  the  reorganization  of  our  teaching  arrangements  are 
seldom  mentioned  and  hardly  ever  understood  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  University  itself.  The  endowment  of  research 
and  encouragement  of  the  highest  studies  are  subjects  which 
appeal  to  a  somewhat  wider  circle ;  but  unfortunately  the 
number  of  those  who  reall}'-  care  about  those  highest  studies 
is  still  very  small  and  increases  slowly.  Any  changes  such  as 
these  must  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  University  as  a  place 
of  education,  and  are  therefore  really  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Under- 
graduates here :  thus  a  large  and  increasing  section  of  the 
community  is  really  concerned  in  them;  but  this  interest  is  too 
remote  and  indirect  to  be  generally  perceived. 

The  changes  that  really  excite  public  interest  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree  are  those  which  directly  and  immediately  affect 
the  Undergraduates.  When  the  lai'ge  number  of  freshmen  who 
come  up  each  year  is  considered,  it  is  seen  that  the  interests  at 
stake  in  any  change  in  the  course  of  University  training  are 
widespread  and  important.  The  numerous  local  Colleges  which 
have  lately  sprung  into  existence,  the  University  extension 
classes  hold  iti  large  towns,  and  the  organization  of  the  local 
examinations  liavc  all  coiiti  ilmtcil  to  increase  the  general  in- 
terest f' 1 1  ill  till    I 'iijversity  courses  of  study. 


Two  of  the  points  which  have  received  most  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  course  of  study  for  a  degree  are  the  number  of 
years  over  which  the  required  residence  is  spread  and  the  great 
length  of  the  vacations.  Both  tliese  points  were  frequently 
referred  to  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  (May  8,  1877) 
on  a  proposal  of  Mr  Gregory's  to  give  power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  make  provisions  "  For  regulating  the  residence  of 
Undergraduates  at  the  Universities  and  the  number  and 
length  of  the  terms  to  be  kept  by  them  as  a  qualification  for 
a  degree." 

This  proposal  was  defeated  by  147  to  143,  it  being  repre- 
sented that  such  changes  were  better  made  by  the  Universities 
themselves.  There  were  many  speakers  in  the  debate,  but 
practically  no  answer  or  contradiction  was  given  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  said,  "There  ought  to  be  instruction  supplied 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  young  men  who  coukl  not  afford 
to  spend  three  years  at  a  University  might  be  enabled  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years  to  enter  on  the  active  pursuits  of  life." 

It  is  not  too  nmch  to  say  that  considerable  disappointment 
will  be  felt  through  the  country  if  the  Universities  do  not  take 
the  present  opportunity  for  considering  some  scheme  for  making 
the  conditions  of  residence  for  a  degree  somewhat  less  onerous 
and  more  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The 
Universities  Act  of  1877  was  intended  to  give  to  the  Univer- 
sities "power  to  extend  more  generally  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
education;"'  this  will  not  be  done  if  we  are  contented  with 
internal  College  reforms  or  even  with  an  increased  Professoriate 
and  enlarged  Laboratories  and  Museums. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  University  would  willingly  consent 
to  materially  diminish  the  actual  amount  of  residence  required 
for  a  degree :  we  have  always  ventured  to  think  that  there  is 
much  more  in  a  University  education  than  can  be  tested  by 
an  examination,  and  any  proposal  to  cut  down  the  required 
residence  from  nine  terms  to  six  would  no  doubt  be  strongly 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  step  towards  making  the 
University  merely  an  examining  body.  A  proposal  to  lengthen 
the  residence  required  in  each  term  was  recently  rejected  in 
the  Senate  by  such  a  large  majority  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  again  brought  forward./ 

^  Queen's  speech,  at  the  prorogaliou  of  Parliament.     14  Aug.  1877. 


It  appears  to  me  that  a  good  deal  miglit  be  done  in  the 
desired  direction  by  the  establishment  of  an  additional  term  in 
the  Long  Vacation,  which  Undergraduates  might  keep  or  not  at 
their  discretion.  By  means  of  this,  Undergraduates  might  reside 
in  two  years  nearly  as  long  as  they  do  now  in  three,  and  the 
University  might  consent  to  give  a  degree  after  residence  for 
eio-ht  consecutive  terms. 

To  explain  the  scheme  somewhat  more  in  detail ;  at  present, 
residence  on  the  average  lasts  eight  Aveeks  in  each  Michaelmas 
and  Lent  Term,  and  six  weeks  in  the  Easter  Term,  (the  length 
of  the  terms  varying  with  the  date  of  Easter) ;  making  22 
weeks  in  the  year;  so  that  the  ordinary  Poll-man  resides  in 
his  nine  terms  QQ  weeks.  If  an  additional  term  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Long,  and  eight  weeks'  residence  required,  a 
man  might  get  30  weeks'  residence  a  year,  and  in  his  two 
years  could  reside  60  weeks  instead  of  the  66  weeks'  residence, 
Avhich  are  now  completed  in  three  years.  The  only  residence 
lie  Avould  lose  would  be  the  length  of  an  Easter  term.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  in  any  way  to  alter  the  conditions  of  residence 
for  men  who  were  willing  to  keep  nine  terms  according  to  the 
present  system. 

It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  additional  work  would  be 
entailed  on  college  tutors  and  lecturers.  But  under  the  present 
system  men  are  in  residence  during  the  Long  Vacation  in  (I 
believe)  every  college  of  the  University,  and  someone  must  reside 
to  maintain  discipline  :  in  cases  where  no  tutor  was  in  residence 
the  tutorial  authority  and  duties  could  be  delegated  to  a  resident 
fellow.  A  satisfactory  number  of  lectures  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  voluntary  lecturers  to  form  a  complete  inter-collegiate 
scheme.  It  might  be  made  a  general  rule  that,  in  all  cases  where 
residence  is  required  as  a  condition  for  holding  a  fellowship  or 
other  office,  residence  for  any  three  terms  out  of  the  four  should 
suffice  :  and  thus  it  could  be  arranged  that  any  one  Avho  lec- 
tured in  this  new  summer  term  should  be  free  during  one  of 
the  other  terms :  the  total  number  of  lecturers  would  be  in- 
creased, but  their  work  would  remain  the  same  in  amount  as 
at  present.  Many  lecturers  would  consider  the  opportunity  of 
occasionally  taking  their  long  holiday  in  llie  wintrr  cu'  spring  ;iii 
advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  iinpurtiiiirc. 


Another  objection  will  be  that  the  Long,  as  it  exists  now  for 
men  who  come  up  to  read,  will  be  spoilt.  At  present  it  is  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  time ;  there  are  no  lectures,  and  the 
University  regulations  are  not  enforced  as  in  term  time.  As 
for  the  lectures,  a  college  would  probably  still  allow  its  honour 
men  to  reside,  as  at  present,  without  attending  lectures ;  this 
would  remain,  as  it  now  is,  a  matter  entirely  dependiog  on 
college  regulations :  and  as  for  the  University  discipline  ;  rules 
that  are  useful  and  necessary  in  May  cannot  be  altogether 
grievous  and  out  of  place  in  July.  The  Proctorial  duties  would 
be  slightly  increased,  but  by  the  appointment  of  additional  Pro- 
proctors  the  duties  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  press  on  no  one 
more  heavily  than  at  present. 

Many  men,  it  will  be  said,  now  employ  their  Long  Vacations 
to  great  advantage  in  travelling  or  in  studies  that  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  pursuing  here  ;  they  may  still  continue  to  do  so, 
it  is  on  behalf  of  those  who  find  they  cannot  employ  their  vaca- 
tions in  these  pleasant  and  useful  ways  that  the  change  is 
asked  for.- — But  it  is  said  that  the  social  influences  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  are  such  an  important  part  of  the  life  here,  must 
have  time  to  do  their  work ;  and  that  their  action  must  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  three  years.  It  may  be  so,  and  it  is  not 
claimed  that  eight  terms  residence  in  two  years  would  in  every 
respect  be  as  useful  as  nine  terms  spread  over  three  years ;  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question  ;  it  often  seems  that,  when 
men  come  up  in  October  after  their  four  months  holiday,  they 
have  almost  forgotten  how  to  work,  and  some  little  time  has 
to  elapse  before  they  get  into  the  way  of  it  again. 

It  would  manifestly  be  unjust  that  an  eight-term  man 
should  be  able  to  actually  take  his  degree  a  year  before  anine- 
term  man  of  the  same  standing,  and  thus  gain  a  year's  seniority 
over  him ;  it  would  be  easy  to  prevent  this  by  allowing  the 
eight-term  man  to  pass  his  examination  indeed  at  the  end  of 
eight  terms  but  not  admitting  him  to  his  degree  for  a  year  after- 
wards. This  will  be  more  intelligible  on  noticing  how  far  the 
University  Examinations  as  at  present  existing  would  fit  in 
with  this  proposal ;  absolutely  no  alterations  would  be  required, 
as  will  be  shewn  by  tracing  the  career  of  a  man  under  this 
scheme.        /  / 


If  he  came  up  in  Jul}-  1878  he  would  go  in  for  his 

Little-go  in  December  1878 

General  in  June  1879| 

^       •  1   •     T         -loorif  or  iripos  in  June  1880  , 

Special  in  June  1880]  ^ 

and  would  take  his  B.A.  degree  in  June  1881, 
and  his  M.A.  degree  in  the  Easter  term  1885. 
It  will  be  found  that  if  he  failed  to  pass  any  of  his  examina- 
tions, he  would  have  a  second  chance  at  a  convenient  date. 
Absolutely  no  change  would  be  necessary,  though  it  would  be 
convenient  if  the  Academical  year  were  to  begin  on  July  1 
instead  of  October  1. 

The  direct  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  University  and 
Colleges  spring  from  the  power  that  this  scheme  would  give  for 
educating  a  largjer  number  of  undergraduates  without  the  neces- 
sity  of  enlarging  buildings  or  establishment.  It  is  dangerous 
to  venture  on  figures,  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
suppose  500  nine-term  undergraduates  are  replaced  by  750 
eight-term  men  ;  the  latter  require  exactly  the  same  number 
of  rooms  and  servants,  of  hall,  chapel  and  lecture-room  accommo- 
dation, and  the  result  is  a  clear  gain ;  which  would  be  shared 
between  the  men  themselves,  the  Colleges  and  the  University. 
At  the  present  time  when  lodgings  are  often  only  found  with 
difficulty  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Colleges,  such 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  University  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

There  would  be  then  an  absolute  pecuniary  gain  to  the 
University  and  the  Colleges,  moreover  there  would  be  a  further 
gain  from  increasing  so  largely  the  number  of  men  who  had  ex- 
perience of  University  training  and  who,  si;attered  over  the 
country,  would  promote  the  interests  and  extend  the  influence 
of  the  University. 

If  such  a  scheme  should  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the  Uni- 
versity, it  would  in  its  operation  be  wholly  permissive;  no 
College  would  be  compelled  to  admit  men  who  wished  to  enter 
under  the  new  regulations  and  no  student  would  be  compelled  to 
alter  his  course  of  study  in  the  least.  It  would  leave  everything 
as  it  is  now,  with  an  addition,  and  thus  meet  the  wants  of  some 
cla.sses  on  whom  the  present  regulations  press  somevvliat  hardly. 

'  This  aBsumes  that  the  changes  approved  by  the  Senate  as  to  the  time  of 
holding  the  principal  Tripos  examinations  are  carried  out. 
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There  would  be  a  considerable  pecuniary  saving  to  tlie 
undergraduate,  and  this  gain  would  be  much  more  than  the 
expenses  of  the  term  by  which  residence  would  be  diminished. 
At  present,  during  the  thirty  weeks  in  each  year  during  which 
he  is  away  from  Cambridge  the  undergraduate  must  live  some- 
where, and  must  have  expenses  of  one  sort  or  another.  A  few 
are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tutorships,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  poorer  students  are  very  glad  when  their  enforced  four 
months  idleness  is  over  and  they  can  get  to  work  again.  As 
far  as  I  can  calculate,  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  degree  would 
be  diminished  to  an  economical  man  by  at  least  one-fifth. 
This  diminution  of  expense  however  is  of  but  small  importance 
compared  to  the  gain  of  time  that  would  accompany  it : — the 
saving  of  a  year  at  a  most  important  time  in  a  man's  life.  The 
men  who  would  most  of  all  profit  by  this  are  those  who  after 
taking  their  degrees  here  have  to  commence  their  professional 
education ;  a  very  large  projiortion  of  men  who  are  preparing 
for  the  professions,  especially  those  of  law  and  medicine,  are 
now  prevented  by  the  length  of  our  course  from  coming  here ; 
these  are  the  men  to  whom  it  is  most  important  in  the  interests 
of  themselves,  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  country  at  large 
that  all  possible  facilities  should  be  offered.  Another  class  of 
men  who  would  greatly  gain  by  the  change  are  those  who  come 
up  rather  late  in  life ;  often  after  having  made  great  sacrifices 
to  scrajDe  together  enough  to  get  through  their  University 
career.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  these  men  to  enable 
them  to  get  to  their  professional  work  as  clergymen,  teachers 
&c.,  a  year  earlier  than  they  can  at  present. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  scheme  such  as  that  just 
sketched  could  be  framed  which  should  be  altogether  free  from 
drawbacks ;  all  that  can  be  lioped  for  is  a  plan  which,  in- 
terfering as  little  as  possible  with  existing  regulations  and 
existing  courses  of  study,  may  at  the  same  time  ofier  important 
facilities  to  many  who  are  now  prevented  from  obtaining  a 
University  education.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
these  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities ;  and  it  is 
for  the  Universities  to  consider  whether,  by  making  the  slight 
concessions  involved  in  such  a  scheme,  they  would  not  become, 
even  more  than  they  now  are,  truly  great  national  institutions. 

CAMBKIDGE  :     PRINTED   BY  C.  J.  CLAY,    M.A.    AT   THE    UNIVERSITY   PRESS. 
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AFFILIATION  OF  LOCAL  COLLEGES. 


Reports  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  conferences 
held  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid<ijo  with  a  view  to  the  affiliation 
of  King's  College,  London,  to  the  two  Universities;  and 
it  is  understood  that  proposals  to  that  effect  either  have 
been,  or  will  shortly  bo,  submitted  to  the  Universities  by  the 
authorities  of  King's  College.  The  question  thus  opened  is 
not  only  one  of  considerable  complexity  in  its  general  aspect, 
but  it  involves  an  inquiry  into  details  connected  with  the 
particular  institution  by  which  the  application  is  made.  As 
I  am  myself  a  member  of  the  staff  of  King's  College,  and 
have  taken  much  interest  in  the  proposal  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  mooted,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be 
unfitting  that  I  should  endeavour  to  (h-aw  out  the  vai-ious 
cunsideratioiis  belonging  to  the  subject,  and  at  tlu.'  same 
time  supply  the  information  which  would  be  naturally  looked 
for  by  the  members  of  the  two  Universities  before  the  matter 
is  formally  brought  before  them  for  decision. 

To  deal  first  with  the  general  question,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  po.sition  of  the  Universities  at  the  present  time 
is  such  that  there  is  a  pWrnrJ/acze  obligation  upon  them  to 
entertain  any  proposal  wiiich  can  be  shown  to  be  likely 
to  benefit  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  provided  it 
can  be  carried  into  effect  without  injury  to  their  own  in- 
terests. The  Universities  are  now  recognised  not  only  as 
places  where  the  higher  education  is  carried  on,  but  also 
as  bodies  ftossessed  of  legislative  and  fxeciitivf  powers  in  all 
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matters  which  concern  the  higher  education  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  therefore  bound  to  exercise  those   powers  as 
may  be  best  for  the  promotion  and  superintendence  of  such 
education.     Nor  is  this  merely  a  claim  or  demand  put  for- 
ward  by  the  outer  world   without  being  admitted  by  the 
Universities.     The  Universities,  of  their   own   free   action, 
have  deliberately  assumed  these  functions  to  themselves  by 
their  institution  of  the  Local  Examinations,  and  also  of  the 
Leaving   Examinations   at  the    larger   public  schools ;   the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  even  gone  further  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Examinations  for  Women,  and  by  undertaking 
to   supply  lecturers  for  some  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns.     These  changes  have  all  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  tended  very  greatly  to 
increase  the  popularity  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Universities  abroad  ;  while  at  the  same  time  internal  changes 
have  been  going  on,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  throw 
open  the  Universities  as  widely  as  possible,  to  improve  and 
widen  the  education  there  given,  and  to  diminish  the  neces- 
sary expenses  by  the  admission  of  non-collegiate  students. 
Meanwhile  the  colleges  have  contributed  to  the  same  end  by 
giving  up  restrictions,  by  combining  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  finally  by  devoting  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
their  revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  scholars  and  the  pay- 
ment of  lecturers  or  professors.     The  importance  of  these 
clianges,  as  bearing  upon  the  national  welfare,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  but  they  are  of  scarcely  less  importance  in 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  University  and  the  colleges 
themselves.     If  the  state  of  things  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  the  same  now  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  antagonism  which  would  have  thus  grown  up  be- 
tween the  Universities   and  the   more   active  and  moving 
elements  of  the  national  life  would  have  given  a  dangerous 
force  to  the  outcry  against  endowments  of  which  Mr.  Lowe 
is  now  almost  the  solitary  exponent  ? 

Still,  though  much  has  been  done,  no  fair-minded  or 
thoughtful  man  will  deny  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
None,  I  suppose,  would  assert  that  the  Universities  have  yet 
reached  the  limits  of  their  usefulness,  or  done  all  that  Eng- 
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land  expects  of  them.  Not  to  touch  on  the  well-worn  com- 
parison between  the  proportion  of  learned  works  produced  by 
the  Universities  of  England  and  of  Germany,  and  allowing 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  great  work  done  by  our  Univer- 
sities in  forming  the  mind  and  manners  of  English  gentle- 
men, we  surely  must  deplore  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  wealthy  and  professional  classes  are  scarcely  brought  at 
all  under  the  influence  of  the  Universities.  ^Yould  it  not 
be  a  great  gain  to  the  country,  if  not  only  clergymen  and 
barristers,  but  all  classes  of  professional  men — solicitors, 
surgeons,  Indian  Civil  servants,  engineers,  architects,  &c. 
— and  similarly,  if  all  who  were  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of 
important  business  firms,  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
some  portion  of  their  education  at  the  Universities  ?  Might 
we  not  hope  that  by  this  means  much  might  be  done 
to  raise  the  tone  of  some  of  our  professions ;  to  awaken  in 
the  employer  of  labour  a  sense  of  the  magnificent  respon- 
sibilities of  his  position,  and  give  him  more  of  the  spirit  of 
a  true  dva^  dvSpcjv ;  to  diffuse  thi'ough  our  middle  classes  a 
finer  culture  and  wider  interests  ;  and  to  remove  from  England 
the  stigma  which  some  have  cast  upon  her  of  being  at  once 
the  richest  and  the  vulgarest  country  in  the  world  ? 

How,  then,  are  these  classes  to  be  attracted  to  the  Univer- 
sities ?  What  deters  them  from  coming  up  now  ?  The  first 
thing  is  that  parents  belonging  to  these  classes  have  in 
general  very  little  idea  of  what  goes  on  at  the  Universities, 
and  such  ideas  as  they  have  are  mainly  of  the  extravagance 
and  idleness  of  the  students  and  the  unpractical  nature  of 
the  education  given.  They  must  be  persuaded  first  that  the 
education  is  worth  having,  that  it  will  not  make  their  sons 
discontented  and  unfit  for  the  line  of  life  which  they  have 
marked  out  for  them ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  opening 
out  to  them  other  sources  of  happiness,  will  enable  them 
better  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  future  station,  whatever  it 
may  be.  In  the  next  place,  the  expense  of  a  University 
education  and  the  length  of  residence  required  are  great 
deten-ents  even  where  parents  are  otherwise  desirous  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  Univ'ersity.  The  nature  of  some  employ- 
ments is  such  that  an  early  apprenticeship  is  essential  to 
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after-success;  in  other  cases,  parents  cannot  afford  to  keep 
their  sons  "  idling  "  till  they  are  twenty-two  ;  in  others,  even 
the  modest  expenses  of  a  non-collegiate  student  would  be 
beyond  their  means,  though  they  would  gladly  pay  the  fees 
required  for  tuition  if  it  were  possible  for  a  son  to  get  the 
same  teaching  without  having  to  leave  home. 

It  is  in  this  last  suggestion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  may 
hope  to  find  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  towns  either 
will  not  or  cannot  come  to  the  University ;  may  it  not  be 
possible  to  devise  means  by  which  the  University  should  go  to 
the  towns  ?  Of  course  this  is  done,  in  a  way,  by  the  Cam- 
bridge lectureships ;  but,  as  far  as  I  understand,  this  is  a 
merely  tentative  step,  and  the  instruction  given  is  at  present 
rather  popular  than  educational  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
What  w^e  want  is  to  bring  to  people's  doors  a  specimen  of 
University  life  and  University  teaching,  free  from  the  idleness 
and  extravagance  with  which  they  are  too  often  associated. 
Where  it  is  possible,  we  wish  to  induce  parents  to  send  up 
their  sons  to  the  University  itself  for  a  portion  at  least  of 
their  educational  course ;  where  this  is  impossible,  we  wish 
to  offer  the  best  substitute  for  it,  by  providing  the  same  kind 
of  lectures,  tested  by  the  same  examinations,  in  an  equally 
wide  range  of  subjects  ;  by  bringing  together  the  students  for 
social  purposes  ;  and  above  all,  by  enabling  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  active  life  to  attend  similar  classes  after 
their  day's  work  is  over.     Can  this  be  accomplished  ? 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  when  I  have  been  at  the 
English  Lakes,  to  indulge  in  idle  wishes  that  the  beauty  which 
is  so  freely  lavished  there  had  been  more  equally  distributed. 
For  instance,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  both  parties 
if  Haweswater  could  be  moved  away  from  tlie  overpowering 
rivalry  of  Ulleswater  and  Windermere,  and  brought  near  to 
Cambridge!  The  grand  scenery  of  Mardale,  now  almost 
unvisited,  would  soon  find  its  vates  sacer ;  while  Cambridge 
would  imbibe  new  life  from  the  keen  air  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  same  way  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  are  colleges 
at  both  Universities  which  would  double  their  influence  and 
importance  if  they  were  disposed  to  transport  themselves  to 
some  of  our  great  commercial  or  manufacturing  towns.     Of 
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course  such  a  proposal  would  have  to  be  met  half-way,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  increase  of  livings  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  Any  town  which  wished  to  have  a  college 
planted  in  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary land  and  buildings,  while  the  college  which  accepted 
the  invitation  would  be  able  to  increase  its  revenues  by  the 
sale  or  lease  of  its  old  domicile,  either  to  the  University  or 
to  one  of  the  other  colleges.  rellowshi{is  would  be  changed 
into  lectureships  and  superannuation  pensions;  the  governing 
body,  or  council,  would  probably  be  appointed  partly  by 
the  staff  of  lecturers,  partly  by  the  University,  partly  by 
those  who  had  provided  the  funds  for  the  new  buildings. 
Here  we  should  have  the  shell  of  a  perfect  affiliated  college. 
We  may  imagine  various  ways  in  which  the  connexion  with 
the  University  should  be  kept  up.  The  lecturers  might 
retain  their  place  on  the  Electoral  Roll ;  occasional  lecturers 
micht  be  sent  down  from  the  University  to  take  the  subjects 
which  were  in  less  constant  demand,  the  ordinary  subjects 
being,  of  course,  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the 
regular  staff.  Students  might  be  admitted  to  degrees  on 
passing  the  regular  University  examinations  without  being 
required  to  keep  the  full  number  of  terms,  or  an  inferior 
degree,  such  as  the  A.A.,  might  be  granted  on  passing  the 
examinations  without  residence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  affiliation  of  the  kind  here 
sketched  out  would  imply  a  real  and  close  connexion  with 
the  University.  It  might  be  objected  to  on  two  grounds: 
Ist,  that  it  gave  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  affiliated  college 
as  compared  with  schools ;  2nd,  that  the  full  period  of  three 
years'  residence  was  essential  to  the  value  of  the  degree. 

To  deal  first  with  this  latter  objection,  it  appears  to  involve 
assumptions  of  this  kind — tliut,  except  where  misconduct  has 
risen  to  the  point  of  rustication,  it  is  in  all  cases  for  the 
advantage  of  the  undergraduate,  and  of  his  companions,  that 
he  should  remain  at  the  University  for  the  full  period  of  three 
years  (I  speak  the  language  of  Cambridge,  but,  of  course, 
the  argument  applies  a  fortiori  to  Oxford) ;  2nd,  that  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  commimity  at  large  that  there  should  be, 
say,  2000  students  entering  every  year  at  the  Universities  to 
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remain  there  for  three  years,  rather  than,  say,  3000,  half  of 
whom  might  perhaps  reside  for  the  shorter  period  of  two 
years. 

Before  examining  these  assumptions  it  may  be  worth  wliile 
to  meet  an  incidental  objection,  that  though  it  may  be 
desirable  for  certain  students  to  be  allowed  to  reside  for  the 
shorter  time,  still  they  should  be  content  with  the  solid 
advantages  obtained  from  residence,  and  not  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  the  degree,  or  at  least  the  same  degree  as  is  granted 
after  full  residence.  To  this  I  would  answer  that  if  it  is 
wished  to  induce  a  large  number  of  parents  to  send  up  their 
sons  for  the  shorter  course,  some  sort  of  degree  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  completion  of  that  course,  and  to  set  the 
University  stamp  on  those  who  have  gone  through  it  with 
credit.  Whether  the  degree  so  granted  should  be  the 
regular  B.A.,  will  depend  on  the  question  how  far  the 
absence  of  the  third  year  of  residence  would  prevent  a  man 
from  being  penetrated  by  the  influences  of  the  University. 
And  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  must  consider  more 
carefully  in  what  these  beneficial  influences  consist.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  roughly  classified  under  three  heads — the  genius 
loci  and  the  existing  educational  and  social  advantages  of 
the  place.  As  regards  the  first,  I  have  certainly  no  wish 
to  deny  the  impression  which  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  mind  of  a  student  of  ordinary  feeling  by  the  sight 
of  one  of  the  historic  Universities  of  England.  A  man 
must  have  little  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  little  interest 
in  the  present  or  the  future,  if  he  does  not  feel  himself 
treading  on  hallowed  ground  when  he  first  enters  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  as  an  undergraduate.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
place  at  once  marks  the  difference  between  it  and  other 
towns.  It  is  the  seat,  not  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  business,  or 
manufactures,  but  of  learning,  of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  science, 
of  religion.  Thus  even  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Uni- 
versity proclaims  its  high  function — to  awaken  and  keep  alive 
the  sense  of  the  ideal,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  materialistic 
progi-ess ;  to  connect  it  with  practical  effort,  and  so  to  guard 
it  from  running  to  seed  in  sentimentalism  or  extravagance. 
All  this  I  entirely  believe,  but  1  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
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that  it  takes  a  whole  three  years  for  such  influences  to  filter 
into  a  man ;  three  months  would  be  thought  a  good  allow- 
ance for  Athens  or  Jerusalem ;  and  if  tlie  genius  loci  some- 
times gains  form  and  body  from  lapse  of  time,  it  is  equally 
likely  to  grow  dim  and  disappear  in  the  long  familiarity  of 
ordinary  life. 

We  may  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  the  more  tangible 
issue.  Is  the  result  of  two  years'  residence  so  inferior  to  the 
result  of  three  years'  residence,  from  the  educational  and 
social  point  of  view,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  same  degree  ? 
And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  question  which  was 
raised  above,  whetlier  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  student 
in  all  cases  that  he  should  remain  at  the  University  for  the 
full  period  of  three  years?  For  if  it  is  granted,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  student,  that  he  may  fitly  receive  the  degree 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  yet  we  see  reason  to  believe 
that  his  third  year  has  been  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted, 
it  follows  that  he  would  have  been  more  fit  to  receive  the 
degree  at  the  end  of  his  second  year.  For  the  general  fact, 
I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  tutors  of  col- 
leges, and  ask  whether  it  is  not  true  that,  while  some  men 
spend  with  advantage  six  or  seven  years  at  tlie  University, 
others  would  have  done  better  for  themselves  if  they  had 
entered  on  the  duties  of  practical  life  after  a  year  or  two  of 
residence.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  constant 
experience  that  one  man  makes  more  of  his  two  years  than 
another  makes  of  three  or  four  ? — that  the  one  at  the  end  of 
his  second  year  would  be  in  every  way  a  more  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  than  the  other  at  the  end  of  his 
third  ? 

Teoide  may  differ  as  to  the  liighest  ideal  of  a  Uni- 
versity man,  but  probably  all  would  agree  that  the  koXo- 
Kuyadla  which  it  is  our  object  to  produce  should  embrace 
such  qualities  as  breadth  and  accuracy  of  thought,  lefined 
and  generous  feelings,  strength  of  will,  and  gentleness  of 
manner.  Some  of  these  qualities  are  developed  mainly  by 
severe  and  patient  study,  others,  as  Phito  would  tell  us,  by 
yufMvaaTLK7],  others  by  friendly  intercourse  and  the  elegancies 
of  life.     The  Universities  supply  ara])le  ojjportunitv  for  all, 
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but  it  is  plain  matter  of  fact  that  those  who  take  advantage 
of  one,  often  make  no  use  of  another ;  that  some  men,  for 
instance,  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  thouglit,  of  which  they 
are  possibly  incapable,  and  give  all  their  time  to  atliletics 
and  amusements,  trusting  for  their  degree  almost  solely  to 
the  judicious  manipulation  of  the  private  tutor  during  the 
few  weeks  preceding  the  examination  ;  while  others  come 
to  think  that  the  one  business  of  life  is  to  prepare  for 
examinations,  and  are  in  danger  of  forming  solitary  and 
misanthropic  habits  which  certainly  are  not  calculated  to 
aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  practical  duties  afterwards. 
Again,  those  who  come  up  from  the  great  public  schools 
find  a  large,  perhaps  an  embarrassing,  acquaintanceship 
already  provided  for  them  at  the  University,  but  are  from 
that  very  cause  to  some  extent  shut  out  from  more  general 
association ;  while  those  who  come  from  small  schools  or 
from  home  have  to  make  their  acquaintances  for  them- 
selves. If  the  latter  are  men  of  social  disposition  and  high 
character,  they  will  probably  draw  round  them  a  more  varied 
society  than  those  who  find  in  college  a  mere  continuation  of 
the  society  of  school ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
social  gain  of  college  life  will  be  far  more  felt  in  their  case 
than  in  that  of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
naturally  shy  and  reserved,  there  is  little  to  prevent  tlieir 
indulging  this  temper  at  college — at  all  events,  in  the 
larger  colleges ;  while  in  the  position  of  a  non-collegiate 
student,  as  such,  there  is  really  no  social  element  at  all. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  social 
and  educational  influences  of  the  University  are  in  some  cases 
merely  nominal.  It  is  possible  that  such  cases  might  be  less 
frequent  if  all  tutors  watched  over  the  interests  of  their 
pupils  as  a  father  would  over  a  son's — if  they  studied  their 
characters,  put  them  on  their  guard  against  their  weak 
points,  and  took  pains  to  bring  together  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  most  helpful  to  each  other.  But  taking  things 
as  they  are,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  full  term  of 
residence  often  fails  to  turn  a  man  out  what  we  should 
desire,  while  others,  either  from  their  own  nature  or  from 
previous   training   or   specially  favouring   circumstances   at 
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the  University,  have  acquired  in  two  years  what  the  mass 
of  undergraduates  acquire  in  three,  and  are  thus  fitted  for 
any  work  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  of  residence.  Why 
then  should  the  degree  be  denied  to  the  latter  at  an  earlier 
period,  if  not  only  they  themselves  desire  it,  but  if  such  a 
relaxation  of  the  present  rule  would  enable  many  more  to 
come  up  to  tlie  University,  thus  extending  its  usefulness  and 
benefiting  the  nation  at  large  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  if  you  once  tamper  with  the 
existing  limit  of  residence,  there  will  be  no  stopping  till  you 
give  up  residence  altogether,  and  grant  the  degree  on  exami- 
nation only.  I  must  say,  such  an  argument  appears  to  me  to 
imply  but  little  faith  in  the  good  to  be  got  at  the  University. 
If  the  advantages  of  residence  are  as  great  as  most  University 
men  believe  them  to  be,  why  may  we  not  trust  in  the  common 
sense  of  undergraduates  or  their  parents  to  retain  these  ad- 
vantages as  long  as  possible,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
value  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  University  and  colleges, 
the  keen  competition  they  excite,  and  the  special  training  for 
them  provided  by  private  tutors,  lecturers,  and  professors  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  should  hold  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  would  often  make  better  use  of  their  two  years  than 
they  do  now  of  three,  if  they  knew  from  the  first  they  had 
only  two  years  before  them,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  one 
year's  residence  would  in  almost  every  case  be  useless. 

But  the  objection  is  just  an  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Gallican  fallacy,  that,  if  a  change  is  introduced,  you  are 
logically  bound  to  proceed  in  the  same  path  to  the  furthest 
conceivable  point,  totally  irrespective  of  the  reasons  which 
may  have  made  the  first  modicum  of  change  desirable,  or  of 
the  mutual  limitations  of  antagonistic  principles.  Thus,  if 
the  diminution  of  residence  is  granted,  it  will  be  on  two 
principles  (1)  that  in  certain  cases  the  advantages  of  the 
three  years'  residence  may  be  gained  in  two  years ;  (2)  that 
even  if  there  should  be  a  slight  loss  to  individuals,  this  would 
be  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  general  gain  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  from  the  addition  to  the  number 
of  studf.'jits  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  University.  Ihit 
because  an  advantage   may  be  gained  in  a  shurfcr  time,  it 
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does  not  follow  that  it  can  be  gained  in  no  time  ;  and  there 
is  one  feature  in  residence  at  the  University  which  is  unique, 
and  cannot  be  made  up  for  by  any  training  received  else- 
wliere — I  mean  that  which  has  been  touched  on  in  speaking 
of  the  genkis  loci. 

I  go  on  now  to  the  question  whether  it  is  just  to  grant  the 
diminution  of  residence  to  the  local  college  and  to  deny  it  to 
schools.     Perhaps  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  this  will  be 
to  consider  in  what  the  difference  consists  between  the  edu- 
cational and  social  influences  at  a  great  public  school,  and  at 
one  of  our  ordinary  colleges ;  and  as  I  shall  have  to  draw 
attention  to  some  points  in  which  the  former  stands  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  well  to 
begin  by  noticing  other  points  in  which  it  has  a  decided 
superiority.     The  influence  of  school,  then,  is  of  a  far  more 
drastic  natnre  than  that  of  a  college.     It  takes  boys  at  a 
more  impressible  age,  and  puts  them  under  an  iron  discipline, 
not  of  masters  over  boys,  but  of  boys  over  each  other.    False- 
hood, affectation,  meanness,  cowardice,  unfairness,  are  faults  to 
which  no  mercy  is  shown ;  if  they  are  not  absolutely  killed, 
they  are  at  any  rate  sternly  repressed  during  the  period  of 
school  life.     School,  too,  is  often  an  admirable  reformatory 
for  selfish,  proud,  boastful  and  overbearing  characters,  and 
succeeds,  as  nothing  else  can,  in  neutralising  the  influences 
of  a  vulgar,  neglected,  or  over-indulgent  home.    It  aifords  an 
insicfht  into  human  nature,  at  least  in  its  ruder  elements,  and 
into  the  simpler  forms  of  public  life,  such  as  is  to  be  gained 
nowhere  else  in  civilised  society.     It  is  a  true  school  of 
practical  common  sense.     On  the  other  hand,  school  has  a 
hardening  influence  :  it  is  often  a  place  of  drill,  rather  than 
of  education,  if  by  education  we  understand  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  nature  :   individuality   of  thought   and 
feeling  is  almost  necessarily  discouraged  :  there  is  little  to 
call  out,  there  is  much  to  deaden,  refined  and  delicate  feeling 
and  consideration  for  others ;  there  is  much  to  foster  class 
pride,  and   such   absurd   exclusiveness   as   is   shown  in   the 
traditional  answer   to   a   challenge   sent   by  one  school   to 
another,  "  Eton  we  know^  and  Winchester  we  know,  but  who 
are  ve  r  / 
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The  broad  distinction,  however,  between  school  and  college 
is,  of  course,  that  at  the  former  boys  are  mixed  together  from 
the  age  of  10  or  less  to  the  age  of  19  or  more.  In  consequence 
of  this,  far  less  freedom  is  possible  at  school  than  at  college, 
study  is  carried  on  more  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  all  has 
to  be  done  according  to  strict  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  vary  the 
system  to  suit  individual  cases ;  a  backward  boy  is  humiliated 
by  finding  himself  placed  among  his  inferiors  in  age,  and  is 
tempted  to  vindicate  his  self-respect  by  throwing  scorn  on 
lessons  and  "  saps  " :  the  whole  tone  of  the  place  is  necessarily 
more  bovish :  onlv  a  small  minor  it  v  have  any  interests  beyond 
those  of  the  schoolroom  or  the  playground,  or  the  sporting 
paper ;  and  where  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  remedy  this 
by  makins:  a  broad  division  between  the  sixtli  and  the 
other  forms,  and  by  inculcating  on  the  former  the  duty  of 
"moral  thoughtfuluess,"  the  experiment  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  satisfactory  in  its  results.  As  regards  actual 
teaching,  it  is  probable  that  the  masters  at  a  great  school  will 
have  obtained  hischer  distinctions  at  the  University  than  the 
lecturers  at  an  average  college  (for  under  the  present  state  of 
things  schools  can  offer  what  colleges  cannot,  a  provision  for 
a  family),  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  admirable  teachers 
in  their  own  line,  as  maybe  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  successes 
of  Shrewsbury  School.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  more  than 
two  colleges  at  Cambridge  which  can  show  a  list  of  Uni- 
versity Classical  Honours  equal  to  those  gained  by  Shrews- 
bury during  the  last  forty  years,  and,  in  those  t\AO  colleges, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  have  themselves 
come  from  Shrewsbm-y.  Still,  the  range  of  teaching  in  a 
school  is  of  course  comparatively  narrow  ;  and  tlie  hours  of 
work  are  so  long,  tliere  is  so  much  of  harassing  business  and 
anxiety,  that  it  requires  almost  superhuman  energy  for  a 
master  in  one  of  the  great  })ublic  schools  to  devote  himself 
(as  some  have  done)  to  original  research,  or  even  to  extend 
his  own  reading. 

In  all  these  respects  a  college  stands  at  a  great  advantage 
as  compared  with  a  school.  The  lecturers  have  not  generally 
more,  often  less,  than  three  or  four  hours'  work  in  the  day ; 
ihfv  an-  free  from  the  distractions  of  busiue.-is,  ajid  from  the 
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anxieties  of  a  boarding-house  ;  they  ought  therefore  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  carry  on  their  own  private  studies,  to  keep 
alive  an  interest  in  learning  for  learning's  sake,  and  escape 
the  deadening  influence  of  routine,  of  the  cramhe  repetita 
which  the  schoolmaster  has  to  struggle  against.  Besides 
this,  especially  under  the  new  system  of  combined  lectures, 
each  lecturer  is  encouraged  to  confine  himself  to  a  particular 
subject,  and  make  himself  a  real  authority  in  that.  The 
students  are  all  of  an  age  at  which  some  sense  of  manly 
responsibility  may  be  expected,  and  they  are  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  freedom.  If  they  show  themselves 
unfit  for  it,  it  is  impossible  to  visit  them  with  a  repetition  of 
the  petty  punishments  of  schools,  and  after  due  warning  they 
are  excluded  from  the  college,  until  they  have  learnt  how 
freemen  should  conduct  themselves.  Those  who  are  back- 
ward in  classics  are  not  therefore  shown  up  as  dunces  for  the 
glorification  of  their  juniors,  but  alternative  courses  are 
offered  to  them,  such  as  may  encourage  every  taste,  and  draw 
out  every  variety  of  talent.  Again,  as  they  are  allowed  more 
freedom  by  the  authorities,  so  there  is  much  more  freedom 
in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  students  among  themselves. 
There  is  no  place  where  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  fashion 
is  so  strong  as  at  school ;  there  is  scarcely  any  place  where  it 
is  less  felt  than  at  college.  To  a  boy  who  is  at  all  eccentric, 
or  from  any  cause  unlike  other  boys,  it  is  often  an  inde- 
scribable relief  to  find  himself  at  last  his  own  master,  free  to 
choose  his  associates,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  his  times  and 
studies,  for  himself. 

So  far  the  comparison  has  lain  between  a  school  and  a  college 
at  the  University.  If  we  think  of  a  local  college,  we  must 
take  in  further  considerations.  Such  a  college  would  have  to 
take  upon  itself  some  of  the  work  which  is  ordinarily  left  to 
the  University.  Many  of  its  students  would  be  men  who 
were  already  engaged  more  or  less  in  practical  life ;  a  great 
majority  would  have  a  far  more  distinct  idea,  than  under- 
graduates usually  have,  of  the  nature  of  education  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  of  the  importance  of  learning  in  its  bearing  on  that 
practical  life  which  dominates  over  them  from  every  side. 
The  teaching  for  which  there  would  be  the  largest  demand 
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would  naturally  be  of  a  corresponding  character,  connecting 
itself  more  closely  with  the  facts  and  needs  of  life.  Thus  a 
greater  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  lectures  in 
natural  science  and  natural  philosophy,  in  the  way  of  museums 
and  laboratories  ;  and,  as  regards  the  other  side  of  education, 
that  which  deals  with  man,  more  attention  would  have  to  be 
given  to  modern  languages,  literature  and  history,  and  to 
sciences,  such  as  political  economy,  which  throw  light  on 
pressing  social  difficulties  of  the  time.  Again,  it  is  probable 
that  such  colleges  would  find  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  do 
something  in  that  most  neglected  portion  of  the  field  of 
education,  the  higher  education  of  women. 

•Such  being   the   state  of  the   case,  would   there   be  any 
reason  why  schools  should  feel  aggrieved  if  the  Universities 
chose   to   affiliate   local   colleges  on   some   such   conditions 
as   those   which   I   have   mentioned   above  ?      Suppose,   for 
instance,  such  a  college  planted  in  Birmingham,  how  would 
it  aftect  the  prosperity  of  King  Edward's  School?     It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  gain  of  a  year  at  the  University 
would  draw  boys  from  school  at  16,  to  remain  at  the  local 
college  till  18,  and  so  get  their  degree  at  20.     But,  as  far  as 
the  gain  of  age  goes,  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  a  boy 
from  going  straight  from  the  school  to  the  University  at  17, 
and  getting  his  degree  at  the  same  age  as  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  local  college  at  16.     If  it  should  become  customary  for 
boys  to  pass  through  an  intermediate  course  before  going  up 
to  the  University,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  found  to  have 
other  advantages.    In  some  cases  I  believe  there  will  be  such 
advantages.     One,  of  course,  is  the  cheapness  of  education  at 
the  local  college  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  a  year  at 
the  University,  but  this  would  be  balanced  by  tlie  prospect  of 
gaining  a  school  exhibition  in  tiie  case  of  the  abler  boys,  and 
would   be  unfelt  by  parents  who  could  afford  to  send  their 
sons  tu  one  of  the  more  expensive  schools.    Then  there  are 
th<3  backward  boys,  who  are  not  unfrequently  a  mischievous 
element  in  a  school,  but  may  often  be  made  something  of  at 
college,  especially  if  it  includes  an  engineering  or  other  prac- 
tical   (lc|iaitnicnt.     IW.'sidcs  thcfse,  it  may   be  expected  that 
manv  uhu  have  no  thought  of  going  to  the  University  wouhl 
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be  sent  to  the  college  for  a  year  or  two  as  a  transition  to 
active  life.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  spoken  of  a  school- 
boy of  19  as  an  absurdity.*  Without  going  quite  so  far 
as  this,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  in  most  cases  the 
special  good  of  school  is  got  before  the  age  of  17.  There 
may  of  course  be  circumstances  which  make  it  desirable  for 
a  boy  to  stay  on  after  that  time :  a  particular  master  may 
have  a  particular  power  of  teaching,  and  so  on.  And  no  doubt 
it  is  natural  for  a  master  to  wish  to  retain  in  his  own  charge 
as  long  as  possible  the  jDupils  in  whom  he  takes  most  interest, 
while  the  competition  for  open  scholarships  tempts  boys  to 
remain  at  school  up  to  the  extreme  limit  (usually  the  end  of 
the  20tli  year)  allowed  by  the  colleges.  Still,  if  I  were  asked 
what  advice  I  should  give  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  ordinary 
ability  and  strength  of  character,  who  was  not  hampered  by 
pecuniary  considerations,  I  should  certainly  recommend  his 
leaving  school  before  he  had  completed  his  ISth  year. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  all  probability  a  certain  number  of 
the  older  boys  would  be  lost  to  a  school  if  a  college  were  started 
in  the  same  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  college  might  be 
made  use  of  by  boys  who  still  remained  at  the  school.  There 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing  them  to  join  some 
of  the  classes,  or  to  use  the  laboratory  and  museums  during 
certain  hours.  In  this  way  the  school  arrangements  might 
be  made  both  more  economical  and  more  effective,  as  1 
believe  they  would  also  be  by  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
elements  mentioned  above.  In  any  case  the  new  stimulus 
given  to  higher  education  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  benefit 
the  school;  and  I  think  we  may  safely  predict  that,  so 
far  from  the  rivalry  of  such  colleges  being  feared  by  the 
masters  of  the  schools,  they  would  be  the  first  and  the 
most  eager  in  urging  their  establishment.  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  University  has  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  not  of  a  part ;  if  experience  should  prove — what  it 
certainly  will  not — that  it  is  best  for  all  boys  to  pass  from 
school  to  college  at  16,  this  would  only  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  the  institution  of  colleges,  and  make  it 


*  See  Appendix. 
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still  more  imperative  on  the  University  to  act  in  that 
direction.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  great  schools  that  I 
should  expect  the  chief  drain  to  the  colleges ;  but  either 
from  smaller  schools  which  now  send  up  very  few  to  the 
Universities,  and  in  which  the  arrangements  must  of  course 
be  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  scholars,  or 
from  home  or  private  tuition.  In  all  such  cases  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  value  of  intermediate  training. 

Thus  far  1  have  been  dealing  with  an  imaginary — some 

would  say,  an  impossible — case,  that  of  a  college  being  seized 

with  a  missionary  spirit,  and  voluntarily  relinquishing  the 

dignified  repose  of  the  University,  in  order  to  plunge  into 

the  "central  roar"  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  life.     I 

cannot  myself  see  why  the  enthusiasm  or  the  ambition  by 

which  so  many  individuals  and  so  many  societies  have  been 

and  are  still  actuated,  should  be  impossible  in  the  society 

which  constitutes  a  college,  but  I  will  take  it  to  be  so.     The 

University,  then,  to  put  it  broadly,  refuses  to  send  down  one 

of  its  colleges  to  the  town.     Will  it  then  grant  aftiliatiou 

if  the  town  itself  provides  the  whole  instead  of  half  the 

expense,  and  founds  a  college  to  be  modelled  exactly  on  the 

pattern  of  the  college  supposed  ?    For  instance,  if  the  courses 

of    lectures   started   by    the    Uftiversity   of    Cambridge  in 

Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere,  should  meet  with  the 

hoped-for  success,  they  will  have  kindled  in  these  towns  a 

real  desire  for  learning,  which  will  in  all  probability  lead  to 

the  building  and  furnishing  of  lecture-rooms,  laboratories, 

and  museums,  and  the  endowment  of  a  body  of  permanent 

lecturers,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  University. 

In  what  respect  would  such  an  institution  be  less  deserving 

of  the  recognition  of  the  University  than  a  college  which  had 

actually  migrated  to  the  town  from  the  University  ?     In  the 

one  case  it  is  the  town  which  makes  the  offering,  and  proves 

thereby  not  only  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  its 

faith  in  the  University ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  simply  left  to 

the  town  to  respond  to  the  initiative  already  taken  by  the 

University.     Of  course,  as   a   necessary  preliminary  to  all 

afiiliation,  the  University  would  have  to  be  satisiied  as  to 
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the  stability  of  the  institution  applying,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  rules  and  arrangements ;  and  to  secure  this  it  would 
no  doubt  be  expedient  that  it  should  have  a  share  in  the 
government  of  any  college  so  affiliated. 

I  leave  here  the  region  of  the  imaginary  and  the  probable, 
and  proceed  to  speak  of  an  actually  existing  college,  which 
was  thus  founded  independently  of  the  University,  and  after 
au  honourable  and  useful  career  of  more  than  forty  years 
now  asks  for  affiliation.  The  details  given  below  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  Calendar  for  the  present  year. 


King's  College,  London,  was  founded  in  1828  by  Eoyal  Charter. 

The  College  buildings  include  a  house  for  the  Principal,  rooms  for  29 
Matriculated  Students,  a  chapel,  geni^ral  class-rooms,  museums,  libraries, 
laboratories,  anatomical  rooms,  and  workshops. 

The  education  is  carried  on  in  six  distinct  departments  ;  the  numbers 
attending  each  during  the  Lent  Term  of  1873  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Theological  Department,  33. 

2.  The  Department  of  General  Literature  and  Science  (including  Classical, 

Modern,  and  Oriental  sections),  G4. 

3.  The  Department  of  Applied  Sciences,  58. 

4.  The  Medical  Department,  150. 

5.  The  Eveniag  Classes,  563. 

[The  above  were  all  Matriculated  Students,  except  those  attending 
the  evening  classes,  of  whom  483  were  Occasional  Students.  In  addition 
to  these,  45  Occasional  Students  were  in  attendance  at  the  morning 
classes.] 

6.  The  School,  521. 

The  general  government  and  administration  of  the  College  under  the  Charter 
is  vested  in  the  College  Council,  which  consists  partly  of  the  Official  and  Life 
Governors,  and  partly  of  members  elected  by  the  Proprietors.  The  whole  of 
the  College  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal.  The  Students  are  either 
Matriculated  or  Occasional.  Matriculated  Students  are  those  admitted  to  the 
reo-ular  or  full  prescribed  courses  of  study.  Occasional  Students  are  those 
■who  enter  for  any  particular  cotirse.  No  Student  is  admitted  imder  sixteen. 
The  academical  cap  and  gown  are  to  be  worn  within  the  precincts  of  the 
College,  except  in  the  dissecting-room,  laboratories,  and  workshops.  Students 
are  expected  to  attend  the  daily  service  in  chapel  at  10  a.m.,  unless  they  are 
specially  exempted  by  the  Principal.  Luncheon  and  dinner  are  provided  in 
the  College.  The  Students  have  the  use  of  a  library  and  common  room,  and 
are  also  brought  together  in  debating  and  other  societies.  The  hours  and 
subjects  of  Lectiu-cs  in  the  departments  of  General  Literature,  the  Appliud 
Sciences,  and  the  Evening  Classes,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  Tables. 
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GENEKAL  LITERATUEE  AND  SCIENCE. 
CLASSICAL  DIVISION. 


Monday. 

Tuesday.       Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Divinity     .. 
Classics 

Mathematics     . . 
Eng.  Language 

11.45-1 
ll0.20-\ 
11.40  / 
*1.15-2 

(10'.'20-\ 
111.40  / 
11.45-1 

tl.15-2 

1  15-2 

11.45-1 
/10.20-\ 
\11.49  / 

11.45-1 
/lO  20-\ 
til. 40  / 
*1.15-2 

11-45-1 

/I0.20-\ 

til  40  ; 

tl.15-2 

/10.20-\ 
\11.30  / 

Modern  History 

tl.15-2 

*1.15-2 

•  • 

tl.15-2 

* 1.15-2 

French 

2-3.20 

.. 

.. 

2-3.30 

.. 

German     . . 

•  • 

2-3.30 

.. 

.. 

2-3.30 

Chemistry . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

10.30 

In  the  second  year  the  lioursfor  Classics  and  Mathematics  are  reversed. 


MODERN  DIVISION. 


Divinity     . . 
Chemistry . . 
Pure  Mat.   l  "g  S 
Nat.  Phil.   \'^>' 

•• 

/10.'20-\ 
til. 40  / 
11.45-1 

rio.2o-\ 

til. 20  / 
11.45.1 

1.15-2 

/10.'20-) 
tll.40  f 
11.45-1 

jl0.20-\ 
tll.40  / 
n.45-1 

/10.*20-\ 
til. 20  / 

11.45-1 

/10.20-\ 
til. 30  / 

Pure  Mat.   1 1  g 
Nat.  Phil.   !|t^ 
Eng.  Language 

11.45-1 
/10.20-\ 
til. 40   f 
*1.15-2 

tl.15-2 

11.45-1 
/10.20-\ 
tll.40  / 

11.45-1 
/10.20-\ 
til  40  / 
*1.15-2 

11.45-1 

•  • 

tl.15-2 

Modern  History 

tl.15-2 

*1. 15-2 

•  • 

tl.15-2 

*1.15-2 

French 

2-3 

.. 

•  • 

2-3 

•  • 

German      ..       1 
Latin  ..      ..       / 

2-3 

•• 

2-3 

Drawing     . . 

3-4 

3-4 

.. 

3-4 

3.4 

Geology 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

11.30 

*  Senior  Class. 


t  Junior  Class. 
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APPLIED  SCIENCES. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes- 
day. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Chemistry 

Mathematics  .. 

Mechanics    and 
Physics 

/10.20-\ 
\.ll-40   / 

11.45—1 

f  10.20—1 

\  11.20      ) 

11.45—1 

/10.20-}    10.*20--| 
\11.40    nil.40   f 

11.45—1  11.45—1 

10.20-11.20 
11.45-1 

• . 

Drawing  ,. 

1.15—4 

•  • 

•  • 

2—4 

.. 

.. 

Surveying 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1—2 

elO 

Blachinery   and 
Manufacturing 
Art        ..      .. 

1.15—2.15 

• 

Ditto,  Visit     . . 

.. 

a  1.15—4 

.. 

.. 

Mineralogy 

.. 

c  d  9—10 

cdd— 10 

.. 

Geology    . . 

.• 

.. 

.. 

c(ni.3o 

Workshop 

2.15—4 

•  • 

2—4 

•• 

Divinity  .. 

•• 

•  • 

1.15—2 

•• 

cdll 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Chemical  Labo- 
ratory    . . 

Mathematics  .. 

Mechanics 

Physics    . . 

Drawing  . . 

Surveying 

11.45     1 

/I0.20-\ 
\11.40  / 

•  • 

f  10.20— \ 
1  11.40     / 

1.15-3.30 

•  • 

11.45—1 

)  10.20- \ 
U1.40    / 

•  • 

11.45—1 

/ 10.20- \ 

\11.40    / 

2—3 

10.20-11.40 
11.45—1 

(cd  1. 15-3\ 

\  e  1.15-4  f 

ccZ3— 4 

yio 

Machinery  and 
Manufacturing 
Art         ..      .. 

Ditto,  Visit   .. 

•  • 

112.45      j 

•  • 

6  1.15—4 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

Mineralogy     . . 

•  • 

•  • 

c  d  9—10 

cd9    10 

.. 

Geology  .. 

•  • 

de4-5 

•  • 

de3— 4 

.. 

.. 

Arts     of    Con- 
struction 

4-5 

.. 

4—5 

. . 

Workshop 

1.15—4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

/10.20-1 

Divinity  .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1.15—2 

•• 

11 

a  b.    Any  Student  may  be  selected  to  accompany  the  Professor  once  in 
every  four  weeks.  c     Michaelmas  Term. 

d.    Lent  Term.  e.    Easter  Term. 

/.     On  alternate  Saturdays  during  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  only. 
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APPLIED  SCIENCES— (con//?i«e^). 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

AVrdnes- 
day. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Mathematics  .. 

j  10.20—  ) 
tll.40      ] 

•  • 

11.45—1 

11.45—1 

11.45-1 

Mechanics 

/10.20-) 
\11.15   ( 

/10.'20-\  (10.20-  1 
\11.40  J  \11.40    f 

•  • 

•  • 

Physics    . . 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

2—3 

.. 

Physical   Labo- 

# 

ratory     . . 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

10.20-11.40 
c<Z  1.15-2] 

Drawing  .. 

•• 

1.15—4 

{     3-4 
(e  1.15—4 

•• 

Levelling 

, , 

. , 

cd2— 3 

/lO 

Photography  .. 

/ll.l.'5-\ 
I   115  / 

.. 

Workshop 

1.15—4 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

/10.20-1 

Divinity  .. 

,  • 

•  , 

1.15-2 

.. 

ell 

For  Manufadurinfj  Arts,  and  Arts  of  Construction,  see  Second  Year. 

c.  Michaelmas  Term.  d.  Lent  Term.  e.  Easter  Term. 

/*.  On  alternate  Saturdays  during  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  only. 


EVENING  CLASSES. 
WINTER  SESSION. 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

6 

to 

7 

Mechanics. 
Logic. 

Mathematics. 
Enali.sh. 
Italian. 

Hebrew. 
Geography. 

Meclianics. 

Germ.  Lit. 

and  History. 

Mathematics. 

En.i::lish. 

Italian. 

Pol.  Econ, 

Botany. 

7 
to 
8 

Latin. 
Commerce. 

German. 
Arithmetic. 

Geology. 
Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Englisli. 

Italian. 

French. 
Drawing. 

Spanish. 
Pract.  Chem. 

Hebrew. 
Exp.  Physics. 
Physiology. 

Law. 
Shorthand. 

Latin. 

Commerce. 

German. 

Arithmetic. 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics, 
English. 
Italian. 
French. 
Drawing. 
Spanish. 

Q  1       Greek. 

1     fJerman. 
.     '  Arithmetic. 

1      /oology. 
9        Writing. 

French. 
History. 
Spanish. 
Public  lieadg. 
Drawing. 

Greek. 
German. 
Divinity.       Arithmetic. 
iSIineralogy. 
1     Writing. 

Frcncli. 
History. 
Spanish. 
PublicKcadg. 
Drawing. 
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The  educational  staff  consists  of  the  following  Professors,   assisted  by  a 
large  number  of  lecturers,  demonstrators,  &c. : — 


Holy  Scripture,   Dogmatic    Theology 

and    Evidences. — Rev.    A.    Barry, 

D.D.,  Principal. 
Hebrew  and  Exegesis  of  Old   Testa- 
ment.—Rev.  Stanley  Leathes. 
Exegesis  of  New  Testament. — Rev.  E. 

H.  Plumptre. 
Ecclesiastical    History. — Rev.   J.    C. 

Robertson. 
Pastoral  Theology. — Rev.   S.    Cheet- 

ham. 
Music. — John  HuUah. 
Classical    Literature.  —  Rev.    J.    B. 

Mayor. 
Mathematics. — Rev.  W.  H.  Drew. 
English  Literature  and  History. — Rev. 

J.  S.  Brewer. 
Geography. — ^W.  Hughes. 
French  Lang.  &  Lit. — A.  Mariette. 
German  Lang.  &  Lit. — C.  A.  Buch- 

heim. 
Italian   Lang.   &  Lit. — Valerio   Pis- 

trucci. 
Chinese. — J.  Douglas. 
Arabic. — A.  Ameuney. 
Sanscrit. — R.  Rost. 
Bengali. — J.  Campbell. 
Hitidustani. — T.  Howley. 
Tamil  &  Telugu. — T.  Howley. 
Law  and  Jurisprudence. — J.  Cutler. 
Economic  Science.— Hev.  J.  E.  Tlio- 

rold  Rogers. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Commerce, 

— Leone  Levi. 


Natural  Philosophy. — W.  G.  Adams, 

F.R.S. 
Arts   of  Construction. — Robert  Kerr, 

F.R.I.B.A. 
Geology.— F.  M.  Duncan,  F.R.S. 
Manufacturing  Art  and  Machinery. — 

0.  P.  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Land  Surveying  and   Levelling. — H. 

J.  Castle. 
Landscape  Drawing  and  Perspective. 

—P.  H.  Delamotte. 
Geometrical  Drawing. — W.  H.  Glenny. 
Mineralogy. — J.  Tennant. 
Anatomy. — J.  Curnow. 
Physiology.— W.  Rutherford,  F.R.S.E. 
Chemistry. — C.  L.  Bloxam. 
Materia  Medica.—A.  B.  Garrod,  F.R.S. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. — 

G.  Johnson,  F.R.S. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. — 

J.  Wood,  F.R.S. 
Obstetric  Medicine. — W.  Playfair. 
Botany.— R.  Bentley,  F.L.S. 
Forensic  Medicine. — D.  Ferrier. 
Comparative   Anatomy.  —  T.    Rymer 

Jones,  F.R.S. 
Dental  Surgery. — S.  Cartwright. 
Ophthalmology. — J.  S.  Wells. 
Pathological  Anatomy  — L.  S.  Beale, 

F.R.S. 
Hygiene.—^.  A.  Guy,  F.R.S. 
Clinical  Surgery. — Sir  W.  Fergusson, 

F.R.S. 


To  show  what  has  been  the  character  of  the  College  from  its  origin  I  add  a 
list  of  the  former  Principals,  together  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  men  who  have  been  connected  with  the  College  in  past  years 
either  as  Professors  or  as  Students  : — 


PRINCIPALS. 


1831  Bishop  Otter. 

183G  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D. 


1839  Bishop  Lonsdale. 

1844  Richard  William  Jelf,  D.D. 


Archbishop  Trench. 
Bishop  Ellicott. 
F.  D.  Maurice. 


PROFESSORS. 

!  Nassau  Senior. 
Richard  Jones. 
J.  Clerk  Maxwell. 
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G.  W.  Dasent. 
J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 
J.  G.  Lonsdale. 
F.  G.  Hall. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
John  Phillips. 


Sir  Thomas  "Watson. 
Edward  Forbes. 
Arthur  Henfrey. 
Arthur  Farre. 
H.  Moseley. 
M.  O'Brien. 


D.  T.  Anstcd.  Sir  C.  Whcatstonc. 

Herbert  Mayo.  '       J.  F.  Daniell. 

R.  B.  Todd.'  I       R.  Partridge. 
W.  Bowman.  J.  M.  Arnott. 

William  Allen  Miller. 

FORMER  STUDENTS. 

On  looking  over  the  Calendar,  I  find  the  following  First  Classes  obtained 
between  the  years  1836  and  1873 : — At  Oxford  :  Classics,  26 ;  Mathematics, 
11.  At  Cambridge:  Classics,  24 ;  Wranglers,  145,  of  whom  5  were  Smith's 
Prizemen. 

Among  these  I  find  such  names  as  Arthur  Cayley,  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Lewis 
Hensley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Alfred  Barry,  Thorold  Rogers,  H.  R.  Luard 
Henry  Fawcett,  C.  H.  Pearson,  G.  W.  Dasent,  F.  W.  Farrar,  W.  Bowman, 
L.  S.  Beale,  R.  Bentley,  M.  A.  Lawson,  P.  M.  Duncan,  R.  A.  Proctor,  W.  K. 
Cliflbrd,  and  the  last,  but  not  least  in  Classical  distinction,  Alfred  Goodwin, 
winner  of  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  and  Derby  Memorial  Scholarships  in  the 
years  1872  and  1873. 

As  the  Department  of  General  Literature  and  Science  is  the  one  which,  in 
the  event  of  afiiliation,  would  probably  be  most  closely  connected  with  the 
Universities,  I  add  the  following  details  taken  from  the  report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  that  department  in  the  year  1870.  It 
is  tiiere  stated  that  the  niimber  of  Students  belonging  to  this  department  in 
October,  1870,  was  72,  of  whom  56  were  Matriculated  Students.  Of  the  wliolo 
number  23  came  to  the  College  from  home  or  from  private  schools,  25  from  the 
smaller,  and  16  from  the  larger  public  schools  (including  in  the  latter  Eton, 
Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Christ's  Hospital,  City  of  London,  Marlborough,  Mal- 
vern, Uppingham),  and  8  had  been  wholly  or  partially  educated  abroad.  Or, 
classifying  them  according  to  the  object  they  had  in  view  in  attending  the 
College,  24  were  reading  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  12  for  one  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  London  University,  8  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  while  17  are 
described  as  preparing  themselves  for  various  professions  or  emi)loyments,  and 
11  as  still  uncertain.  Of  the  whole  numbers  of  Students  in  the  department, 
55  were  residing  with  their  friends,  4  had  rooms  in  college,  7  were  boarding 
with  members  of  the  College  Staff,  6  were  in  private  lodgings. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  Students  who  are  residing  as  Under- 
graduates at  the  Universities  is  18  at  Oxford,  and  24  at  Cambridge.  Of  these 
19  have  obtaine*!  scholarships  at  tiieir  colleges,  one  has  gained  the  Hertford, 
and  another  the  (open)  History  Scholarship  at  Balliol. 

I  fear  tliese  details  will  have  been  rather  wearisome  to 
read,  but  it  sooined  to  me  that,  supposing  the  general 
]irinriple  of  ufliliation  granted,  it  was  incumbent    on  any 
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college  which  asked  to  be  affiliated  to  give  some  proof  that, 
in  its  own  locality,  it  would  be  not  an  unworthy  representa- 
tive of  the  University.  Assuming  tliis  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  the  case  of  King's  College,  it  will  only 
remain  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  following  propositions, 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Academical  Staff  of  King's  College,  as  a  basis  for  affiliation, 
subject  to  any  modifications  or  additions  which  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  might  desire : — 

1.  Associates  of  King's  College,*  and  such  other  Students  as  shall  have 
attended  the  regular  Courses  of  Lectures  at  Kiug's  College  for  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  tlie  Examinations,  shall, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  be  excused  their  first  year  at  the 
University,  and  be  allowed  to  enter  as  Second-year  Undergraduates,  provided 
that  they  pass  any  examinations  which  the  University  Authorities  may 
require. 

2.  Undergraduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  have  completed  two  years 
at  the  University  shall  be  allowed  to  spend  their  third  year  in  attendance  in 
one  of  the  Technical  Schools  at  Kmg's  College  (receiving  all  advantages 
belonging  to  Matriculated  Students),  and  to  take  their  Degrees  at  the  usual 
time,  if  they  can  pass  the  prescribed  University  Examinations. 

In  regard  to  (1),  it  was  suggested  in  the  conference  at 
Oxford  that  Moderations  should  be  the  examination  required 
to  be  passed  by  students  on  their  first  entry  in  order  to 
be  allowed  to  rank  as  Second-year  Undergraduates ;  at 
Cambridge  the  Honour  Little-Go  was  suggested  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  expediency  of  shortening  the  period 
of  residence  has  been  already  discussed  on  general  grounds, 
but  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  remark  here,  that  what  is  now 
asked  for  King's  College  is  less  than  is  suggested  in  the 
Keport  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  consider  the  subject  of  University  extension,  in 
which  the  affiliation  of  local  colleges  is  recommended,! — 
less  also  than  is  habitually  granted  to  students  coming 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A  year  kept  by  residence  at 
Trinity  College   counts  as  a   full   year  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 


*  The  Associateship  is  given  to  Matiicidated  Students  who  have  attended 
three  years,  and  liave  gained  certain  distinctions  in  the  College, 
t  See  tlie  quotations  from  this  Keport  in  the  Appendix. 
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bridge  without  any  requirements  in  the  way  of  an  extra  or 
special  examination. 

The  second  proposition  is  especially  intended  to  meet  the 
case  of  undergraduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  medical  or 
engineering  professions  after  taking  their  degree.  To  such 
it  would  often  be  of  advantajre  to  commence  their  attendance 
at  a  London  hospital  or  workshop  a  year  earlier  than  at 
present,  while  they  might  still  continue  their  academical 
studies  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  examination  for  the  degree.  It  might  also  be  useful  to 
undergraduates  who  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
India  Civil  Service,  and  who,  under  the  present  regulations, 
find  it  impossible  to  complete  the  period  of  residence 
required  for  the  degree.  The  Oriental  Section  of  King's 
College  was  especially  established  with  a  view  to  preparing 
such  selected  candidates  for  "  the  further  examination." 

Besides  these  two  propositions  it  was  further  suggested  at 
Oxford  that  the  University  ought  to  be  represented  on  the 
Council  of  King's  College. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  state  in  conclusion  that  I  am 
alone  responsible  for  the  views  contained  in  this  paper,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  line  which  the  Council  of  King's 
College  are  prepared  to  take  in  the  matter,  beyond  the 
simple  fact  that  they  have  expressed  their  general  approval 
of  the  principle  of  affiliation. 

J.  B.  Mayok. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


From  Report  of  Committee  on  University  Extension,  printed  1856, 

pp.  4-8. 

There  are  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  for  doubting  whether  an 
extension  of  the  University,  such  as  the  greatly  multijilied  demand  for 
a  high  education  requires,  can  be  carried  into  effect  at  Oxford.  The 
public  buildings  and  examination  rooms  of  the  University  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  hold  a  much  larger  number  than  the  present.  But  a  more  serious 
obstacle  would  be  found  in  the  necessarily  limited  capacity  of  our  machi- 
nery for  administration  and  discipline.  Ten  thousand,  or  even  five 
thousand,  students  would  probably  be  beyond  control.  .  .  . 

We  are  led,  then,  to  ask  whether  some  relaxation  of  the  requirement  of 
residence  may  not  be  granted  without  serious  detriment  to  the  educational 
objects  of  the  University,  and  at  the  same  time  whether  the  influence  of 
Oxford  may  not  be  effectively  extended  beyond  its  local  limits  in  the  case 
of  final  education,  as  it  has  by  means  of  the  Local  Examinations,  in  the 
case  of  the  education  received  in  schools. 

We  propose  that  the  University  should  entertain,  through  a  delegacy 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  subject  to  such  rules  as  Convocation  may 
from  time  to  time  lay  down,  applications  for  affiliation  from  colleges 
situated  anywhere  in  England,  Wales,  or  the  Channel  Islands,  under  the 
following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  colleges  be  chartered;  a  requirement  which  seems  desirable 
as  a  security  for  their  character  and  stability,  and  equitable,  since  they 
are  to  be  made  parts  of  a  chartered  and  national  institution. 

2.  That  they  be  places  of  adult  education,  so  that  the  age  of  Students 
matriculating  and  passing  the  earlier  examinations  in  them  or  from  them 
may  correspond  with  the  ordinary  age  of  resident  Students. 

3.  That  they  carry  classical  and  mathematical  teaching  up  to  the  requi- 
site point ;  say  the  point  now  required  for  Moderation  Honours. 

4.  That  they  will  allow  the  University  to  be  represented  in  the  govern- 
ing borlies,  as  a  bond  of  real  union,  and  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  stipulated  by  the  University. 
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We  propose  that  regular  attendance  at  a  college  so  affiliated  should  be 
allowed  to  count  as  residence  at  the  University  for  two  years  from  matricu- 
lation ;  that  is,  for  the  period  during  which  Students  resident  at  Oxford 
are  passing  through  the  classical  and  mathematical  part  of  their  course. 
We  do  not  mean  to  prescribe  residence  within  the  walls  of  the  affiliated 
college,  but  only  attendance  on  its  course ;  a  principal  object  of  our  plan 
being  that  the  youth  of  the  upper  middle  classes  should  be  enabled  to 
receive  an  academical  education  without  being  removed  from  the  restraints 
and  influences  of  home. 

We  propose  that  these  students  should  pass  the  same  Examinations  as 
resident  Students  at  Responsions  and  Moderations ;  and  that  they  should 
be  allowed  while  keeping  residence  at  the  affiliated  colleges  to  compete 
for  University  prizes  and  scholarships.  We  also  propose  that  they  should 
matriculate  like  the  resident  Students. 

After  two  years  we  propose  that  the  Students  of  affiliated  colleges  should 
be  required  to  come  into  residence  at  Oxford  for  a  period  necessary  to 
complete  their  course  and  qualify  them  for  the  B.A.  degree — a  period 
which  varies  from  one  to  two  years,  the  latter  being  about  the  limit  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  honours.  They  would  now  be  reading  for  one 
of  the  Final  Schools,  and  would  be  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  of  the  University  Professors. 

Whether  the  earlier  Examinations,  or  any  of  them,  should  be  passed  at 
the  affiliated  college,  before  Examiners  sent  down  for  the  purpose  by  the 
University,  would  be  a  matter  for  separate  consideration. 

During  the  period  of  their  residence  at  the  University  these  Students 
might  live  either  in  the  existing  colleges  or  halls,  in  private  halls,  or  in 
lodgings,  and  in  the  last  case  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  University 
might  think  fit.  It  would  be  a  natural  plan  for  an  affiliated  college  to 
establish  a  private  hall  for  its  own  Students  in  Oxford. 

A  large  number  of  Students  might  thus,  without  overcrowding  the 
University,  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  its  superintendence  and  Examina- 
tions through  the  whole  of  their  course,  but  of  the  most  important  part  of 
its  instruction,  together  with  something  at  least  of  the  social  and  other 
influences  of  the  place. 

The  expense  to  parents  would  be  greatly  reduced,  if  their  sons,  for  the 
first  two  years  attended  a  college  in  their  own  town  ;  and  the  dangers  of 
residence  in  Oxford  would  be  greatly  reduced  also,  not  only  in  point  of 
duration,  but  because  the  Students  when  they  came  here  would  be  of  riper 
age,  and  would  have  given  some  proof  of  regularity  and  industry  during 
the  two  years  passed  in  study  at  the  affiliated  college. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


From  '  The  Reorganisation  of  the  University  op  Oxford,'  by 
GoLDWiN  Smith.     James  Parker,  1868. 

Academical  education  is  threatened  with  another  schism  like  that  which 
was  produced  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  London  University.  A  new  University  is  in  course 
of  foundation  in  Wales  ;  and  the  desijin  of  founding  one  in  the  manufac- 
turing North,  round  the  nucleus  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  seems  to 
be  approaching  maturity.  There  are  some  who  would  see  the  multipli- 
cation of  Universities  with  indifference  or  with  pleasure ;  careless  what 
may  happen  to  national  education  so  long  as  Oxford  can  be  kept  for  the 
Anglican  Church,  or  believing  that  the  more  Universities,  the  more  centres 
of  intellectual  life,  and,  therefore,  the  more  of  intellectual  life  itself  there 
will  be.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  multiplication  of  Universities,  each 
with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  bidding  against  each  other  for 
pojiularity,  as  they  infallibly  would  do,  would  almost  certainly  confuse  and 
debase  the  national  standard  of  literary  honour,  and,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  intellectual  rank.  .  .  . 

In  the  academical  anarchy  which  would  ensue  upon  the  multiplication 
of  Universities,  it  is  possible  that  the  so-called  University  of  London, 
which  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  examining  board,  might  compass  the  object  of 
its  aspirations,  towards  which  it  has  already  made  considerable  strides, 
by  becoming  the  central  board  of  examination  and  fountain  of  literary 
honour  for  the  whole  nation.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  biassed  by  affection  for 
my  own  University,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  such  a  transfer  of  the 
educational  kingdom  from  the  ancient  and  historic  seats  of  learning 
to  a  new  office  in  London  would  be  more  than  a  sentimental  misfortune. 

The  plan  proposed  by  one  of  the  Sub-Committees  on  University 
Extension  is  to  affiliate  local  colleges,  provided  that  they  are  chartered,  and 
that  they  will  allow  the  University  to  be  represented  in  their  governing 
bodies ;  and  to  permit  the  student  to  pass  the  first  part  of  his  course  in  the 
affiliated  college,  bringing  him  up  to  the  University  for  the  remainder.  He 
would  thus  not  only  escape  a  large  part  of  the  expense  and  of  the  social 
and  moral  peril,  but,  before  coming  to  the  University,  he  would  have  given 
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some  proof  of  the  industry  whicli  is  the  only  e:narantee  for  his  moral 
conduct.  It  is  not  proposed,  of  course,  that  the  student  should  necessarily 
reside  in  the  affiliated  college;  he  mii^ht  reside  in  his  own  home.  Affiliated 
colleges  might  have  halls  of  their  own  in  Oxford  for  the  students  sent  up 
to  finish  their  course.  King's  College,  London,  and  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  are  instances  of  colleges  already  suitable  for  affiliation,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  similar 
colleges  would  soon  be  formed.  At  Birmingham,  in  fact,  there  is  one 
already,  though  it  would  require  adaptation  to  this  purpose.  Those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the_interests  of  the  medical  profession  especially 
have  given  a  decided  adhesion  to  the  plan  of  affiliation. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  nation,  however,  as  has  been  already 
said,  are  undergoing  general  reorganisation  ;  and  the  movement  can  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  the  establishment,  among  other  things,  of  something 
intermediate  between  the  University  and  the  school.  A  schoolboy  of 
nineteen  is  an  absurdity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  youths 
who  want  something  beyond  the  school,  and  who  are  yet,  both  by 
character  and  circumstances,  unsuited  for  the  high  intellectual  pursuits  of 
a  University,  and  had  much  better  enter  at  once  on  their  practical  life. 

The  more  practical  parts  of  law  would  have  to  be  learnt  in  London 
chambers  ;  the  more  practical  parts  of  medicine  in  London  hospitals,  the 
infirmary  here  being  too  small.  The  University  must  for  this  purpose  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  hospitals,  and  recognise 
their  certificates  as  part  qualifications  for  the  legal  and  medical  degrees. 
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TO  THE  IIONODEABLE  THE   TPiUSTEES 


OF 


FETTES   COLLEGE. 


Gentlemen, 

In  venturing  to  offer  mj^self  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
Headmastership  of  Fettes  College,  though  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities  of  such  an  office, 
1  venture  to  hope  that  1  am  not  without  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  working  of  the  Public  School 
System  in  England,  of  which  1  have  had  considerable 
experience  both  as  Pupil  and  Master. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  at  Shrewsbury  School  to  be 
for  some  years  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  scholar,  Dr.  Kenned}'^, 
now  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  (Cambridge. 

On  removing  to  Cambridge,  in  1854, 1  was  elected  on 
entering  St.  John's  College  to  the  Port  Latin  Exhibition 
and  a  Foundation  Scholarship :  obtained  a  2nd  Class  in 
Mathematical  Honours  in  1858:  the  2nd  place  in  the  1st 
('lass  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  one  of  the  tv/o  Chan- 
cellor's Medals  in  the  same  vear. 

During  the  fatal  illness  of  Dr.  Elder,  Headmaster  of 
Charterhouse,  1  was  asked  to  assist  the  Second  Master  in 
working  the  upper  part  of  the  School,  and  remained  there 
till  iny  return  to  Cambridge  on  being  elected  to  a  Fellow- 
sliij)  at  St.  .John's  College  in  1859. 


VI 

After  two  years'  residence  in  Cambridge  a  Mastership 
was  offered  me  at  Rugby,  where  I  have  been  engaged  till 
the  present  time,  partly  in  teaching  a  Form  in  the  Middle 
School,  partly  in  assisting  Dr.  Temple  with  the  teaching 
and  composition  of  the  Sixth  Form. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  my  duties  have  t)een 
discharged  here  and  at  Charterhouse,  I  leave  those  to  speak 
who  have  kindly  offered  to  supply  me  with  testimonials. 

In  the  testimonials  it  has  been  my  object  not  to  collect 
any  from  private  friends  unless  they  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  seeing  my  work.  The  Rugby  testimonials 
are  from  all  the  Masters  senior  to  myself,  who,  as  Masters 
of  Boarding-houses,  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
as  all  have  pupils  who  have  passed  through  my  hands 
either  in  the  Middle  School  or  the  Sixth. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  should  honour  me  by  electing 
me  to  the  important  post  at  your  disposal,  1  believe  I  may 
conscientiously  undertake  to  exert  my  best  energies  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  carrying  out 
in  every  way  the  wishes  of  the  Founders. 

Under  any  circumstances,  allow  me  to  wish  the  College 
every  success,  and  subscribe  myself. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Alex.  W.  Potts. 
Rugby, 

April  2nd,  18G8. 


I. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  H,  Kennedy,  D.D.,  late  Headmaster  of 
Shreiosbury  School,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,   Cantab. 

Gentlemen, 

My  friend  and  former  pnpil,  Mr.  A.  W.  Polls,  being  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Headmaster  in  your  new  College, 
desires  my  testimony  in  his  favour. 

I  hardly  know  that  I  can  add  anything  of  real  weight 
to  the  evidence  of  facts  which  he  can  lay  before  you  :  I 
mean  that  he  was  Second  Classic  and  Second  Chancellor's 
Medallist  of  his  year  (1858)  in  Classics,  and  also  a  Senior 
Optime  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  ;  and  that  after  gaining 
his  College  Fellowship,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
public  education  as  one  of  the  Masters  in  Rugby  School. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  there,  you  will  learn 
from  other  evidence.  It  has  however  been  said  by  one  of  our 
greatest  modern  poets,  that  "  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man," 
and  as  I  agree  with  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  these  words, 
I  will  add  that  I  never  met  with  any  boy  whose  work,  begun 
rather  later  than  is  usual,  shewed  more  energy  of  purpose 
and  execution,  and  was  carried  on  with  more  rapid  and 
complete  success  than  that  of  Mr.  Potts,  when  he  became 
my  pupil  in  Shrewsbury  School,  and  especially  from  the 
time  that  he  entered  the  Sixth  Form.  1  consider  him  indeed 
a  man  of  remarkable  power,  great  decision,  and  1  believe 
great  tact  and  judgment  in  dealing  with  boys  :  I  need  hardly 
add,  a  man  of  high  principle,  of  enlarged  and  progressive 
views,  not  at  all  disposed  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  modern 
advanceinent. 

Cordially  recommending  Mr.  Potts  to  your  favourable 
consideration  as  an  excellent  Scholar  and  man, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

B.  U.  Kennedy. 
March  5th,  18G8. 


II. 


From  the  Rev.  fV.  H.  Bateson,  D.D.  Master  of  St.  Johris 

College,  Cambridge. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Potts,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  having  intimated  to  me  his  intention  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Headmastership  of  Fettes  College, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  he  possesses  very  high  qualifications 
for  that  office.  Mr.  Potts  graduated  in  1858,  Second  in  the 
First  Class  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  Second  Chancellor's 
Medallist.  He  resided  for  a  short  time  in  St.  John's  after 
obtaining  his  Fellowship ;  but  having  shown  great  aptitude 
and  fondness  for  teaching,  he  accepted  a  Mastership  at 
Rugby,  where  he  has  now  been  some  years.  Mr.  Potts 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected  officially  in  St.  John's  ;  and  in  particular 
1  can  state  that  his  College  Tutor,  Archdeacon  France,  now 
deceased,  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  character, 
powers,  and  attainments.  I  am  convinced  that  any  Public 
School  would  be  fortunate  in  being  placed  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  Mr.  Potts,  and  I  can  confidently 
recommend  him  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Governors  of  Fettes  College. 

W.  H.  Bateson,  D.D. 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

March  5th,  1868.  , 


III. 


From  the  Rev.  Richard  Shillcto,  Fellow  of  Peterhau^e^ 
dassicol  Lecturer  of  King^s  College,  Fxominer  for  the 
Class.    Tripos,   1839—1840. 


There  are  few  of  whom  I  entertain  so  liigh  an  opinion 
and  for  whom  I  feel  so  high  a  regard  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Potts, 
]\I.A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  now  an  Assistant 
Master  at  Rugby.  I  wish  therefore  to  say  of  him  that  he 
was  my  private  pupil  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Undergraduateship,  that  I  found  him  then  a  ripe  Scholar, 
an  able  composer  in  both  the  ancient  languages.  1  found 
him  also  assiduous,  diligent,  and  ever  progressive.  He  has 
since  gained  a  name  for  himself  at  Rugby.  I,  vvho  have  been 
most  laboriously  occupied  with  private  pupils  here,  have  had 
several  who,  at  School  working  under  him,  speak  of  him  with 
the  highest  love  and  gratitude.  1  hardly  conceive  that  any 
one  would  make  himself  more  acceptable  to  colleagues  and 
pupils. 

Richard  Suilleto. 


IV. 


From  the  Rev.  John  K.  B.  Mayor,  Senior  Fellow,  and  Prin- 
cipal Classical  Lecturer  of  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


Mr.  Potts  regularly  attended  my  lectures  when  an 
undergraduate,  and  I  have  examined  him  repeatedly.  He 
was  then  noted  for  sound  and  elegant  scholarship,  and  width 
of  reading.  After  taking  his  degree  he  took  pupils  in  Col- 
lege for  some  time,  and  for  several  months  supplied  a  vacancy 
at  Charterhouse.  lie  has  now  been  for  a  considerable  time 
at  Rugby.  His  pupils  all  testify  that  they  owe  to  his 
teaching  whatever  precision  and  accuracy  their  scholarship 
may  possess.  He  still  keeps  up  and  extends  his  classical 
reading,  as  few  Masters  in  Schools  do,  and  is  well  read,  not 
only  in  ancient  authors,  but  in  the  best  modern  critics,  in 
theology  and  general  literature. 

I  never  had  a  pupil  more  ready  or  more  able  to  take 
part  in  that  reform  of  classical  studies  which  is  necessary, 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  place  as  the  main  foundation 
of  liberal  culture. 

Mr.  Potts  has  always  borne  a  very  high  character,  and 
will  be  sure  to  win  the  esteem  and  command  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  pupils.  There  are  few  men  with  whom 
it  is  more  easy  to  work,  and  few  more  capable  of  leavening 
a  School  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  of  honour,  and  with 
a  scorn  of  pretence  and  half-work. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

I 
March  6th,  1868. 


From  the  Rev.  B.  IV.  Home,  M.  A.  Felloto  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  at  St.  John^s  College,    Cambridge. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  others  as  to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  A.  VV.  Potts  for  the 
Headmastcrship  of  Fettes  College.  During  his  residence 
in  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  he  was  for  some  terms 
a  private  pupil  of  mine  in  Mathematics,  his  object  being  to 
attain  such  a  degree  as  would  qualify  him  for  a  Chancellor's 
Medal.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  the 
necessary  Mathematical  knowledge  (devoting  only  such 
time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  (Classical  reading),  prove  him 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  Mathematical  ability  and 
great  logical  power  of  mind. 

There  have  been  of  late  years  few  men  of  Mr.  Potts' 
Classical  eminence,  possessed  of  such  Mathematical  qualifi- 
cations, the  Mathematical  knowledge  of  high  Classics  being 
in  general  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Sixth  Form 
School  boy  :  and  although  such  knowledge  may  be  of  little 
use  to  one  who  is  simply  teaching  Classics  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  School,  it  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  a 
Headmaster,  who  ought  in  some  degree  to  be  qualified  to 
superintend  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and  not 
by  his  example  to  encourage  Classics  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  as  valuable  branches  of  learning. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Potts  intimately  for  many  years,  and 
I  have  always  found  in  him  a  kind  and  genial  friend,  a  man 
whose  courteous  and  affable  manners  have  always  caused 
him  to  be  liked  and  respected  by  his  pupils  (whether  here, 
at  the  Charterhouse,  or  at  Rugby),  and  with  whom  as  a 
lJeadn)astcr  his  under-Masters  and  Assistants  arc  certain 
to  work  pleasantly  and  harmoniously. 

R.    W.    IloHNli. 

March  \Uh,  1S68. 
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VI. 


From  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bickerstetli  Mayor,  31.  A.,  Head- 
master of  the  Kensington  Proprietory  School,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  Joliiis  College,  Cambridge. 


Understanding  that  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  W.  Potts,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  IJeadmastership  of  Fettes  College,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Potts  has  been  well  known  to  me  ever  since  he 
came  up  as  a  Freshman  from  Shrewsbury  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  I  was  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the 
Classical  Tripos  in  1858,  when  he  obtained  the  second 
place  in  the  First  Class ;  and  we  were  afterwards  in  resi- 
dence together  as  Fellows  of  the  same  College. 

With  this  experience  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Potts  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  wide  and 
varied  sympathies  with  an  exact  accuracy  of  scholarship 
and  refinement  of  taste.  As  a  teacher  he  is  earnest  and 
high-minded,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  pupils,  which 
cannot,  I  should  think,  fail  to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves 
by  them. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Potts  would  be  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  work  of  introducing  the  English  Public 
School  system  into  Scotland,  both  from  his  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  two  Public  Schools  which  have 
most  powerfully  influenced  English  education  during  the 
present  century,  and  from  the  unprejudiced  tone  of  his  own 
mind,  and  his  genuine  kindness  and  simplicity  of  character. 

Joseph  Bickersteth  Mayor. 
March  lOth,  1868. 


VIL 

From  the  Rev.  Richard  Ehcyn,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  and  Headmaster  of  Charterhouse 
School,  now  Headmaster  of  St.  Peter  s  School,  York. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  give  expression 
to  my  sincere  opinion  that  Mr.  A.  W,  Potts,  late  Fellow  of 
St  John's  ("ollege,  Cambridge,  is  in  every  way  thoroughly 
well  qualified  to  undertake  the  duties  ofthe  lieadmastership 
of  Fettes  College. 

Of  Mr.  Potts'  intellectual  attainments,  his  success  at 
Shrewsbury  under  Dr.  Kennedy,  and  his  subsequent  career 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  are  sufficient  proofs.  Of 
his  ability  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Master, 
and  of  his  success  in  gaining  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience,  as  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Potts  as  a  colleague  for  some  time  at  Charterhouse. 
From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Charterhouse  he  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  tuition,  and  his  long  experience  at 
Rugby  must  have  given  him  ample  opportunities  for 
thoroughly  understanding  the  principles  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  England. 

Of  Mr.  Potts'  personal  character  I  can  speak  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  I  most  heartily  wish  that  he  may  be 
elected  to  the  post  which  he  is  seeking. 

With  every  confidence  that  he  would  justify  the  choice 
of  the  Trustees,  if  they  should  appoint  him  to  the  liead- 
mastership of  the  Fettes  College, 

I  am, 

Their  obedient  Servant, 

KlCHAIU)   El-WYN,   M  A. 

March  4th,  186S. 


VIII. 


From  the  Rev.  Arthur  Holmes,  M.A.,  Lady  Margaret 
Preacher,  and  late  Deputy  Orator,  Felloiu  of  Clare 
College,  late  Felloio  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Lecturer  of  Clare,  St.  John's,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges. 
Examiner  (tivice)  for  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  {thrice) 
for  University  Scholarships. 


Mj  friend,  Mr.  Potts,  having  very  recently  informed  me 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  lleadmastership  of  Fettes 
College  at  Edinburgh,  I  am  anxious  to  bear  my  testimony 
in  his  favour.  Our  acquaintance  has  extended  over  nearly 
twenty  years ;  we  were  pupils  of  the  same  School,  and  be- 
came Fellows  of  the  same  College.  His  career  both  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Cambridge  was  one  of  eminent  success, 
as  much  in  point  of  intellectual  distinction  as  in  the  warm 
esteem  and  affection  he  infalliby  secured  from  all  who  knew 
him.  His  genuine  worth  of  character  and  attractive  per- 
sonal qualities  tended  no  less  to  produce  this  result,  than  his 
marked  ability  and  high  tone  of  principle. 


Of  his  talent  for  Classics  it  is  almost  needless  for  me  to 
speak.  The  recorded  honours  of  his  University  course  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  prove  him  an  accomplished  and 
brilliant  Scholar.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  mention,  that  up  to 
the  time  when  the  Classical  Tripos  of  his  year  was  actually 
published,  his  name  was  quite  expected  to  appear  the  first 
in  the  list,  and  that  previous  trials  against  the  same  com- 
petitors had  justified  the  expectation.  To  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Classics,  Mr.  Potts  has  added  a  fund  of  general 
reading  and  practical  information.       As  a  lecturer  at  St. 


John's  College,  and  as  a  private  tutor,  he  shewed  a  remark- 
able power  of  teaching:  and  his  departure  from  Cambridge 
for  another  sphere  of  work  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
his  College,  which  had  hoped  to  retain  his  valuable  services 
for  posts  of  higher  authority. 

The  distinoiuished  success  with  which  Mr.  Potts  has  held 
his  Mastership  at  Rugby  is  a  topic  on  which  his  colleagues 
there  have  often  dwelt  in  my  hearing.  But  1  must  not 
trespass  beyond  my  province,  and  the  details  of  his  present 
career  I  leave  to  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  it. 

Arthur  Holmes. 
March  Uth,   1868. 
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IX. 

From  the  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin^  ALA.,  First  Assistant  Classical 
Master  in  Dulwich  College,  late  Composition  Master  in 
the  City  of  London  School,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John^s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  giving  ray  testimony  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Potts,  who  is,  1  understand,  a  candidate  for  the 
lleadraastership  of  Fettes  College. 

I  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Potts'  during  a  considerable  part 
of  my  University  course.  I  feel  that  1  owe  Mr.  Potts  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  genuine  scholarship,  labour, 
and  patience  with  which  he  taught  the  languages  and  gram- 
mar of  the  ancient  Classics:  still  more  for  the  interest 
with  which  he  inspired  me,  in  common  with  all  his  pupils, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures.  1  have  also  to  thank 
Mr.  Potts  for  giving  me  a  keen  interest  in  English  litera- 
ture,  and  in  thought  ancient  and  modern,  which  few  Clas- 
sical Tutors  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  impart :  and  for  as 
kindly  and  beneficial  a  personal  influence  as  ever  under- 
graduate met  with  from  his  senior  in  the  University. 

1  think  Mr.  Potts  eminently  qualified  by  experience 
(as  a  Shrewsbury  boy  and  a  Rugby  Master),  by  enthusiasm 
and  ability  for  the  position  of  Headmaster  in  a  Public 
School. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c., 

T.    GWATKTN. 

March  \4th,  1868. 

/ 
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From  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  and 
Examiner,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Examiner  for  the  University  Scholarships,  1866,  1867; 
Examiner  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  Christ- 
mas, 18G6,  1867. 

Gentlemen, 

I  was  the  private  pupil  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Potts  during  the 
earlier  part  of  my  residence  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  and  have  always  looked  back  to  his  instruc- 
tions with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

It  would  not  become  me,  nor  is  it  needful,  to  enlarge 
on  Mr.  Potts'  abilities  or  attainments :  1  will  only  say  that 
I  formed,  while  reading  with  him,  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  scholarship,  which  has  since  been  confirmed  and 
heightened  by  reviewing  the  pieces  of  original  composition, 
especially  Greek  Prose  and  Verse,  and  the  notes  on  various 
authors  which  I  received  from  him. 

He  did  his  work  as  a  Tutor  thoroughly  and  heartily, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble,  and  striving  as  much  as 
possible  to  make  men  think  for  themselves.  Mr.  Potts' 
pupils  had  more  to  thank  him  for  than  classical  tuition, 
however  excellent,  lie  was  a  true  and  kind  friend;  the 
most  careless  felt  the  influence  of  one  most  upright,  just- 
minded,  and  unselfish,  most  courteous  too,  and  cordial  in 
manner. 

Of  Mr.  Potts'  services  at  Rugby  others  can  speak  with 
more  authority.  1  can  only  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform 
respect  and  affection,  with  which  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
the  many  Rugby  boys  whom  I  have  known. 

I  regard  Mr.  Potts  as  an  admirable  representative  of 
the  best  English  School  and  University  training ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  whose  success  I  should  feel  more  con- 
fident in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  the  important  charge 
for  whicii  he  is  a  candidate. 

C.     E.     GUAVKS,    M.A. 

March  2Hth,  1868. 
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XI. 


From  the  Rev.  F.  Temple,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  ;  Headmaster  of  Rugby  School ;  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Gentlemen, 

M.y  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Potts,  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Headship  of  Fettes  College,  has  been  a  Master 
in  Rugby  School  since  the  beginning  of  1862.  He  came 
here  with  a  very  high  reputation  both  for  scholarship  and 
for  general  ability ;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  much  more  than  deserved  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Potts'  work  here  at  first  consisted  in  the  charge 
of  a  low  Form.  In  August,  1862,  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  Mr.  Potts  succeeded  him  as  Com- 
position Master  to  our  Sixth  Form.  Not  long  after,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  School, 
it  became  necessary  still  further  to  subdivide  the  work  of 
the  Sixth,  and  the  Greek  lessons  of  the  lower  part  of  that 
Form  were  also  handed  over  to  Mr.  Potts. 

This  important  part  of  our  work  Mr.Potts  has  done  with 
thorough  efficiency,  and  his  skill  in  doing  it  has  appeared 
to  me  to  increase  every  year,  and  to  be  still  increasing. 
He  was  a  first-rate  scholar  before  he  came  here,  and  a 
highly  qualified  teacher.  But  he  has  added  six  years' 
experience  of  conscientious  work,  and  I  think  it  would 
now  be  difficult  to  find  as  good  a  Master,  and  very  difficult 
to  find  a  better. 

In  the  management  of  the  boys  whom  he  has  had  to 
teach,  Mr.  Potts  has  always  succeeded  in  maintaining 
discipline   and    securing   obedience    with   an   ease  which 
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proves  his  skill.  He  punishes  rarely,  because  under  his 
control  faults  rarely  rise  to  the  point  at  which  punishment 
becomes  imperative.  He  is  never  harsh,  and  never  lax,  and 
the  boys  both  like  him  and  obey  hira. 

He  is  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  have  charge  of  the 
religious  education  in  such  a  College  as  you  propose  to 
establish.  He  has  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  his 
convictions  are  earnest  and  sincere.  He  would  be  certain 
to  give  the  boys  real  religious  teaching  and  guidance. 
But  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  endeavouring  to 
inculcate  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  or  to  run  counter 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Potts  appears  to  me  to  combine  in 
a  very  singular  degree  all  the  qualifications  that  you  would 
desire  in  a  Headmaster  of  Fettes  College :  thorough  good 
sense ;  great  ability,  and  great  energy ;  pre-eminent 
scholarship ;  proved  skill  in  teaching ;  sincere  religious 
principle,  without  narrowness  of  mind  ;  and  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  English  Public  Schools, 
which  system,  as  I  understand,  you  desire  to  adopt. 

In  conclusion,  1  may  add  that  I  can  measure  Mr. 
Potts'  value  by  the  exceeding  reluctance  with  which  I 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  his  departure.  Wherever  he 
may  go,  it  will  always  be  felt  by  those  who  know  hira  that 
his  place  is  very  difficult  to  fill. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

F,  Temple. 

March  2\st,  1868. 
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XII. 


From  the  Rev.  Charles  Evans,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King 
EdwarcCs  School,  Birmingham;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Potts  was  my  colleague  for  some  time  at 
Rugby.  He  was  from  the  first,  I  believe,  engaged  in  the 
liigher  work  of  the  School,  a  portion  of  the  Sixth  Form 
having  been  entrusted  to  his  charge,  as  well  as  the  super- 
vision of  a  great  part  of  the  Composition.  I  have  frequently 
heard  that  all  these  duties  were  discharged  most  ably  and 
successfully.  Mr.  Potts  has  remarkable  energy,  strong  good 
sense,  is  firm,  yet  very  conciliatory  in  manner,  and  is,  I 
believe,  a  man  of  very  high  principle  and  genuine  piety. 
He  is,  I  believe,  in  every  respect  admirably  qualified  to 
undertake  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  a  large 
School. 

Charles  Evans,  m.a. 

March  1th,  1868. 
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xin. 


From  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Butler,  JJ.A.,  Felloto  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ■;   late  Headmaster  oj  Haileybury  College. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Understandinnr  that  Mr.  Potts  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Headmastership  of  the  Fettes  School,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  bearing  my  testimony  to  his  qualifications.  These  seem 
to  me  very  high. 

He  is  a  first-rate  teacher;  clear,  exact,  emphatic, 
earnest,  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject  and  his 
class ;  he  has  great  power  of  rousing  boys,  getting  them  on 
quickly,  and  inspiring  them,  dull  and  clever  alike,  with 
much  of  his  own  interest  in  the  Classics,  and  a  love  of 
work. 

Of  his  scholarship  1  need  not  speak.  His  University 
honours  sufficiently  attest  it.  But  he  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  Scholar  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  He  has 
wide  literary  interests,  and  a  mind  singularly  fresh  and 
open  to  improve  itself  by  new  studies  and  new  ideas. 
This  is  one  great  secret  of  his  success  as  a  Teacher. 

As  an  administrator  I  believe  he  would  be  also 
thoroughly  successful.  Very  vigorous,  very  honest,  very 
hearty  and  genial,  he  would  make  it  a  pleasure  to  his 
Masters  to  work  with  him,  and  for  him. 

And  with  the  boys,  his  generous  sympathy  with 
youthful  tastes  and  characters,  and  perfect  trust  in  their 
honour,  would  at  once  gain  their  confidence  and  affection. 

I  would  also  lay  much  stress  at  the  present  tiuje  on  his 
experience,  of  tlie  admirable  Hugby  system,  in  which  new 
studies  have  of  late  been  so  successfully  blended  wiiii  the 
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old.  This  would  enable  him,  from  practical  knowledge, 
to  deal  wisely  and  soberly  with  the  great  educational 
question  of  the  day. 

Lastly,  he  is  a  man  of  lofty  character,  with  a  high 
moral  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  is  noble,  and  he 
would  surely  rouse  the  same  feeling  in  his  pupils. 

I  may  add  that  he  is  distinguished  for  certain  qualities 
not  a  little  valuable  in  the  Master  of  a  new  Institution. 
Ue  is  of  an  ardent,  courageous  nature,  which,  combined 
with  good  sense  and  much  humour,  fit  him  to  encounter 
boldly  and  cheerfully  the  difficulties  sure  to  arise  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  School. 


I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  G.  Butler. 


March  \Oth,  1868. 
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XIV. 

From  the  Rev.  (\  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  Bcdliol  College,  Oxford, 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  great  interest  in  the  suceess 
of  a  great  undertaking  like  that  of  Fettes  College,  and 
I  know  nothing  so  likely  to  ensure  that  success  as  the 
election  of  a  man  possessing  such  qualifications  as  Mr. 
Potts  for  its  head. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Potts  intimately  for  many  years ; 
and  know  that  a  man,  fitted  as  he  is,  by  ability,  knowledge, 
and  temper,  to  be  at  the  head  of  any  English  Public 
School,  must  be  preeminently  well  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
an  Institution,  intended,  1  believe,  to  occupy  the  same 
position  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  for  such 
an  Institution  to  have  a  man  at  its  head,  who  in  point  of 
knowlege  and  ability  might  meet  on  terms  of  equality  the 
most  eminent  Professors  of  the  University,  and  who  to 
these  qualifications  adds  business  habits,  and  a  large  heart, 
and  a  conciliatory  temper,  such  as  would  unite  all  in  the 
forwarding  of  his  work.  Mr.  Potts  is  fully  capable  of 
dealing,  no  less  with  men  than  with  boys ;  and  few  men 
could  unite  with  his  great  qualifications  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  great  educational  institution  his  great  power  of 
dealing  patiently,  dispassionatel}',  and  wisely,  with  the  mass 
of  details  necessary  for  its  establishment. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  honestly  confess  that  1  am 
sorry  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Mastershij),  because,  great 
as  I  believe  would  be  the  service  which,  if  elected,  he 
might  render  to  Fettes,  1  hardly  feel  that  it  would  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  to  Rugby  of  his  work  and  his  influence 
lure. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

V.    v.    Arnold. 
Mirch  I2th,  180 8. 
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XV. 


From  the  Rev.  Leonard  Burrows,  31.  A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Wadham  College,  and  Vinerian  Scholar ;  Assistant  Master 
of  Rugby  School. 


Mj  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Understanding;  that  j\lr.  Potts  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Headmastership  of  the  Fettes  School,  1  feel  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  my  testimony  to  his  fitness  for  such  a  post,  requiring 
as  it  does  vigour  and  elasticity  of  mind,  correct  and  self- 
reliant  scholarship,  independence  of  character,  kindness  of 
heart,  geniality  of  temperament,  and  strength  of  principle. 
All  these  excellences  I  find  in  my  friend  and  colleague, 
and  1  should  gladly  see  him  in  a  position  like  that  to  which 
he  aspires,  where  they  would  have  a  larger  sphere  for  their 
development  than  they  necessarily  can  have  here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Leonard  Burrows. 
March  I3th,  1868. 
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XVI. 


From  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  M.A.,  Asi>hta7it  Master  of 
Bughy  School;  late  Fellow  of  Queeiis   College,   Oxford; 
formerly  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Gentlemen, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Potts  has  been  my  colleague  at  Rugby  for 
six  years.  His  work  has  been  double ;  partly  in  the 
Middle  School,  with  young  boys  of  average  capacity; 
partly  with  the  Sixth  Form,  our  highest  class.  Many 
of  my  younger,  and  all  of  my  abler  pupils  have  thus 
passed  through  his  hands;  and  as  I  have  been  working 
the  Form  below  the  Sixth,  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  at 
work  in  the  Sixth,  I  have  had  special  opportunities  of  seeing 
his  work. 

I  believe  Rugby  has  of  late  years  had  no  abler  teacher 
than  Mr.  Potts ;  none  to  whom  our  abler  boys  owe  tiiore ; 
none  more  zealous  for  his  boys ;  none  more  unsparing  of 
himself;  none  more  determined  to  do  his  best  for  all;  none 
more  determined  to  make  all  do  the  best  for  themselves. 

A  man  with  Mr.  Potts'  fineness  of  perception  and 
clearness  of  understanding  could  not  study  a  language  long 
without  becoming  a  "good  scholar,"  even  if  he  had  not 
been  at  Shrewsbury  under  Dr.  Kennedy. 

Nor  could  a  Senior  Classic  with  Mr.  Potts'  breadth  of 
view  and  warmth  of  nature  remain  merely  a  "good  scholar," 
or  live  without  higher  culture  and  wider  thought. 

Few  men  whom  I  have  known  combine  in  the  same 
high  degree  miimte  accuracy  of  elegant  scholarship  with 
bnjad  interest  in  all  humanity  ;  and  I  know  absolutely  no 
one  who  has  the  same  wise  injpatience  with  needless 
rouiine,  and  waste  of  power,  and  waste  of  time  ;  and  yet 
the  same  sustained  energy  at  genuine  and  worthy  work. 
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In  fact,  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Potts  has  been  eminently 
successful;  and  yet  it  is  not  only  as  a  teacher  that  Mr.  Potts 
must  succeed.  The  sincerity  and  unselfishness  of  his 
character  have  given  him  great  hold  here  on  boys  and  men 
alike  ;  and  wherever  he  goes,  the  geniality  of  his  nature 
will  inspire  a  friendly  confidence  from  the  very  outset, 

Not  to  weary  you  with  a  long  statement,  I  will  merely 
mention  points  which  I  believe  to  be  amongst  those  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  great  Headmaster,  and  which  I 
know  Mr.  Potts  to  possess  in  an  unusual  degree. 

1.  Strong  sense  of  justice. 

2.  Warm  religious  feeling. 

3.  Generous  temper. 

4.  Sympathetic  appreciation  of  very  various  types  of 
character. 

5.  Frankness  of  speech,  when    frankness   is   wanted  ; 
and  when  silence  is  wisdom,  the  power  of  silence. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  W.  Jex-Blaki:. 

March  Uth,  1868. 
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XVII, 


From  the  Rev.  C.  B,  Hutchinson,  31.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John^s  College,  Cambridge;  Assistant  Master  in  Rughg 
School, 

Gentlemen, 

Having  known  Mr.  Potts  intimately  for  the  last  six 
years,  during  which  we  have  been  colleagues  at  Rugby 
School,!  beg  permission  to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  position  of  Headmaster  of  the  Fettes  College, 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

His  brilliant  University  career  is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  first-rate  scholarship.  But  no  one  can 
have  worked  here  with  Mr.  Potts  without  being  constantly 
struck  by  the  unusual  precision  of  his  knowledge,  the 
refinement  of  his  taste,  and  the  clearness  of  his  explana- 
tions. He  is  indeed  an  excellent  teacher;  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  sympathetic ;  most  conscientious  and  imsparing  of 
himself;  firm  and  judicious  in  the  management  of  his 
pupils,  with  whom  he  is  most  deservedly  popular ;  and  the 
kind,  thoughtful,  and  valued  friend  of  all  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Potts  would  bring  with  him  an  amount  ol  ex- 
perience that  could  not  but  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
organizing  a  new  School.  Trained  at  Shrewsbur}',  after- 
wards Assistant  Tutor  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 
for  the  last  six  years,  as  a  Master  at  Rugby,  he  has  had  the 
management  and  teaching  of  boys  in  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  Forms  in  the  School,  and  has  been  equally 
and  markedly  successful  with  both. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  believe  the  prosperity  of  a 
School  would  be  certain  over  which  Mr.  Potts  presided  as 
Headniaslcr. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  faithful  Servant, 

C.     B.     HUTCUINSON. 

March  Uth,  18fi«. 
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XVIII. 


From  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Moherly,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College  ;  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  make  Mr.  A.  W.  Potts  what  he  is  as  a 
man  and  as  a  teacher.  For  a  description  of  these  one  by 
one  would  still  communicate  no  idea  of  the  subtle  com- 
bining power  which  fuses  together  his  various  capacities, 
and  of  the  inward  life  which  makes  all  that  he  says  or 
does  bear  so  unmistakable  a  stamp  of  candour,  refinement, 
and  honour.  So  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  a  boy 
studying  under  him  could  hardly  fail  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  same  discipline  and  the  same  studies  which  formed  the 
mind  and  character  of  his  Master,  must  be  good  for  him 
in  his  generation  also. 

Mr.  Potts  believes  thoroughly  in  the  efficiency  of 
Classical  training,  as  well  he  may ;  for  as  a  distinguished 
Shrewsbury  bo},  he  naturally  has  the  free,  pliant, and  poeti- 
cal kind  of  scholarship  which  boys  imbibe  with  ease  and 
satisfaction  to  themselves.  To  this  his  Cambridge  studies 
have  added  a  wide  knowledge  of  classical  usage,  and  a 
clear  insight  into  the  logic  of  language. 

His  power  again  of  literary,  theological,  and  historical 
work  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  share  which  he  took  in  a 
translation  and  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  lately  published 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  some  friends;  a  work  which 
seems,  by  general  admission,  to  have  reconciled  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  scholarship  with  a  spirit  of  true  reverence. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Potts'  peculiar  position  here  as  Master  of 
a  Middle  School  Form,  and,  in  part,  of  the  Sixth  Form 
also,  has  enabled  him  more,  perhaps,  than  any  of  us  to  see 
what  the  exigencies  of  education  are  for  boys  of  various 
age  and  standing ;  and  his  strong  sympathy  with  young 
people  is  certain  to  make  him  ahVays  exert  his  best 
powers  in  supplying  them. 

I  remain,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  faithful  Servant, 

Charles  E.  Moberly. 

March  \Zth,  1868. 
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XIX. 


From  J.  M.  Wilson,  31. A.,  F.G.S.,  Sfc,  Fellow  of  St. 
Johns  College,  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Mathematical 
Master  of  Rugby  School. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  known  Mr,  Potts  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  his  fitness 
for  the  IJeadmastership  of  a  Public  School. 

He  brought  to  Cambridge  a  mind  well  trained  in 
Classics  and  Geometry,  and  took  his  degree  there  with  the 
highest  honours,  obtained  by  a  singularly  ripe  and  exact 
scholarship,  great  taste,  and  wide  reading.  lie  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  take  pupils,  and  then  he  began  to  show  his  great 
efficiency  as  a  teacher.  1  know  that  his  pupils  at  Cam- 
bridge set  the  highest  value  on  his  teaching,  and  still  more 
on  his  friendship ;  for  the  relationship  of  tutor  and  pupil 
soon  deepened,  where  it  was  possible,  into  a  closer  intimacy 
which  has  been  spoken  of  to  me  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  by  some  of  his  old  pupils.  For  it 
was  impossible  even  then  to  be  brought  into  any  relation 
with  Mr.  Potts  without  being  impressed  by  the  earnestness, 
the  simplicity,  and  genuineness  of  his  character. 

But  a  Mastership  at  Rugby  was  offered  him,  and  he 
accepted  it,  and  he  at  once  began  to  shew  his  powers  as  a 
teacher  of  boys.  At  first  he  taught  little  boys  in  the 
Lower  School,  the  hardest  classes  to  teach  in  a  great 
School,  and  with  much  success  as  an  instructor,  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  a  frientV;  and  for  several  years  he  has 
been  Composition  Master  to  the  Sixth  Form,  and  Master 
of  a  Form  in  the  Middle  School. 
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I  assume  that  no  further  testimonial  to  his  knowledge 
or  skill  as  a  Master  are  required.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Temple  will  satisfy  you  on  this  point,  and  I  proceed 
to  speak  on  one  or  two  matters  on  which  the  Trustees  of  a 
Public]]School  must  be  anxious  for  information,  and  which 
come  under  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

First,  then,  1  can  speak  of  his  influence  on  boys.  No 
lessons  in  his  Form  are  felt  as  so  valuable,  none  re- 
memberedilonger'than  the  Bible  lessons.  The  reverence 
and  simplicity  of  his  character  are  contagious,  and  they 
seem  to  deepen  with  every  year.  He  to  a  rare  degree 
wins  the  respect  and  confidence  and  aff'ection  of  boys. 
As  a  House  Master  I  speak  confidently  on  this  point.  He 
does,  as  we  say,  "get  hold"  of  boys  who  are  a  ti'ouble  and 
perplexity  to  others.  This  power  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
excellence  as  a  schoolmaster. 

Secondly,  1  must  add  that  in  dealing  with  his  col- 
leagues he  has  invariably  shewn  such  cordiality,  such 
consideration,  and  such  justice,  that  he  cannot  fail  as  a 
Headmaster  to  inspire  his  staff  with  loyalty.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  work  under  him.  Nor  will  he  be  less  suited 
in  other  respects  to  take  charge  from  the  beginning  of 
what  is  destined  to  be  an  important  and  influential  School. 

Thirdly,  I  know  few  men  who  are  more  interested 
in  the  great  educational  questions  of  the  day,  and  have 
clearer  and  sounder  views  upon  them.  Though  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Kennedy,  and  as  a  Classical  Scholar  inferior 
to  no  one,  he  is  liberal  in  his  views  on  education,  and  will 
make  with  prudence  such  modifications  of  the  Classical 
system  as  may  seem  necessary.  And  further,  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  Mr.  Potts'  experience  at  Rugby  has  been 
no  small  advantage  to  him.  1  think  you  cannot  well  over- 
estimate this :  to  have  had  daily  intercourse  with  the 
greatest  living  Headmaster,  to  have  seen  the  working,  and 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in   the  guidance   of  so  great 
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a  Public  School  as  Rugby  is  no  slight  recommendation  for 
this  post. 

I  know  no  one  whom  we  shall  more  miss  here,  as  a 
fellow  worker  in  the  School,  as  a  personal  friend,  and  as  a 
fellow  townsman.  Mr.  Potts  has  done  much  for  the  town 
by  his  classes  at  the  Institute,  continued  now  for  many 
years,  and  much  valued  by  the  men  and  boys  who  attend 
them.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  noble  quali- 
ties ;  and  in  the  School  he  occupies  most  usefully  a  promi- 
nent position. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  express  my  conviction  that  you 
cannot  find  any  one  who  combines  all  the  qualifications  for 
the  Headmastership  at  your  disposal  so  completely  as  does 
mv  friend,  Mr.  Potts. 

1  remain,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Ja3IEs  M.  Wilson. 
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XX. 


From   Edinard   A.    Scott,   M.A.,   late    Fellow    of    Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;   Assistant  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  in  favour 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Potts  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  at  your  dis- 
posal. Mr.  Potts  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  won  high  distinction.  He  has  also  had 
experience  of  teaching  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Rugby 
School.  I  venture  to  think  that  whether  you  look  to 
ability  or  practice,  he  will  amply  justify  your  confidence. 

He  possesses  in  a  remarkable  measure  that  command 
at  once  of  detail  and  principle  which  marks  Dr.  Kennedy's 
most  able  pupils.  Other  scholars  seem  often  to  know  what 
a  particular  author  would  have  said  ;  they  have  caught  the 
genius  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  They  move  with 
a  certainty  of  tread  among  the  intricacies  of  scholarship, 
which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  To  this  insight  Mr.  Potts 
adds  rhythmical  facility,  a  happy  versatility  of  expression, 
and  native  humour.  If  a  felicitous  power  of  rendering 
from  language  to  language  be  desired  in  your  new  Head- 
master, Mr.  Potts  has  few  rivals :  if  it  be  asked  that  he 
should  also  make  his  pupils  catch  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes 
or  Cicero,  he  will  be  as  successful. 

High  as  his  claims  stand  on  the  ground  of  ability, 
they  are  high  on  the  ground  of  experience  as  well. 
Since  he  has  held  a  Mastership  at  Rugby  he  has  had 
the  chief  direction  of  the  Composition  of  the  Sixth  Form, 
and  of  a  material  part  of  their  reading.  To  these  duties 
he  has  added  the  management  of  a  Form  in  the  body  of 
the  School ;  combining  opportunities  of  most  different 
teaching.     All  the  best  intellects  of  the  School  have   been 
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moulded  by  his  taste:  nor  has  any  distinction  been  won 
by  any  member  of  it,  at  the  Universities,  in  which  he  has 
not  a  large  direct  share. 

Besides  this,  he  is  familiar  with  the  systems  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Rugby :  of  which  the  one  is  supposed 
to  aim  at  individual  finish,  the  other  at  average  results. 
The  first  has  made  most  of  advanced  pupils ;  the 
second  has  desired  to  leave  none  out  of  the  range  of  in- 
struction. This  is  not  a  fair  description  of  all  the  aims  of 
either,  but  it  has  some  truth  in  it.  It  is  evident  that  a 
good  School  must  keep  both  ends  in  view ;  for  while  it  is 
unjust  to  neglect  ordinary  intellects,  it  is  unwise  not  to  use 
the  effective  instrument  of  educating  them,  which  is  offered 
by  the  daily  contact  of  companions  carried  beyond  them- 
selves. No  system  is  complete  without  provision  for  both ; 
and  Mr.  Potts  has  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  aim  followed  in  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
followed  most  steadily.  He  knows  what  organization  can 
secure ;  and  he  has  experienced  the  attraction  by  which 
eager  pupils  are  caught  and  kindled. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Edward  A.  Scott. 
March  Uth,  1868. 
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XXI. 


From    J.     W.    J.     Vecqiiemy,    Esq,,    one   of    the    Modern 
Language   Masters    of  Bughy    Scliool. 

Gentlemen, 

An  acquaintance  of  six  3'ears  would  seem  to  justify 
me  in  testifying  to  Mr.  Potts'  excellence,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Headmastership  of  Fettes  College,  Others,  better 
qualified  than  myself,  will  no  doubt  do  justice  to  his  merits 
as  a  Scholar.  I  would  rather  insist  upon  his  breadth  of 
aim  and  strength  of  purpose,  as  instanced  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  Mr.  Potts  suddenly  undertook  the  study  of 
German.  None  but  those  who  have  had  an  insight  into 
the  absorbing  duties  of  a  Rugby  Master  can  fully  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  such  a  task.  Mr.  Potts  undertook  it  and 
accomplished  it;  and  no  sooner  had  he  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  instrument,  than  he  at  once  used  it  to 
further  other  studies,  philological,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
logical. This  energy  of  character,  which,  regardless  of 
personal  difficulties,  resolves  upon  the  thing  that  commends 
itself  for  its  own  goodness,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  first  Headmaster  of  a  new  College;  whilst  Mr.  Potts' 
love  for  Classics,  his  liberal  educational  views,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  his  Rugby  experience  will  make  him  give  to 
studies  the  direction  which  the  present  age  requires,  and 
which  will  be  more  jealously  expected  from  a  College 
founded  in  our  time. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

J.   W.  J.  Vecqueray. 
March  30th,  1  Hr,8. 
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XXII. 
From  Old  Rugheian  Pupils. 

As  former  pupils  at  Rugby  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Potts,  we 
beg  to  bear  testimony  to  the  clearness  with  which  his  keen 
and  critical  scholarship  was  displayed  in  all  his  teaching, 
to  the  anxious  interest  which  he  felt  in  all  his  pupils,  an 
interest  in  no  way  limited  by  the  hours  of  ordinary  School 
work,  and  still  more  to  his  great  capacity  for  vigorous  work, 
which  must  render  him  eminently  fitted  to  estabHsh  and 
develop  a  great  Public  School. 


Signed, 


E.  W.  M.  Lloyd, 

Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,   Cam- 
bridge. 

J.   H.  D.  Matthews,  b.a.. 

University     College,    Oxford ;      First 
Class  Moderations  (Classics). 

W.  Lee  Warner, 

Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

F.  W.   Haslam, 

Exhibitioner    of    St.  John's    College, 
Cambridge. 

W.  Ellerker  Hart, 

Exhibitioner    of    St.  John's    College, 
Cambridge. 

J.  S.  ff.  Chamberlain, 

Minor  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge, 

John  (Collins, 

Minor  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

C.  J.  M.  Wauton, 

... 
Kxhibitioner  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
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bridge. 
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XXIII. 

From  the  Rev.  T.  S., Evans,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Durham,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Durham. 


Gentlemen, 

Mr.  Potts  and  myself  were  for  some  years  colleagues 
together  as  Masters  in  Rugby  School.  I  had  therefore 
many  opportunities  of  appreciating  his  abilities  and 
attainments. 

A  finished  scholar  of  the  very  first  order,  a  skilful 
teacher,  long  and  happily  versed  in  the  tuition  and 
management  of  boys  in  one  of  the  very  best  and  largest  of 
our  Public  Schools,  conscientious  and  exact  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  an  enthusiast  (I  may  say)  in  the  work  of 
education,  thoroughly  kindhearted,  of  frank  and  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  a  good  Christian  man  (in  these  days  it  seems 
desirable  to  specify  this  point),  Mr.  Potts  is  in  my  opinion 
eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  responsible  post  to  which  he 
aspires. 


T.  S.  Evans. 


Durham, 

March  ISth,  1868. 


•W.  BILLINOTON,  PRINTEB,  RUOBT. 
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PKEFACE. 


The  following  memoir  was  originally  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  volume  of  Dr  Stukeley's  correspondence  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees  Society  (1882).  It  seemed  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  account  given  in  it  would  be  interesting  to 
many  persons  specially  acquainted  with  the  localities  referred 
to,  and  among  others  to  members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  particular  of  Parnham's  own  College.  I  accord- 
ingly began  to  make  preparations  to  reissue  the  memoir  in 
an  enlarged  form,  and  sent  it  up  to  St  John's  College ;  and 
eventually,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Mayor,  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  which  will  there- 
fore be  the  means  of  resuscitating,  "  in  his  own  country,"  the 
memory  of  an  eminent  man. 

J.  R.  L. 

M.\RTON-CDM-GBArTON, 

November  21,  1883. 


MEMOIK 


OF  THE 


REVEREND  CALEB  PARNHAM,  B.D. 


The  name  of  Caleb  Parnham,  as  one  of  our  old  Johnian 
worthies,  has  been  completely  forgotten  ;  which  is  somewhat 
wonderful,  seeing^  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  mark  in 
his  time,  of  varied  attainments,  and,  judging  from  the  scanty- 
notice  of  him  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  of  singularly- 
amiable  disposition.  It  is  by  a  very  curious  chance  that  I  have 
been  enabled  (I  trust)  to  rescue  him  from  oblivion. 

In  1880,  a  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Rector  of  Wath,  was  editing  for  the  Surtees  Society  a 
collection  of  Letters  on  Comets,  Eclipses,  and  other  scientific 
subjects,  by  Dr  Stukeley,  the  eminent  antiquary,  Vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Stamford,  and  others :  it  was  a  matter  of  debate 
whether  these  should  be  published  at  all,  or  in  jmrt,  or  in 
extenso :  and  they  were  submitted  to  me  for  an  opinion,  which 
I  gave  in  favour  of  their  being  printed  entire.  In  them  occurred 
twice  the  mention  of  "  Mr  Parnham  of  Ufford."  Many  readers 
would  probably  have  passed  this  over  with  little  or  no  notice ; 
but  I  recognised  here  the  name  of  one  of  our  College  Livings. 

1'.  1 


There  is  indeed  another  Ufford  in  Suffolk ;  but  as  the  corre- 
spondence in  question  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stamford,  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  was  our  Ufford. 
Considering  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  scarcely  any 
one  but  the  clergy  followed  scientific  pursuits,  it  might  also  fairly 
be  surmised  that  Parnham  was  Rector  of  Ufford,  and  if  so,  had 
been  Fellow  of  St  John's.  Inquiry  at  the  Diocesan  Registry  at 
Peterborough  shewed  that  this  supposition  was  correct. 

Caleb  Parnham  was  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Hephzibah  Parn- 
ham, and  was  born  at  EmBincrham,  in  Rutlandshire.  The  exact 
day  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  between 
May  11  and  July  17,  1694,  as  on  his  monument  at  Ufford  he  is 
described  as  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  on  May 
11,  1704;  and  he  was  17  when  admitted  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  on  July  17,  1711.  His  father's  name  appears  (in 
Blore's  Itutland,  I.  132)  as  a  party  to  a  Deed  cutting  off  the 
entail  of  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Mackworth,  October  19, 
1700,  in  which  he  is  described  as  "gentleman;"  and  in  the 
Register  of  Burials  at  Empingham,  when  Hephzibah  Parnham 
is  buried  on  July  26,  1705,  she  is  described  as  "  wife  of  Caleb 
Parnham,  Gent."  But  when  the  husband  is  buried,  on  De- 
cember 28,  1732,  the  entry  is  simply  "  Caleb  Parnham,  Senex," 
I  conjecture  from  this  that  the  old  man  had  become  reduced  in 
circumstances,  and  this  conjecture  receives  some  support  from 
the  number  of  exhibitions  that  his  son  obtained  when  at  the 
University.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  father  acted  as 
steward  of  Sir  Thomas  Mackworth's  estate.  Their  tomb  is  still 
in  existence  on  the  south  of  the  chancel  wall  at  Empingham 
Church,  and  close  to  it,  so  that  it  is  thought  the  grave  must  be 
actually  inside  in  part.  It  is  a  flat  stone,  and  on  the  side  are 
two  tablets  bearing  the  inscriptions — "H.  P.  obit  July  26, 
1705."  "  C.  P.  obit  Decem.  20,  1732."  As  the  date  of  burial 
of  Hephzibah  is  the  same  as  that  of  her  death,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  she  died  of  a  very  malignant  disease. 


From  their  names,  I  should  imagine  that  they  were  both  born 
somewhat  earlier  than  16G0,  but  I  can  learn  no  more  particulars 
about  them,  and  the  Empingham  registers  have  not  afforded  any 
evidence  of  other  children.  The  name  still  lingers  in  Stamford, 
and  did,  till  comparatively  lately,  in  Leicestershire \ 

Caleb  Parnham's  baptism  was  delayed  till  January  14, 
1694-5,  so  that  there  is  no  means  of  approximating  more  closely 
to  the  date  of  his  birth  than  has  been  done  above.  He  was 
baptised  at  Empingham,  by  Nathaniel  Weston,  vicar.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Oakham,  the  head  master  of 
which  at  that  time  was  Henrv  Wrio-ht",  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  On  July  11,  1710,  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  pupil  to  Mr  Green;  and  the  choice 
of  this  college  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  pos- 
sessed four  exhibitions,  founded  by  Archdeacon  Johnson,  with  a 
preference  to  scholars  from  Oakham  and  Uppingham.  It  would 
seem  that  he  did  not  obtain  any  of  these  or  a  Scholarship,  at 
Clare  Hall,  inasmuch  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Decla- 
ration against  Transubstantiation,  &c.,  which  all  scholars  were 
required  to  subscribe.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  come  into 
residence  after  Easter  in  1711,  and  kept  the  ensuing  term, 
during  which  (as  Mr  Green  certifies)  he  behaved  himself  with 
great  virtue  and  sobriety.  After  this  he  migrated  to  St  John's 
College,  where  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  on  July  17,  1711, 
under  Dr  Anstey,  tutor.  On  November  6  following  he  was 
elected  a  Scholar  of  the  College,  as  successor  to  Le  Neve,  The 
Scholarship  was  one  founded  by  Bishop  Dee,  of  Peterborough, 
with  a  preference  to  persons  of  his  name  and  kin,  educated  at 

^  I  have  since  heard  that  in  tlie  cricket  matches  against  the  Australians 
during  the  summer  of  18S2,  the  only  man  who  made  a  successful  score 
ajainst  them  was  a  professional,  named  Paniham,  in  the  Leicestershire 
eleven. 

2  TIcnry  Wright  came  up  to  Christ  Church  as  a  "  Westminster  Student," 
from  Westminster  School,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1G94. 
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Peterborough  or  Merchant  Tailors'  Schools.  Probably  no 
clamiaut  was  forthcoming,  and  the  Scholarship  was  thrown 
open,  or  possibly  from  Parnham  being  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough  he  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  having  a  slight 
claim  of  preference.  On  April  17,  1712,  he  was  elected  an 
Exhibitioner  from  Oakham  School  by  the  school  authorities  ; 
the  first  payment  was  made  to  him  on  October  2,  1712,  and  the 
last  on  April  18,  1717  ;  and  on  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  in  St  John's  College,  founded 
by  Archdeacon  Johnson,  for  Oakham  and  Uppingham  Scholars. 
His  predecessor  was  Savage. 

He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1715-6,  when  he 
came  out  Second  Wrangler,  the  Senior  Wrangler  being  Mellersh 
Cooper,  of  Pembroke  Hall.  The  earliest  Tripos  List  in  the 
Cambridge  Calendars  is  that  for  17-17-8,  and  at  one  time  they 
contained  a  statement  that  in  1739  John  Empson,  of  St 
Catharine's  Hall,  was  Senior  Wrangler.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
years  in  which  the  List  of  Seniority  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  has 
not  been  preserved — a  misfortune  which  has  also  happened  for 
the  year  (1664)  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  his  degree. 
There  is  also  some  uncertainty  about  these  early  Tripos  Lists, 
as  there  were  some  "  Honorary  Senior  Optimes,"  appointed  by 
the  Proctors,  who  usually  appear  after  the  Senior  Wrangler. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  these  Lists  will 
be  published. 

On  January  22,  1716-7,  Parnham  was  elected  to  one  of  the 
Foundress's  Fellowships  in  St  John's  College,  in  succession  to 
Thomas  Verdon,  ejected.  This  was  an  irregular  election,  the 
statutable  time  being  on  Monday  after  Passion  Sunday,  which 
in  that  year  fell  on  April  8  ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  three 
Fellows  elected  on  that  day.  It  was  caused  by  the  ejection  of 
certain  non-jurors.  St  John's  College  had  up  to  that  time 
been  a  kind  of  stronghold  for  the  non-jurors,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  four  out  of  the  seven  bishops  who 


were  imprisoned  by  James  II.  in  the  Tower,  viz. — LloyJ  of  St 
Asaph,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Turner 
of  Ely,  were  connected  with  the  college ;  the  last  of  these, 
indeed,  had  been  Master  of  it  from  1670  to  1G79,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr  Gower,  was  well  known  to  be  a  favourer  of  the  non- 
jurors. On  July  25,  1693,  a  mandamus  was  issued  to  him  to 
eject  twenty  Fellows  who  were  non-jurors  (Luttrell  III.  144)  ; 
and  on  August  10  following,  a  Bill  of  Indictment  was  brought 
against  him  at  Cambridge  Assizes  for  not  having  ejected  them. 
The  grand  jury,  however,  refused  to  find  this  a  true  bill  {Ibid. 
158,  159).  Next  month,  September  23,  the  King's  Council 
drew  up  a  prosecution  against  Dr  Gower  and  the  non-juring 
Fellows  (Ibid.  191),  and  on  October  25  the  King's  Bench  granted 
a  second  mandamus  to  Dr  Gower  to  eject  them  (Ibid.  213). 

The  Fellowship  List  in  1693  was  as  follows ;  and  the  twenty 
non-jurors,  who  were  to  be  ejected,  are  marked  j :  the  man- 
damus is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  in  Fetter  Lane, 
London. 


Date  of 

Election. 

(N.  S.) 

Pierce  Brackenljury,  M.D. 

1656 

Thomas  Thurlin.  D.D. 

1657 

John  BouKliton,  B.D. 

1658 

Thomas  BrouRhton,  B.D. 

1662 

WimamBirkbeck,B.A.(1661) 

1663 

Thomas  Smoult,  D.D. 

1664 

Arthur  Orchard,  B.D. 

1666 

JThomas  Leche,  B.D. 

1668 

Richard  Berry,  LL.D. 

1669 

JRichard  Oldham,  B.D. 

1670 

+Thomas  Verdon,  B.D. 

1671 

J.John  BiUers,  B.D. 

»» 

James  Strettoii,  B.D. 

1672 

.Jolm  Thamar,  M.A.  (1073) 

)» 

jKobert  Appleford,  B.D. 

1674 

*Thomas  AUeyiie,  B.D. 

)» 

:jTlioraas  Tliom'ikinson,  B.D. 

1670 

*.John  Naylor,  B.D. 

1077 

^Thomas  Bi(;wne,  B.D. 

1678 

tlhomaa  Coke,  B.D. 

16711 

XdooT'^e  ])a\vkins,  B.D. 

1680 

+Tiiomas  ]5aker,  B.D. 

>) 

Joshua  Bowchier,  M.A. 

J> 

GeofTroy  Shaw,  B.D. 

>» 

E  Iward  Stillincifleet,  M.D. 

Joseph  Creffeill,  M.A. 

William  Wotton,  B.D. 

Joseijh  Spence,  M.A. 

John  Newton,  M.A. 
t Arthur  Heron,  M.A. 

Peter  Nourse,  M.A. 

Henry  Wigley,  M.A. 
:J:Roger  Kenyon,  B.A.  (1685) 

John  Peareth,  M.A. 
!  +RichardHeadlam,B.A.  (1685) 

Tliomas  Gardiner,  M.A 
jWilliam  Lake,  B.A.  (1080) 

Matthew  Prior,  B.A.  (1686) 

Michael  Theobald,  M.A. 
jMatthew Pearson,  B.A.  (1686) 

Benjamin  Conway,  M.A. 

John  Harris,  M.A. 

Thomas  Scotson,  M.A. 

Francis  Ri)l)bins,  M.A. 

Tliomas  (iibbon,  M.A. 

.John  Alsop,  M.A. 

Thomas  Dwycr,  M.A. 

Eilward  Drome,  B.A. 


Date  of 

Election. 

(N.  S.) 

1683 
1685 


1686 
1687 

1088 


1091 


1692 
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Thomas  Bosvile,  B.A. 
Thomas  Langford,  B.A. 
John  Savage,  B.A. 
WiUiain  Hawkins,  B.A. 
Thomas  Coo,  B.A. 


Date  of 
Election. 

(N.  S.) 

Date  of 

Election 

N.  S.) 

1692 

Piatt  Felloics. 

)> 

jHilkiah  Bedford,  M.A. 

1685 

J  ) 

jThomas  Davison,  M.A. 

1C89 

)5 

J.Iohn  Hope,  B.A.  (1685) 
John  Frost,  M.A. 

1692 

Christopher  Boughton,  M.A. 

)> 

The  effect  of  Dr  Turner's  mastership  is  clearly  visible  in  this 
List.  Tlie  seniority  extended  as  far  as  Berry,  Birkbeck  never 
having  been  elected  a  Senior,  for  what  reason  it  does  not  appear. 
No  degree  subsequent  to  B.A.  is  given  in  the  Graduati  Canta- 
hrigienses  (1787)  to  Birkbeck,  Kenyon,  Lake,  or  Hope  ;  Headlam 
took  M.A.  in  1696  and  Prior  in  1700 ;  Thamar  I  should  imagine 
was  a  Lay  Fellow ;  and  Pearson,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
my  Parish  Books,  will  be  noticed  presently. 

This  Fellowship  List  shews  some  anomalies  of  men  not  pro- 
ceeding regularly  to  their  degrees,  and  yet  retaining  their 
Fellowships :  I  do  not  see  how  the  Statutes  were  evaded  or 
dispensed  with  in  such  cases. 

I  think  it  pretty  evident  that  the  public  opinion  was  by  no 
means  so  strong  in  favour  of  William  III.  as  it  is  usually  thought 
to  have  been:  the  grand  jury's  rejection  of  the  bill  against  Dr 
Gower  would  indicate  this.  One  cause,  and  no  inconsiderable 
one,  of  the  revolution,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ejection  by 
James  11.  of  Dr  Hough  from  the  Presidency  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  similar  action  on 
a  larger  scale  here,  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  by 
the  grand  jury,  might  have  led  to  an  ejection  of  William  III. 
himself:  I  infer  that  Government  thought  it  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence to  wink  at  the  whole  affair,  and  let  it  drop. 

Oldham  died  Fellow  in  1695,  and  is  buried  in  the  Chapel ; 

Appleford  vacated  his  Fellowship  in  1701  (i.e.  his  successor 
was  appointed  at  the  election  in  1702) ; 

Alleyne  vacated  in  1698,  Naylor  died  Fellow  in  1701  and  is 
buried  in  the  Chapel ; 


Browne  vacated  in  1708,  Coke  and  Heron  in  1G98,  Kenyon 
in  1713; 

Headlam  in  1697,  Lake  in  1709,  Bedford  in  lG9o,  Davison 
in  1693,  and  Hope  in  1700. 

Matthew  Pearson  never  took  M.A.,  but  proceeded  straight 
from  B.A.  to  B.D.  by  royal  mandate  dated  Sept.  28,  1702.  The 
mandate  states  that  he  did  not  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  M.A.  and  B.D.;  that 
he  might  have  become  B.D.  in  1697,  if  he  had  qualified  himself 
by  taking  the  oaths,  which  he  did  not ;  that  he  had  done  so 
since,  and  that  after  paying  all  the  usual  fees  and  performing 
the  usual  exercises  he  is  to  be  admitted  B.D.,  and  given  the 
standing  of  1697.  He  therefore  took  the  oaths  to  Queen  Anne, 
which  he  refused  to  do  to  King  William,  and  graduated  B.D. 
and  D.D.  in  1703;  and  in  1707  he  took  the  Rectory  of  Souldern 
and  vacated  his  Fellowship  thereby.  Thomas  Gardiner  was 
elected  a  Senior  Nov.  4,  1706,  to  supply  the  place  of  Arthur 
Orchard  deceased,  but  "non  juratus  cessit  "  ;  and  Nov.  3,  1707, 
Matthew  Prior  was  elected  a  Senior  "  in  locum  vacantem  per 
volunt :  cess:  M"  Gardiner."  The  remaining  Fellows,  Leche, 
Verdon,  Billers,  Thompkinson,  Dawkins  and  Baker  continued 
so  until  their  ejection  in  1716-7. 

It  would  seem  then  from  the  facts  given  above,  which  have 
been  deduced  from  the  subsequent  Fellowship  Lists,  that  the 
matter  of  the  non-jurors  was  compromised,  so  that  the  men  in 
question  were  allowed  to  retain  their  Fellowships,  but,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  Junior  Fellows,  they  had  to  submit  to 
remain  so,  those  below  them  being  elected  into  the  Seniority  over 
their  heads.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  1710  the  first  twelve 
Fellows  were — Thomas  Thurlin,  D.D.,  Thomas  Leche,  B.D., 
Richard  Berry,  LL.D.,  Thomas  Verdon,  B.D.,  John  Billers,  B.D., 
Thomas  Thompkinson,  B.D.,  George  Dawkins,  B.D.,  Thomas 
Baker,  B.D.,  Roger  Kenyon,  B.A.,  Matthew  Prior,  M.A.,  Edward 
Brome,  B.D.,  .uid  Thomas  Langford,  B.D.;  tlie  first  five  of  whom 
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were  Seniors,  Billers  having  been  elected  on  October  25,  1695, 
and  the  seniority  was  completed  by  the  three  last ;  and  as  all 
Fellows  (with  only  four  exceptions)  were  obliged  to  be  clergy- 
men, the  necessary  consequence  of  this  was  no  succession  for 
several  years,  as  those  at  the  head  of  the  list  could  not  go  off  on 
College  Livings. 

Dr  Jenkin,  Gower's  successor  in  the  Mastership  (1711),  who 
had  been  a  non-juror,  and  as  such  vacated  his  Fellowship  in 
1690,  but  afterwards  took  the  Oaths,  carried  on  a  similar  policy, 
and  the  state  of  things  at  the  head  of  the  Fellowship  List  in 
1716-7  was  much  the  same  as  before,  excepting  for  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death.  The  next  election  of  a  Senior  Fellow,  after 
that  of  Billers,  was  that  of  Thomas  Gardiner,  M.A.,  on  Nov.  4, 
1706,  eleven  years  subsequently.  But  the  accession  of  George  I. 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  :  after  some  time  all  the  Fellows 
were  required  to  take  the  Oaths,  on  pain  of  ejection.  It  would 
seem  that  Verdon  and  Billers  were  deprived  of  their  seniority, 
or  perhaps  relinquished  it  voluntarily,  and  were  succeeded  by 
John  Foulkes,  B.D.,  and  William  Edmundson,  D.D.,  on  March 
19,  1715-6,  and  that  either  then,  or  more  pi'obably  later  in  the 
year,  the  stronger  measure  of  ejection  had  to  be  carried  out. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  College  had  the  strongest  repugnance 
to  doing  this,  and  staved  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could.  "  The  true  account  of  the  ejection  is  this  :  The  Statutes 
of  the  College  require  the  Fellows,  as  soon  as  they  are  of  that 
standing,  to  take  the  degree  of  B.D.  But  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
is  required  to  be  taken  with  every  degree  ;  so  that  after  the 
Revolution  twenty-four  of  the  Fellows  not  coming  into  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  and  the  Statutes  requiring  them  to  commence 
B.D.,  they  were  constrained  to  part  with  their  Fellowships." 
(Nichols,  IV.  247.  Mayor's  edition  of  Baker's  Hist,  of  St  John's 
Coll.,  1010.)  But  is  not  the  number  of  twenty-four  somewhat 
overstated  ?  There  were  but  twenty- four  vacancies  filled  up  in 
the  years  1689-96,  among  the  Foundation  Fellows,  and  several  of 


these  could  not  have  been  caused  by  ejection  :  the  succession  of 
Piatt  Fellows,  then  only  recently  instituted,  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  there  Avere  not  apparently  among  them  sufficient  vacancies 
to  account  for  the  number  here  stated.  For  example  :  in  1691, 
the  vacancies  caused  by  Wm.  Gould,  B.D.  (dead),  and  probably 
John  Hutching,  B.D.,  and  Dan.  Dickonson,  B.D. ;  that  by  the 
death  of  Dr  Brackenbury  in  1693,  and  probably  also  of  Birk- 
beck  and  Boughton  ;  that  of  Stillingfleet,  and  those  caused  by 
the  deaths  of  Stretton  and  Oldham  in  1695.  In  1690, 1693,  and 
1695  there  were  no  elections.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  only 
vacancies  that  could  be  caused  by  non-jurors  as  here  stated  were 
in  the  case  of  Robert  Jenkin,  M.A.  (1690),  (this  is  known  to  be 
the  case) ;  Richard  Hill,  M.A.,  Thomas  Johnson,  M.A.,  Joshua 
Hobson,  M.A.,  Matthew  Mason,  M.A.,  Samuel  Dakeyn,  M.A., 
in  1691 ;  Joseph  Spence,  M.A.,  and  Joshua  Bowchier,  M.A.,  in 
1693;  and  John  Peareth,  M.A.,  in  1695 ;  and  these  last  three  are 
extremely  unlikely  to  have  vacated  their  fellowships  as  non- 
jurors, since  they  do  not  appear  in  the  black  list  of  the  man- 
damus. I  suspect  then  that  the  number  twenty-four  is  merely 
traditional,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  tradition  is  chiefly  the 
number  twenty  specified  in  the  mandamus  of  July  25,  1693. 
"As  to  those  who  had  taken  that  decree  before  the  Revolution, 
there  was  nothing  to  eject  them  upon  till  their  refusal  of  the 
Abjuration  Oath,  exacted  on  the  accession  of  George  I."  (Ibid.) 
The  following  Fellows  were  ejected : — Thomas  Leche,  B.D, 
(Senior  Fellow  of  all) ;  Thomas  Verdon,  B.D.  (3rd);  John  Billers, 
B.D.  (4t!i);  Thomas  Thompkinson,  B.D.  (5th);  George  Dawkins, 
B.D.  (6th) ;  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.  (7th,  the  Historian  of  St 
John's  College) ;  Henry  Wottcm,  M.A.  (29th)  ;  John  Parke, 
M.A.  (41.st) ;  Henry  Rishton,  M.A.  (44th)  ;  Lancelot  Newton, 
B.A.  (52nd).  Leche  died  at  the  end  of  the  .year,  and  was  buried 
in  the  College  Chapel  on  Dec.  80,  1716.  Parke  and  Newton 
afterwards  changed  their  minds,  and  were  accordingly  sworn, 
admitted,  and  restored  to  their  position  on  January  21,  1716-7, 
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and  the  other  eight  Fellowships  were  filled  up  by  Leonard 
Chappelow,  M.A.  (of  whom  more  will  be  said  below),  Richard 
Wilkes,  B.A,  Whitley  Heald,  B.A,  Edward  Wilmot,  B.A.,  Caleb 
Parnham,  B.A.,  William  Clarke,  B.A.,  Henry  Fetherstonhaugh, 
B.A.,  and  Thomas  Tatham,  B.A.  At  the  same  time  Thomas 
Hill,  B.A.,  and  Richard  Monins,  B.A.,  were  elected  Piatt  Fel- 
lows iu  place  of  George  Baxter,  B.D.,  and  Philip  Brooke,  B.D., 
ejected.  All  these  were  admitted  Fellows  on  the  following  day, 
as  usual.  To  Baker  the  College  allowed  rooms  and  commons, 
and  he  remained  there  till  his  death  in  1740.  He  was  probably 
the  survivor  of  all  the  ejected  Fellows ;  and  as"  in  1724  one 
"  Revd.  Mr  Tomkinson"  was  buried  in  the  College  Chapel,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  did  the  same  by  him,  and 
perhaps  the  others  also. 

Parnham's  College  Exhibition  came  to  an  end  in  1716,  and 
'Sawyer  was  elected  his  successor  in  September  12  in  that  year. 
His  Scholarship,  vacated  by  his  election  to  a  Fellowship,  was 
filled  up  by  Robert  Smith  at  the  general  Scholarship  Election, 
on  November  4,  1717.  He  seems  at  once  to  have  been  put  on 
the  College  Educational  Staff,  as  he  was  appointed  Lector  Matu- 
tinus  (with  some  others)  on  July  5,  1717  ;  on  July  10,  1719,  he 
was  appointed  Sub-lector  sive  Moderator  in  Aula  ;  on  July  8, 
1720,  he  was  appointed  Mathematical  Examiner,  and  on  July 
7,  1721,  he  was  appointed  Lector  Mathematicus  in  Perspectiva. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  all  these  offices  involved 
active  duties,  or  were  merely  means  of  drawing  some  small 
stipends  belonging  to  them,  the  offices  having  lapsed  into  sine- 
cures, at  least  in  some  instances.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  the 
proper  time  in  1719. 

The  account  given  of  Parnham  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes is  mainly  from  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Welwyn,  who  tells 
us  that  he  spent  about  seven  years  in  private  tuition  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  recommended  to  Charles  Csesar,  Esq.,  of 
Bennington,  in  that  county,  to  be  a  private  tutor  to  his  sons. 
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"  Mr  Caesar  had  expressed  his  desire  to  have  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  best  learning  and  qualities  proposed  to  him  for  this  office. 
Parnham  was  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  trust,  and  a  fit 
person  to  live  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  to  do  it  credit."  We 
may  safely  assign  this  engagement  of  Parnham  to  the  year 
1722,  or  possibly  the  latter  part  of  1721.  He  seems  to  have 
met  "with  very  unhandsome  treatment  there.  Jones  tells  us 
(and  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  excellence  of  Parnham's 
character  to  bury  the  matter  in  oblivion)  :  "  He  did  not  tell  me, 
but  I  was  told  by  those  who  well  knew,  that  all  that  time  he  re- 
ceived little  or  no  pay ;  only  Mr  Ccesar  assured  him,  from  time 
to  time,  that  he  should  be  paid,  and  also  that  he  should  have 
the  livings  of  Bennington  and  of  Abbot's  Kipton  (both  in  Mr 
Caesar's  donation),  when  vacant.  Both  the  turns  were  sold 
afterwards  for  ready  cash,  and  good  Mr  Parnham  was  disap- 
pointed, which  he  bore  without  regret  or  complaint."  Abbot's 
Ripton  is  a  village  near  Huntingdon,  and  will  appear  again  be- 
low. It  was  there  that  Jones  made  Parnham's  acquaintance,  he 
being  curate  there,  about  the  year  1728,  and  Parnham  probably 
would  have  been  visiting  at  that  place  with  Mr  Caesar's  family, 
or  Mr  Csesar  very  likely  had  another  mansion  there.  "In  all  my 
life,"  says  Jones  of  Parnham,  "I  hardly  ever  saw  a  more  valuable 
man  ;  so  learned,  so  knowing,  so  experienced,  so  honest,  of  so 
good  a  temper,  and  so  agreeable  and  entertaining,  as  well  as 
free  and  open,  in  all  his  conversation."  Parnham's  pupils  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  been  grown  up,  or  he'  himself  may 
have  reasonably  thought  that  it  was  useless  to  continue 
longer  with  little  or  no  remuneration';  it  is  a  very  natural 
thing,  then,  that  he  determined  on  returning  to  St  John's  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  appointed  tutor,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
excellently  well  qualified;  and  of  him  in  this  capacity  Jone.^ 
writes  that  "  he  discharged  the  office  of  an  able  and  exemplary 
tutor  with  the  greatest  reputation   and  usefulness,"  and  else- 

'  Sec  however  Appendix  B. 
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where  be  calls  him  "this  excellent  man,  being  the  best  of  tutors 
at  St  John's." 

In  1727  he  graduated  B.D.,  and  must  have  had  a  year  of 
grace  to  postpone  this  for  a  year,  which  was  very  common 
amongst  the  Fellows  of  St  Jolm's  in  the  middle  of  that  century. 
In  addition  to  the  office  of  Tutor,  he  filled  that  of  Dean  of  the 
College,  being  elected  Junior  Dean  on  February  27, 1728-9,  and 
re-elected  the  following  year,  and  on  February  9,  1730-1,  he 
was  elected  Senior  Dean,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years.  In 
1730  we  find  him  and  some  others  appointed  Lectores  Alge- 
braic!, and  on  July  6,  1733,  he  was  elected  Lector  Principalis, 
and  Lector  Groecus  in  Aula,  On  September  5,  1732,  he  was 
ajipointed  "  Chaplain "  on  the  Foundress's  (Lady  Margaret) 
foundation,  in  succession  to  Mr  Richardson  ;  and  on  January 
21,  1733-4,  he  succeeded  Dr  Peak  in  a  similar  Chaplaincy  of 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk's  foundation.  These  were  merely  sine- 
cure offices.  But  there  was  one  office  which  was  by  no  means  a 
sinecure.  On  November  9,  1730,  he  was  appointed  Sadlerian 
Lecturer.  This  was  an  office  which  had  been  founded  not  long 
before  by  Lady  Sadleir,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  under- 
graduates Mathematics,  and  especially  Algebra.  It  was  founded 
in  Emmanuel,  St  John's,  King's  and  Sidney  Sussex  Colleges  in 
1710,  in  Trinity  in  1713,  Jesus  in  1721,  Pembroke  in  1722, 
Peterhouse  and  Queens'  in  1725  ;  and  as  the  estate  became 
more  productive,  it  was  extended  in  1808  to  the  remaining 
Colleges,  and  ultimately  to  Downing  in  1822.  Her  Ladysliip 
stated  her  intentions  very  plainly,  and  prescribed  no  imprac- 
ticable conditions.  The  Lecturer  was  to  be  approved  for  com- 
petency by  the  Mathematical  Professor ;  he  was  to  reside  and 
give  his  lectures  regularly,  and  not  draw  his  annual  stipend 
till  he  had  produced  a  certificate  that  he  had  so  delivered  them; 
he  was  to  vacate  office  after  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  by  election 
to  a  Mathematical  Professorship ;  and  the  Professor  was  to  be 
ineligible.    The  Lecturer  was  also  to  explain  more  familiarly  the 
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principles  of  Algebra  in  his  rooms,  and  encourage  undergraduates 
to  brincj  difficulties  to  him  to  be  solved.  The  Sadlerian  Trustees 
had  also  power  to  modify,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  special  rules,  in  order  to  secure  the  better  fulfilment 
of  the  objects  of  the  endowment.  The  whole  of  this  endowment 
was  confiscated,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
University  Commission  of  1850;  and  for  what  purpose?  To 
make  a  new  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  and  to  augment  the 
stipends  of  the  already  existing  Chairs  !  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commission  acknowledged  that  in  St  John's  College,  at  least, 
the  conditions  of  the  endowment  had  been  honestly  fulfilled 
throughout.  As  I  myself  was  a  Sadlerian  Lecturer,  indeed  the 
last  one  appointed,  I  think  it  only  due  to  Parnham,  and  my 
other  predecessors  in  the  office,  to  put  this  flagrant  act  of 
robbery  on  record.  The  Lectures  began  in  St  John's  College 
in  1710,  and  Parnham  was  the  fourth  who  held  that  office;  his 
predecessors  being  John  Newcome,  M.A.,  Philip  Williams,  M.A. 
(1721)  and  Kobert  Robinson,  M.A.  (1725).  He  held  it  until 
he  finally  left  Cambridge,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Arthur 
Prime,  M.A.,  who  was  appointed  March  26,  1739. 

The  Declaration  on  entering  office  as  Sadlerian  Lecturer 
was  as  follows,  and  continued  in  substantially  the  same  form  as 
long  as  the  Lectureship  remained, 

"  I do  proiaiso  diligently  and  carefully  to  perform  the  Duty 

of  Algebraic  Lecturer  in College,  and  observe  the  several  orders 

made  concerning  the  same." 

I  give  one  of  Parnham 's  receipts  for  his  stipend. 

"Apr.  1.5.  1736.  1100*^  of  j"  Trustees  of  y"  Algebra  Lecture  y"  sum  of 
nine  Pounds  in  full  for  half  a  Year's  Stipend  (Taxes  deducted)  due  at  Lady 
Day  lust, 

by  me  Caleb  Parnham." 

The  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College  was  to  receive  a  divi- 
dend and  a  half;  accordingly  at  this  time  the  net  value  of  the 
P^state,  in  dividends,  was  £171  :  at  the  suppression  the  dividend 
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was  £60,  and  for  Emmanuel  £90,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
Estate  was  £1050. 

On  July  5,  1734,  Parnham  was  elected  a  Senior  FelloAv,  in 
succession  to  Dr  Drake, 

On  October  13,  173-i,  he  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of 
Pickworth,  in  Rutlandshire.  This  is  a  parish  about  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  Stamford,  and  adjacent  to  that  of  Great  Caster- 
ton.  There  Avas  no  church,  the  old  church  having  been  destroyed. 
"In  Wright's  time  (1680  or  earlier)  nothing  but  the  steeple, 
nick-named  Mock-Beggar,  was  then  standing.  This  is  evidence 
at  once  of  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  the  poverty  of  the  place  at 
that  period.  And  as  the  value  of  the  living  was  four  times  as 
much  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  considerable  devastation  was  committed  in 
Pickworth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Home 
Field.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  church  is  a  single  arch, 
pointed,  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  supporting  which  are  decorated 
with  beautiful  foliage."  (Blore's  Rutland.)  This  arch  is  of 
early  middle-pointed  date,  and  the  capitals  are  unusually  good, 
and  have  well-executed  faces  among  the  foliage.  It  is  of  course 
now  much  weather-worn,  and  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
precincts  of  the  new  church,  which  was  built  about  1823,  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Tickencote, 
which  is  a  fine  and  well-known  Norman  example.  An  en- 
graving of  the  old  arch  is  given  in  Blore's  Rutland. 

The  Battle  of  Home  Field,  just  mentioned,  took  place  on 
March  12,  1470,  in  the  parish  of  Empingham,  about  five  miles 
N.W.  of  Stamford.  The  name  of  Bloody  Oaks  perpetuates  the 
place  of  the  fiercest  fighting.  Sir  Robert  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Launde  had  raised  30,000  men  in  Lincolnshire  in  support 
of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  having  committed  devastations,  pro- 
ceeded to  Stamford.  King  Edward  IV.  met  them  with  a  larger 
army,  and  after  a  desperate  battle,  completely  routed  them.  It 
is  said  that   10,000  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  the  Yorkists 
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losing  only  1300  men.  Some  of  the  fugitives  threw  their  coats 
off  for  more  expeditious  flight,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
battle  has  been  called  that  of  "Lose-coat  Field."  But  this  has 
caused  an  error,  as  the  field  in  question  is  nearer  Stamford,  and 
in  the  parish  of  Little  Casterton,  whereas  the  Act  of  Attainder 
against  Kichard  and  Robert  Welles,  and  Thomas  de  la  Launde, 
passed  12  Edward  IV.,  October  G,  [1472,]  clearly  fixes  the  battle 
at  Home  Field.  It  is  singular  that  a  battle  of  such  masfnitude 
should  have  escaped  notice  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  English 
Histories.  The  place  is  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  York, 
and  as  Pickworth  lies  somewhat  wide  of  this,  I  think  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  considered  certain  that  the  devastation  of  Pickworth 
church  was  committed  at  that  time.  Nine  years  earlier  the 
Lancastrians  over-ran  that  part  of  the  country,  and  spread  ruin 
far  and  wide.  Stamford  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Yorkist 
cause,  and  in  14G1  the  Lancastrians  took  it,  and  destroyed 
the  churches  of  St  Thomas,  St  Stephen,  Trinity,  St  Michael 
Cornstal,  St  Mary  Bennewerk,  South  All  Saints,  St  Martin's, 
and  probably  also  St  Andrew's,  in  that  town  or  its  suburbs,  a 
calamity  from  which  it  has  never  recovered ;  and  according  to 
Stow,  they  "  spared  neither  Abbeies,  Priores,  or  Parish  Churches, 
but  bare  away  crosses,  chalices,  bookes,  ornaments,  and  other 
things,  whatsoever  was  worth  the  carriage,  as  though  they  had 
been  Saracens  and  no  Christians."  (Nevinson's  History  of 
Stamford.)  It  would  seem  quite  as  likely  then  that  the  ruin 
of  Pickworth  Church  might  be  attributed  to  this  earlier  date. 

The  living,  of  course,  was  a  sinecure,  and  there  appears  to 
be  some  obscurity  about  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Pickworth. 
In  1GS3  it  seems,  from  an  indenture  preserved  at  Great  Casterton, 
to  have  been  considered  a  hamlet  united  to  Casterton  ;  never- 
theless it  appears  as  an  independent  rectory  in  several  instances. 
The  list  of  incumbents  is  given  in  Blore's  Rutland,  and  it  must 
be  a  very  imperfect  one,  or  there  must  have  been  several  long 
vacancies.    In  IGiS.S  Richard  Holden,  Rector  of  Casterton,  leased 
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the  tithes  of  Pickworth;  he  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of 
Pickworth,  February  21,  lOGO,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter ;  his  predecessor  was  James  Backlor.  Neither  of 
these  are  mentioned  in  Blore,  indeed  he  gives  none  between 
Edward  Hynd,  instituted  March  8,  1635,  and  Caleb  Parnham, 
October  13,  1734.  The  advowson  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghley,  in  1588;  nevertheless  presentations  were 
made  by  the  king,  as,  e.g.  Edward  Hynd ;  probably  these  were 
by  reason  of  lapse.  It  was  asserted  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  Caleb 
Parnham.  It  would  seem  that  the  appointment  was  due  to 
Brownlow,  8th  Earl  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  proceeded 
to  a  degree.  He  presented  an  Altar-service  to  the  College,  and 
this  is  represented  as  being  given  "  tanquam  indicium  animi 
vere  munitici  erga  Collegium  Nutricium,  1728,"  and  he  had 
apparently  been  admitted  in  1718.  He  must  therefore  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  Parnham,  and  probably,  in  con- 
sequence of  lajjse,  or  from  some  doubt,  thought  it  necessary  to 
recommend  him  to  the  king  for  this  preferment.  I  observe  in 
the  King's  books  that  in  the  case  of  a  presentation  to  Great 
Casterton  in  1728  (of  John  Peake^),  it  was  stated  to  be  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Exeter  and  the  King  "ad  corroborand.  Titul." 
And  in  1733  Thomas  Harrison^  was  presented  to  Great  Caster- 
ton  ;  he  Wits  of  St  John's  College,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1717, 

1  John  Peake,  B.A.  1713,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Hlf,  M.A.  1717,  B.D. 
1725,  D.D.  1730;  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Great  Casterton  Oct.  16, 
1728,  on  the  death  of  Jonathan  Clough,  by  presentation  of  Brownlow,  Earl 
of  Exeter,  died  1732.     (Blore's  Ruf.kmd.) 

"-  Thomas  Harrison,  B.A.  1717,  M.A.  1721,  Piatt  Fellow  of  St  John's 
1721—1729  ;  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Ryhall,  Rutland,  Aug.  30,  1727, 
on  the  death  of  Robert  Tipping,  by  presentation  of  Brownlow,  Earl  of 
Exeter.  On  Mar.  15,  1733,  he  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Great 
Casterton  by  presentation  of  the  same  patron  :  proceeded  D.I).  1747.  He 
was  also  Rector  of  Market  Overton,  Rutland:  resigned  Ryhall  in  1773, 
died  Aug.  10,  1782,  and  is  buried  at  Ryhall.  (Blore's  Rutland.)  His 
Fellowship  was  not  filled  up  when  he  vacated,  thus  reducing  the  number 
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aud  therefore  must  have  beeu  known  to  Parnham,  being  only 
one  year  his  junior.  How  long  Parnham  held  the  rectory  of 
Pickworth  is  not  known.  His  signature  does  not  occur  in  the 
Registers ;  indeed  the  only  signature  of  that  century  in  the 
Reoisters  is  that  of  Harrison,  rector  1765,  which  also  occurs  in 
1740.  Almost  immediately  after  Parnham's  acceptance  of 
Pickworth,  a  scheme  was  carried  out  by  which  it  was  united  to 
Great  Casterton.  This  act  took  place  on  February  20,  1734-5, 
under  the  Act  37  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  21 ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  transacted  quite  as  it  shouM  have  been.  The 
case  is  set  out  in  full  in  Blore  (p.  190);  the  objections  are, 
that  the  Churches  of  Great  Casterton  and  Pickworth  are  not 
within  a  mile  of  each  other,  as  the  Act  requires ;  and  the  pe- 
tition for  union  should  have  been  drawn  up  by  waiting  under 
the  seals  of  both  Incumbents,  whereas  Parnham  does  not  appear 
at  all  in  it ;  and  that  the  union  was  to  take  place  at  once, 
whereas  that  did  not  appear  to  be  contemplated  in  the  present 
instance.  And  pertinently  to  this  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
a  somewhat  similar  case,  where  William  Samuel  Powell  (after- 
wards Master  of  St  John's  College),  who  had  held  the  Ilectory 
of  Colkirk,  in  Norfolk,  from  1741,  was  instituted  to  Stibbard, 
in  that  county,  in  1753  ;  but  he  resigned  Colkirk  that  it  might 
be  consolidated  with  Stibbard,  and  was  again  instituted  the 
next  day  (Baker's  History  of  St  Johns  College,  ed.  Mayor, 
p.  1043).  There  seems  then  to  be  some  doubtfulness  about  the 
union  of  Pickworth  with  Great  Casterton ;  they  have  been 
since  held  together ;  and  by  the  Act  for  the  enclosure  of  lauds 
in  Casterton,  "  the  composition  for  tithes  in  Pickworth  was  by  a 
most  unaccountable  blunder  set  out  for  the  rector  of  Casterton, 

from  7  to  6  :  it  remained  in  abeyance  till  1788,  when  W.  Ileberdon  was 
elected. 

Brownlow,  Earl  of  Exeter,  seems  to  liave  been  a  great  patron  of  John- 
ians:  Robert  Tipping  also  was  of  that  College,  13. A.  1704,  M.A.  1708.  Har- 
rison's successor  at  Ryliall,  Tho.  Foster,  was  fatlier  of  .John  Foster,  Fellow 
of  8t  .Tolin's,  180-2,  my  predecessor  in  the  Vicarage  of  Marton-cuin-Urafton. 
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as  if  the  parishes  were  one  and  the  same."  (Blore,  p.  191.) 
I  should  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  was  an  amicable 
arrangement,  whereby  a  union  of  the  two  livings  might  be 
effected,  Parnham  being  presented  as  a  friend  both  of  the  earl 
and  of  Harrison,  and  that  he  resigned  Pickworth  soon  after  the 
union.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  is  unquestionably 
open  to  great  doubt.  It  would  certainly  be  inconsistent  with  what 
is  recorded  of  Parnham's  character  that  he  should  have  mixed 
himself  up  with  any  questionable  transaction ;  I  should  rather 
think  that  he  took  no  action  at  all,  and  let  the  patron,  rector, 
and  bishop  manage  the  matter  in  their  own  way,  and  vacated 
when  he  was  desired.  Harrison  held  the  livine^s  till  his  death 
in  1782  ;  he  was  also  rector  of  Market  Overton,  in  Rutland,  and 
from  1727  to  1773  was  vicar  of  Ryhall,  in  the  same  county,  where 
he  was  buried.  This  connection  of  Parnham  with  the  Earl  of 
Exeter  would  render  it  tolerably  certain  that  in  those  days,  when 
political  feeling  ran  very  high,  he  was  a  fairly-pronounced  Tory. 
We  have  seen  already  how  strongly  the  College,  in  Parnham's 
early  days,  was  attached  to  the  non-juring  principles,  and  it  was 
long  before  this  feeling  had  died  out.  "  These  principles  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  made  it  little  agreeable  at  Court, 
where,  however,  they  had  always  one  good  friend  (though  he 
by  no  means  agreed  with  them  in  their  sentiments).  Commis- 
sary Dr  Rowland  [Richard?]  Hill,  paymaster  to  the  army  in 
Flanders  under  King  William.  (See  Wotton's  Bm^onetage,\.  215.) 
One  day,  ujDon  some  bad  reports  there  from  Cambridge,  the  then 
Lord  Carteret  said,  '  Well,  Mr  Commissary,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  your  college  now  ?'  'Why,  to  be  sure,  I  must  own  that 
circumstances  are  against  us;  but  though  I  hardly  shall,  who 
am  an  old  man,  yet  I  dare  say  your  Lordship  will,  live  to  see 
that  college  as  obsequious  as  any  other.'  This  prediction  was 
completely  fulfilled ;  when  his  Lordship  nobly  promoted  Dr 
Taylor,  who  was  the  last  that  retained  in  secret  the  principles 
of  this  party.     From  Dr  Taylor  himself  to  me,  all  but  the  con- 
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elusion."  (Nichols,  iv.  247;  Baker's  History  of  St  John's 
College,  ed.  Mayor,  p.  1010.)  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Whig  principles  began  to  spread  in  the  College,  many  of  the 
junior  Fellows  being  of  that  party ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
most  important  event  in  Parnham's  life,  one  which  completely 
changed  the  remainder  of  it.  Dr  Jenkin,  the  Master  of  the 
College  when  Parnham  entered  it,  had  died  in  1727,  and  Kobert 
Lambert,  D.D.,  second  Fellow  on  the  list,  and  bursar,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  There  were  four  other  candidates  proposed, 
Wm.  Baker,  D.D.,  John  Newcome,  D.D.,  Sam.  Drake,  D.D., 
and  Tho.  Field,  B.D.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Fellows  for  any  one  of  these,  and  so 
according  to  the  statutes  the  eight  seniors  proceeded  the  next 
day  to  the  election,  when  they  chose  Dr  Lambert.  These  eight 
were  William  Edmundson,  D.D.,  Robert  Lambert,  D.D.,  Ezekiel 
Rouse,  B.D.,  Peter  Clark,  B.D.,  William  Baker,  D.D.,  Edmund 
Waller,  M.D.,  John  Newcome,  D.D.,  and  John  Shaw,  B.D. 
The  two  last  Masters  of  St  John's  had  also  held  tlie  Lady 
Margaret's  Professorship  of  Divinity,  but  Dr  Lambert  was  not  a 
candidate  for  that  office,  and  Dr  Newcome  obtained  it.  St 
John's  College,  from  the  number  of  Graduates  in  Divinity  that 
belonged  to  it,  and  from  its  Fellows  being  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  due  course,  could  nearly  command 
the  appointment  of  this  Professorship,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
has  been  held  by  a  member  of  the  College  from  1688  until  the 
election  of  Dr  Lightfoot,  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
lS7o\     Newcome  very  soon  afterwards  married,  and  took  his 

^  Wlien  the  Draft  Stututcs  were  submitted  to  the  College  in  18.17,  it  was 
noticed  tliat  the  requirement  of  the  Fellows  t;dviug  B.D.  was  abolished  : 
tlie  remark  was  made,  I  believe,  by  Archdeacon  France,  the  I'resident, 
that  this  new  statute  was  really  directed  at  the  Margaret  Profcssorsliip,  to 
keep  a  Johnian  out  for  the  future.  The  College  by  a  considerable  majority 
decided  to  retain  the  requirement  of  B.D.  ;  but  this  was  overruled  by  the 
Queen  in  Council.  It  would  liavc  been  l)ettcr,  I  think,  if,  accepting  tho 
relaxation,  the  College  had  decided  that  those  Fellows  who  proceeded  regu- 
larly to  the  superior  degrees  should  take  i>recedcnce  of  those  who  did  not. 
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name  off  tlie  boards  of  the  College,  residing  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  house  belonging  to  the  Margaret  Professor,  as  a  "Com- 
morans  in  Villa."     He  was  a  very  pronounced  Whig. 

In  November,  1729,  Dr  Lambert,  and  Dr  Mawson,  Master 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  were  nominated  for  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lorship of  the  University,  and  there  was  a  very  keen  contest 
between  them,  which  Avas  conducted  on  political  grounds.  Dr 
Lambert  obtained  the  office  by  a  majority  of  only  one,  the  votes 
being  84  to  83.  The  poll  is  preserved  in  Cole's  MSS.,  vol.  40, 
p.  31  ;  the  names  of  the  voters  being,  with  few  exceptions, 
given  by  Dr  Zachary  Grey;  he  adds  that  "Dr  Mawson  stood  in 
the  Whig  interest,  and  got  a  bishopric^;  the  Tories  supported 
Dr  Lambert,  who  got  nothing." 

Tiie  Poll  was  as  follows  : 

Votes  for  Dr  Lambert. 

Of  Trmity  College:  Mr  Smitli,  jun.,  Mr  Morgan,  sen.,  Mr  Iladerton 
(Librarian) ;  3. 

Of  St  John's  College  :  Mr  Chappelow,  Mr  Prince,  Mr  Sympson,  Mr  Deane, 
Mr  Taylor,  Mr  White,  Mr  Williams,  Mr  Clarke,  Mr  Parnhani,  Mr  Wil- 
son, Mr  Davies,  Mr  Leeke,  Mr  Warham,  Mr  Fogg,  Dr  Edmundson, 
Mr  Pegg,  Dr  Baker,  Mr  Salisbury,  Mr  Thomas,  Mr  Rouse,  Mr  Russell, 
Mr  Bernard,  Mr  Winnieve,  Mr  Peyton,  Dr  Newton,  Mr  Robinson, 
Dr  Waller,  Miles  Archer,  Alex.  Edmundson  ;  3  others  not  specified ;  32. 

Of  King's  College :  Mr  Evans,  Mr  Pittman,  Mr  Heath,  Mr  Fordham,  Mr 
Burford,  Mr  Lane,  Mr  Campbell,  Dr  Snape  ;  8. 

Of  Christ's  College  :  Mr  Lane ;  L 

Of  Trinity  Hall :  Dr  Monson,  Dr  Warren,  Dr  Dickins ;  3. 

Of  Queens'  College  :  Hon.  Charles  Hervey  ;  L 

Of  Caius  College :  Mr  Wright,  Dr  Husbands,  Mr  Squire,  Mr  Fuch,  Mr 
Burton  ;  5. 

Of  St  Catharine's  Hall :  Mr  Pegg,  Mr  Blackball,  Dr  Cross,  Mr  Hubard;  4. 

Of  Jesus  College  :  Mr  Halsell,  Mr  Ward  ;  2. 

Of  Emmanuel  College  :  Mr  Brigham,  Mr  Whitehead,  Mr  Hand,  Dr  Savage, 
Mr  Allen,  Mr  Watson  ;  6. 

1  Matthew  Mawson  was  consecrated  Bp  of  Llandaff  Feb.   18,   1739  ; 
translated  to  Chichester  1740;  to  Ely  1754 ;  and  died  Nov.  23,  1770. 
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Of  Tembi-oke  Hull :  Mr  Jefferey,  Mr  Browning,  I^fr  Trefusis,  Mr  Whaley, 
Mr  Ilarwood,  Mr  Ashburner,  Mr  Crossing,  Mr  Scarfe,  Mr  Brooks ;  9. 

Of  Peterhonse :  Mr  Burkett,  Dr  Lambert,  Mr  Ogle,  Mr  Stephenson,  Mr 
Goodhule;  5. 

Commomntes  in  Villd :  Dr  Pearson,  Mr  Perne,  Dr  Middleton,  Dr  New- 
come  (Margaret  Professor),  Dr  Grey ;  5.    Total  84, 

Votes  for  Dr  Mawson. 

Of  Trinity  College :  Dr  Baker,  Dr  Hacket,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Dring,  Mr 
Miers,  Dr  Paris,  Mr  Ingram,  Mr  Hillesley,  Mr  Chilton,  Mr  Cnthbert, 
Mr  Groves,  Dr  Walker,  Mr  Holmes,  Mr  Hongh,  Dr  Smith,  Mr  Coppen- 
dale,  Dr  Vernon,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Nickolls,  Mr  Lawson,  Mr  Allen, 
Mr  Whitehall,  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Edwards,  Mr  Gossip,  Dr  Beruwell, 
Mr  Heyrick ;  27. 

Of  King's  College  :  Dr  Wilmot ;  1. 

Of  Sidney  Sussex  College  :  Dr  Frankland,  Mr  Allen  ;  2. 

Of  Christ's  College  :  Dr  Towers,  Mr  Chamberlayne,  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Williamson, 
]\Ir  Trant,  Mr  Monoux,  Mr  Rook,  Mr  Jebb,  Mr  Nevile,  Mr  Barwell, 
Mr  Cart  Wright,  another  not  specified  ;  12. 

Of  Clare  Hall:  Dr  Wilcox,  Dr  Green,  Mr  Hopkinson,  Mr  Curling,  Mr 
Colteton,  Mr  Blount,  Sir  James  Gray,  Mr  Goddard,  Mr  Pulteuey, 
Mr  Gibson,  Mr  Negus,  Mr  Gilb.  Negus,  another  not  specifled;  13. 

Of  Trinity  Hall :  Dr  James,  Mr  Peck  ;  2. 

Of  Queens'  College :  Dr  Perkins,  Mr  Sedgwick,  Mr  Post,  Mr  Bateman, 
Mr  Frohock,  Mr  Crownfield,  Dr  Davis  ;  7. 

Of  Caius  College  :  Dr  Gooch,  Dr  Berney  ;  2. 

Of  Magdalene  College  :  Dr  Waterlaud,  Mr  Rowning,  Mr  Foulkes,  Mr  John- 
son, Mr  Beaty  ;  5. 

Of  St  Catharine's  Hall :  Mr  Halfhide,  Mr  Prescott;  2. 
Of  Corpus  Christi  College  :  Mr  Cadle,  2  others  not  specified  ;  3. 
Of  Emmanuel  College  :  Mr  Holmes  ;  1. 
Of  Peterhouse  :  Mr  Turner,  Mr  Clarkson  ;  2. 

Commorantes  in  Villa :  Mr  Kerrick,  Dr  Harris,  Mr  Mickleborough, 
Dr  Green  (Professor  of  Physic) ;  4.     Total  83. 

The  state  of  tlic  poll  shows  liow  impossible  it  would  have 
been  to  have  carried  a  Tory  Vice-Chanccllor,  unless  St  John's 
all  kept  together ;  and  that  the  Tory  feeling  was  very  strong  in 
that  College,  and  tliat  even  in  the  case  of  Dr  Newcome,  and 
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any  other  Whigs  who  were  members  of  it,  their  College  feeling 
was  too  strong  for  their  politics.  It  is  from  tliis  poll  that  we 
learn  the  fact  that  Dr  Newcome  had  taken  his  name  off  the 
College  boards.  Dr  Lambert,  after  a  short  prefecture  of  scarcely 
eight  years,  died  on  January  24,  1734-5,  and  the  Fellows  of 
St  John's  had  to  elect  his  successor.  Two  candidates  were  pro- 
posed— Philip  Williams  and  Caleb  Parnham.  The  former  of 
these  was  then  President  of  the  College,  and  had  been  tutor  for 
several  years.  He  was  born  in  1G94 ;  entered  at  St  John's  in 
1710;  graduated  B.  A.  1714;  M.A.  1718;  B.D.  1725;  D.D.  1730. 
He  Avas  elected  President  in  1733-4,  and  in  1730  Public  Orator 
of  the  University  \ 

We  have  seen  that  Parnham  was  a  remarkably  efficient 
tutor,  so  much  so  that  his  reputation  in  that  capacity  remained 
at  Cambridge  for  twenty-five  years  at  least  after  he  left  it.  He 
was  also  Dean  of  the  College,  and  is  stated  in  Nichols  to  have 
been  a  very  good  disciplinarian.  It  is  suggested  there  that  he 
may  perhaps  have  been  too  good  an  one,  and  contracted  some 
unpopularity  in  consequence;  but  this  seems  unlikely,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  elected  from  year  to  year  into  the  Decanal  office  for 
eight  successive  years.  This  fact  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  shew 
that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  judgment,  dis- 
cretion, and  courtesy,  for  of  the  College  offices  it  is  that  one  in 
which  it  is  most  easy  to  become  unpopular  from  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  dut}'-,  and  therefore  about  the  most  difficult  one  to 
fill  efficiently. 

Williams  had  been  elected  Fellow  on  March  19,  1715-6, 
and  was  now  seventh  on  the  list,  and  Parnham  was  eighth,  so 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them  on  the 
score  of  standing  in  the  College.     A  third  candidate  was,  how- 

1  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Williams,  of  St  John's  College.  B.  A.  1677-8  ; 
M.A.  1681;  Rector  of  Doddington,  Isle  of  Ely.  He  became  Rector  of 
Starston,  Norfolk  ;  and  of  Barrow,  Suffolk,  in  1739-10  ;  died  1749.  His  son 
Philip  was  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Winchester  College. 
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ever,  brought  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Fellows,  chiefly  those  of 
about  six  or  seven  years  standiug,  in  the  person  of  Dr  Newcome. 
For  his  character  we  may  refer  to  Cole's  account  of  him  in 
Mayor's  edition  of  Baker's  History  of  the  College,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  distinguished  for  duplicity.  Con- 
sidering this,  and  his  pronounced  Whig  opinions,  and  his  having 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  College,  one  would  think  at  first 
that  his  chance  of  success  would  be  nil;  but  as  it  turned  out, 
the  result  of  the  poll  was  a  tie  between  Williams  and  Parnliam, 
each  of  them  receiving  fifteen  votes,  and  Newcome  eight.  It  is  a 
sincfular  coincidence  that  the  three  candidates  w^ere  all  Sadlerian 
Lecturers.  The  election  must  have  been  looked  on  with  great 
interest  by  those  away  from  Cambridge,  as  we  find  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Gibson)  canvassing  for  Williams.  "Among  many 
original  letters  and  papers  communicated  to  me  by  my  ever 
esteemed  friend  Dr  Zach.  Grey,  one  is  from  Bishop  Gibson 
(v.  my  vol  30,  p.  156),  dated  Whitehall,  Feb.  3,  1734-5,  but 
the  address  is  lost;  as  Dr  Grey  had  a  great  many  of  these 
papers  from  Dr  Williams,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
directed  to  him.  The  date  shews  it  was  only  three  days  before 
the  election  of  the  Master.  In  it  the  Bishop  tells  him  that  he 
wrote  the  day  before  to  Mr  Barnard  and  Mr  Lowe,  informing 
them  that  he  wished  him  success.  Notwithstanding  this  appli- 
cation, I  find  by  the  poll  (v.  my  vol.  21,  p.  8G),  that  they  both 
voted  for  Dr  Newcome."  (Cole's  Account  of  John  Xeivcome, 
apud  Mayor,  p.  1025.)  Another  election  was  therefore  neces- 
sitated, and  for  some  time  neither  party  shewed  any  inclination 
to  give  way ;  at  last  Williams  retired  in  favour  of  Newcome, 
requesting  his  supporters  to  vote  for  him.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  Parnham  also  retired  himself  from  the  contest, 
and  it  was  resolved  upon  making  an  effort  to  keep  Dr  Newcome 
out  of  the  Mastership.  Accordingly  another  former  Fellow  was 
put  into  nomination,  Leonard  Chappelow,  B.D.,  who  has  been 
mentioned  above  as  elected  on  the  same  day  as  Parnham.     He 
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hud  vacated  his  Fellowship  in  1730,  on  taking  the  vicarage  of 
Cherry  Marham,  in  Norfolk,  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  College. 
He  was  now  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  had  another  living  in 
Hertfordshire  (Cole,  vol.  21,  p.  85)',  but  where  is  not  stated. 
The  election  took  place  on  February  6,  173i-5,  and  the  poll  is 
given  on  the  next  page\ 

Dr  Newcome  was  therefore  elected.  Those  who  had  originally 
supported  him,  obtained  the  name  of  "the  flying  squadron" 
(Nichols,  I.  628).  The  result  of  the  election  seems  to  have 
caused  considerable  surprise.  Williain  Clarke,  some  time  Fellow 
of  St  John's  (elected  on  the  same  day  with  Parnham ;  vacated 
in  1724),  writes  to  William  Bowyer,  April  1,  1736:  "I  have 
heard  the  history  of  the  St  John's  election,  but  so  imperfectly 
that  it  only  raises  my  curiosity.  I  want  to  know  who  the  six 
Fellows  were  that  did  Dr  Newcome  so  remarkable  a  piece  of 
service.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Taylor  about  the  election,  but  whether 
the  letter  miscarried,  or  he  disliked  the  freedom  of  it,  I  cannot 
say.  I  have  had  no  answer.  There  is  no  talking  of  it  freely 
to  Dr  W[i]liams  ?].  How  many  people  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous for  want  of  steadiness  !  They  have  made  the  best  choice 
they  could,  whoever  were  the  authors  of  it."  Bowyer  wrote  on 
the  back  of  the  letter  the  names  of  seven  Fellows — Barnard, 
Lowe,  Heberden,  Green,  Fogg,  Salisbury,  Wiggans  (Nichols's 
Lit.  Anecd.  iv.  405;  Mayor,  p.  1033).  On  an  examination  of 
the  poll  it  will  be  seen  that  every  one  who  supported  Parnham 
voted  for  Chappelow ;  of  the  supporters  of  Williams,  all  voted 
for  Newcome  except  Peter  Clark,  who  voted  for  Chappelow, 
and  John  Morgan^  who  declined  to  vote  ;  and  that  John  Green, 
who  supported  Newcome  in  the  first  election,  voted  against  him 
in  the  second.  This  unaccountable  conduct  of  Green's  explains 
the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  "  the  flying  squadron  " 

1  George  Davies,  B.D.,  Robert  Watcilioi;se,  M.A.,  Oliver  Rouse,  M.A., 
John  Mall,  M.A.,  Humphrey  Parry,  M.A.,  and  John  Lynn,  M.A.,  were 
Piatt  Fellows,  and  had  no  votes. 
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Klection. 
(N.  S.) 

FELLOWS. 
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^ 
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1G98 

William  Edmmidsou,  D.D.    ... 

_ 

_ 

1702 

Ezekiel  Kouse,  B.D 

— 

— 

1703     ■ 

Peter  Clark,  B.D 

— 

— 

1705 

Edmuud  Waller,  M.D. 

— 

— 

1715 

Chi'istopher  Lautrow,  ]\r.A.  ... 
*Cbarles  Richardson,  B.D. 

1716 

Philip  Williams,  D.D. 

— 

— 

1717 

Caleb  Paruham.  B.D. 

— 

— 

1718 

*Eobert  Leeke,  B.D 

— 

— 

1710 

John  Eussell,  B.D 

— 

— 

1) 

John  Bernard,  B.D 

— 

— 

1722 

William  Thomas,  B.D. 

— 

— 

n 

Eichard  Cavley,  B.D. 

— 

— 

»» 

Henry  Wrigley,  B.D. 

— 

— 

11 
»1 

Marmaduke  Downes,  B.D.     ... 
Miles  Aicher,  B.D 

1723 

Benjamin  Culm,  B.D. 

— 

— 

J» 

*  George  Dean,  B.D 

George  Husey,  B.D 

— 



1724 

John  Fogg,  B.D 

— 

— 

1725 

Edward  Beresford,  B.D. 

— 

— 

»1 

John  Morgan,  B.D 

— ■ 

1726 

John  Taylor,  M.  A 

— 

— 

1727 

Michael  Bm-ton,  B.D. 

— 

— 

M 

Thomas  Eowe,  M. A 

Chappel  Fowler,  M. A. 

■ — ■ 

— 

1728 

William  Salisbury,  M.A. 
Hammond  Turner,  M.A. 



— 

1729 

Major  Nourse,  M.A.    ... 

— 

— 

M 

James  Tuustall,  M.A. 

— 

— 

)» 

John  Taylor,  M.A 

— • 

— 

1730 

William  Broxholme,  M.A.     ... 

— 

— 

1731 

John  Green,  M.A 

— 

— 

M 

William  Heberden,  M.A. 

— 

— 

5> 

John  Wickins,  M.A.    ... 

. — • 

. — . 

?» 

Nathaniel  Clayton,  M.A. 

— 

— 

1732 

John  Cradock,  M.A 

— 

— 

*  ) 

Benet  Combe,  M.A 

?  » 

Anch-ew  Alvis,  M.A 

J) 

John  Wilson,  M.A 

— 

— 

)» 

Eobcrt  Taylor,  B.A.  (1730)    ... 

1733 

Theophilus  Lowe,  M.A. 

— 

— 

»1 

Thomas  Eutherforthe,  M.A. ... 

— 

— 

7* 

Thomas  Eobinson,  M.A. 
Edward  TrimncU,  B.A. 

— 

— 

1731 

Arthur  Prime,  M.A 

— 

— 

) » 

Thomas  Lipyeatt,  B.A. 

t 

j» 

Henry  Marshall,  B.A. 
(Five  vacancies.) 

Total       

15 

15 

8 

20 

17 

*  In  their  year  of  grace. 
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mentioned  in  Clarke's  letter,  and  that  stated  in  the  note  at  the 
end  of  it.  Green  had  been  elected  to  the  Fellowship  vacated 
by  Chappelow ;  he  was  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
(1749);  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College  (1750);  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1761),  He  died  April 
25,  1779.  He  was  a  pronounced  Whig,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  views,  King  George  III.  said  of  him,  "  Green,  Green,  he 
shall  never  be  translated"  (Mayor,  p.  710).  It  would  seem 
that  the  election  mainly  turned  on  jjolitical  views;  and  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  several  years  found  his  position  anything 
but  a  bed  of  roses.  He  had  a  long  prefecture,  however,  and 
towards  the  end  of  it  had  modelled  the  CoUesfe  into  greater 
harmony  with  his  own  feelings,  and  probably  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  prevalence  of  Whig  opinions  in  it  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Speaking  roughly,  Parnham  obtained  the  support  of 
the  senior  part  of  the  Fellows ;  Williams  of  those  next  below 
him  ;  the  juniors  being  divided.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
Parnham  represented  those  who  would  maintain  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  College,  Newcome  those  who  would  break  from 
the  past,  and  Williams  took  an  intermediate  position.  One 
cannot,  however,  avoid  thinking  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  College  made  a  mistake ;  that  it  was  not  to  their  interest 
to  have  their  new  Master  so  pronouncedly  opposed  to  the  old 
traditions  (a  not  very  dissimilar  instance  at  a  later  period  might 
be  mentioned,  which  for  some  little  time  depressed  the  College); 
that  Parnham  was  the  proper  man  to  be  elected ;  and  that  in 
not  doing  so,  the  College  lost  one  who  not  improbably  would 
have  been  to  them  something  like  Dr  James  Wood  of  later 
days.  Mr  Jones  describes  the  election  thus :  "  The  votes  being- 
much  upon  a  par,  and  neither  party  willing  to  yield,  '  the  flying 
squadron,'  as  it  was  then  called,  managed  matters  so  success- 
fully that  the  present  worthy  dean  of  Rochester  gained  the 
contested  point,  Williams  giving  uj)  his  interest  in  Dr  New- 
come's  favour.     Intrigues  of  Colleges  are  commonly  managed, 
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as  those  iu  the  State,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  generally  are " 
(Nichols,  I.  628).  And  of  Parnham  he  says,  he  Avas  "generally 
Dean  of  the  College,  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian  (which,  by 
the  way,  might  be  the  princi^ml  reason  that  he  did  not  succeed 
iu  his  competition  for  the  headshii:))"  (Nichols,  Ylil.  378). 
From  Clarke's  letter  it  would  appear  that  Dr  Williams  (if  it  be 
he  that  is  meant  by  W.,  which  seems  most  probable),  felt  tlie 
disappointment  much ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hertfordshire 
tutorship,  Parnham  probably  bore  it  with  equanimity. 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  this  election  had  occurred  in 
1713  at  Clare  Hall.  At  the  death  of  the  master,  Dr  Blythe, 
Dr  Richard  Laughton\  Fellow  and  Tutor,  was  put  into  nomina- 
tion as  his  successor.  He  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  post, 
being  a  man  of  very  great  learning  and  very  high  character. 
It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  first  Tutor  in  Cambridge  who 
adopted  Newton's  system  of  philosophy.  A  Commemoration 
Sermon  published  about  that  time  by  Dr  Colbatch  of  Trinity 
College,  thus  refers  to  him :  "  We  see  what  a  confluence  of 
nobility  and  gentry  the  virtue  of  one  man  daily  draws  to  one  of 
our  least  Colleges."  This  statement  is  singularly  confirmed  by 
the  poll  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  election  in  17:^9,  wherein  after 
Trinity  and  St  John's  Colleges,  the  third  place  is  occupied  by 
Clare  and  Christ's,  each  of  which  produce  13  voters.  Dr  Goddard, 
a  subsequent  master  of  Clare,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr 
Laughton,  says  that  he  was  "  the  most  eminent  Tutor  iu  the 
University  both  for  the  good  discipline  he  introduced  into  the 
College,  and  the  care  and  instruction  of  his  pupils,"  and  that  ho 
"was  the  greatest  encouragcr  of  merit  in  young  scholars,"  and 
"a  man  of  tlie  ])urest  morals,  the  best  heart  and  the  most  un- 
affected piety."  Nevertheless  half  of  the  Fellows  were  de- 
termined not  to  have  him,  and  although  they  could  not  elect 
any  one  else,  they  succeeded  in  preventing  an  election,  and  in 

'  This  Richard  Laughton  is  tlie  same  man  as  is  mentioned  as  an  ener- 
getic Proctor  iu  1709,  in  the  Diary  of  Edward  llnd  (p.  2). 
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throwing  the  appointment  into  the  hands  of  the  Visitor,  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  University  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  who  ap- 
pointed William  Grigg,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  I)r 
Laughton  continued  to  act  as  Tutor,  and  Dr  Goddard  says  that 
"  he  never  had  any  other  preferment  except  a  Prebend  of 
Worcester  about  four  or  five  years  before  his  death.  He  quite 
wore  himself  out  by  too  close  an  attention  to  his  studies  and 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  died  at  London  on  his  way  from 
Worcester  to  Cambridge  in  July,  1723." 

The  Fellowship  List  just  given  presents  an  anomaly  in  the 
case  of  Robert  Taylor,  B.A.  1730:  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  taken  any  subsequent  degree ;  he  however,  kept  his 
Fellowship  till  1744.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  vote. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Visitor  gave  dispensations,  as  some  cases 
occurred  within  this  period  of  unqualified  men  being  elected  to 
close  Fellowships  and  appeals  being  made  to  the  Visitor  who 
directed  the  appointment  of  other  candidates :  thus  in  1727 
the  election  of  Samuel  Pegge,  B.A.  was  appealed  against  and 
pronounced  void  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  [Tho.  Green],  and  Michael 
Burton,  M.A.,  the  other  candidate,  admitted  by  bis  mandate. 
In  the  list,  as  given  by  Cole,  Burton  appears  next  below  Chappel 
Fowler.  I  have  restored  him  here  to  his  proper  place,  for  if  he 
had  been  elected  with  Rowe  and  Fowler  on  March  21,  1726-7, 
he  would  clearly  have  come  first,  being  the  man  of  senior 
academical  standing :  and  the  Bursar's  books  of  Fellowship 
dividends  agree  with  this. 

Edward  Trimnell's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Graduati 
Cantabrigienses  at  all:  but  it  appears  that  he  was  B.A.  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Dec.  7,  1732,  and  was  appointed 
Fellow  of  St  John's  by  the  Bp.  of  Ely  [Tho.  Green],  admitted 
May  31,  1733,  and  incorporated  into  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge the  same  day  ;  he  vacated  in  1735.  Of  course,  not  being 
M.A.,  he  had  no  vote  in  the  Mastership  Election. 
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On  March  26,  1735,  Parnham  was  appointed  a  chaplain  on 
the  foundation  of  Mr  Sawkins,  succeeding  Dr  Williams ;  and,  on 
July  6  following,  he  vacated  this  chaplaincy  and  the  two  others 
which  he  held,  being  appointed  to  another  on  the  foundation  of 
Dr  Thompson,  in  succession  to  Mr  Clark.  On  July  4,  1735, 
he  was  appointed  Hebrew  Lecturer,  to  succeed  Dr  Newton,  and 
on  December  18,  1736,  he  is  "Assignatus  ad  Catechizandum," 
i.e.  appointed  catechist\  or  College  preacher,  an  office  which 
allowed  him  to  hold  a  living  under  £30  in  the  King's  books 
along  with  his  Fellowship;  there  were  thirteen  of  these 
preacherships ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  presented  by 
the  College  to  the  rectory  of  Thorington,  in  Essex.  This 
appears  to  have  been  held,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  by 
Fellows,  and  the  vacancy  was  then  caused  by  the  death  of 
Dr  Edmundson,  the  senior  Fellow.  They  apparently  re- 
mained in  College.  On  February  21,  1736-7,  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  this  rectory  (see  Records  at  St  Paul's),  but  he 
never  seems  to  have  gone  there ;  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  Registers ;  indeed  no  name  appears  between  Thomas 
Broughton,  1680  (he  was  buried  in  St  John's  College  Chapel, 
1708),  and  Chappel  Fowler,  1745 ;  and  at  this  last  time 
the  College  carried  out  a  scheme  of  uniting  Thorington  to 
Frating,  a  neighbouring  parish  in  their  patronage,  and  they 
have  remained  in  union  ever  since.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
infer  that  after  the  Mastership  election,  Parnham  determined 
to  leave  Cambridge  on  the  first  offer  of  a  living  of  fair  value, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  parochial  duties ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  an  offer  came.  The  rectory  of  Ufford,  with  the  chapelry 
of  Bainton,  between  Peterborough  and  Stamford,  became  vacant 
in  1737.  The  College  had  become  patron  of  the  living  about 
the   beginning   of  the    century,    and    had    presented    Thomas 

^  Paniham's  name  is  the  last  but  one  in  the  College  Registers,  which 
appears  as  "Assignatus  ad  Catechizandum;"  the  last  is  that  of  Mr 
Lipycatt,  in  July,  173S.— Mayor,  p.  XM. 
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Bosvile',  B.D.,  iu  1709,  and  after  his  death ^,  Lancelot  Smith, B.l)., 
in  1718.  Parnham  accepted  this,  and  resigned  Thorington,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Cayley.  One  reason  for 
his  acceptance  of  Ufford  doubtless  was  that  he  hereby  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  place.  His  institution  took 
place  on  January  19,  1737-8.  He  must,  however,  have  remained 
in  Cambridge  during  his  year  of  grace  to  deliver  his  Sadlerian 
Lectures,  as  his  successor  was  not  appointed  till  the  next  year. 
At  the  expiration  of  this,  Benjamin  Culm  succeeded  him  as 
Senior  Fellow  (February  17,  1738-9),  and  Davis  Lambe,  B.A., 
was  elected  into  his  vacant  Fellowship  on  April  9,  1739;  Dr 
Williams  succeeded  him  in  his  Hebrew  Lectureship,  and  Arthur 
Prime  in  his  Sadlerian  Lectureship.  He  was  fifth  on  the  list  of 
Fellows,  when  he  vacated. 

But  Ufford  was  not  the  first  living  offered  him  by  the 
College.  In  1735  the  Rectory  of  Souldern  in  Oxfordshire  fell 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Matthew  Pearson  :  he  was  one  of  the 
twenty  non-jurors  in  1693,  and  had  held  Souldern  from  1707 
(see  A^jpendix).  This  living  was  accepted  by  John  Russell, 
and  therefore  had  been  refused  by  Parnham.  I  think  this  cir- 
cumstance renders  certain  the  opinion  expressed  above  that 
Parnham  submitted  to  the  result  of  the  mastership  election 
with  equanimity. 

The  mother  Church  of  Ufford  and  its  dependent  Chapel  of 
Bainton  are  both  very  interesting  edifices :  the  former  appears 
to  be  mainly  of  Middle  Pointed  date,  Nave,  Aisles  and  Chancel, 
with  a  very  handsome  em^battled  Tower  of  Third  Pointed  date 
at  the  west  end :  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  built  in  tlie 
Middle  Pointed  period,  but  to  have  been  almost  completely 
transformed  (externally  at  least)  in  Third  Pointed  times :  at  its 
west  end  is  a  good  tower  and  broach  spire  of  the  NorthamjDton- 
shire    type,    which    is    transitional   into    the    Middle    Pointed. 

'  See  Appendix  B. 

2  October  28,  1718,  a;t.  48  ;  he  is  buried  at  Ufford. 


1    understand    it   is  usually    considered    tlie    more    interesting 
Church  of  the  two. 

Mr  Jones,  of  Welwyu,  says  (Nichols's  'Literary  Aneclotes,  Viil. 
377),  "I  have  some  reasons  to  suppose  that  some  time  after  his 
enteriucr  upon  his  benefice,  he  had  some  thoufrhts  of  encraoinjr 
in  the  matrimonial  state,  and  that  he  made  proposals,  with  this 
view,  to  a  family  with  which  he  and  I  were  w^ell  acquainted. 
I  am  not  sure  of  this,  for  he  never  told  me  so,  but  I  suspected  it. 
The  event  was,  that  a  Dean  in  Ireland  was  ]3referred  to  a  Rector 
(though  a  most  worthy  one)  in  England.  The  lady  died  about 
three  yeaTS  ago  in  Dublin,  jjcr  husband  (the  said  Dean),  being 
then  a  Bishop."  This  was  written  in  the  summer  of  176-i. 
The  impression  is  here  conveyed  that  the  lady  was  ill-advised 
in  refusing  Parnham's  offer;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  her 
parentage,  Szc,  as  I  surmise,  from  fear  of  giving  offence  to  her 
friends,  as  it  was  so  soon  after  her  death.  There  seemed,  how- 
ever, sufficient  data  given  here  to  render  it  possible  that  this 
unknown  lady  might  be  discovered.  It  Avould  be  obviously  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty  to  ascertain  who  were  Irish  deans  at  that 
period,  and  whether  they  became  Irish  bishops ;  then  it  might 
be  investigated  whether  these  bishops  married,  and  if  so,  whom. 
Again,  it  should  be  feasible  to  ascertain  Avhat  Irish  bishop's 
wife  died  about  17G1,  and  thus  to  identify  the  husband.  If 
these  two  investigations  coincided  in  one  lady,  that  must  be 
the  one  sought.  The  investigation,  though  unpromising^  has 
been  singularly  successful.  From  Cotton's  Fasti  Ecclesice  Hiber- 
nicw,  I  find  that  only  eight  men  were  both  Irish  deans  and 
bishops  within  the  specified  period,  viz.: 

1.  >!;an)uel  Hutchinson,  Dean  of  Dromore,   1720;    Bishop   of 

Killala  and  Achonry,  1759. 

2.  JemmetBrowne,Dean  of  Ross,  1733;  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  1743. 

'  The  problem  in  fact,  when  started,  was  this :  To  find  the  marriage  of 
a  lady  whose  name  was  unknown,  and  that  of  her  husband  unknown,  and 
tlic  time  and  )(l;icc  unknuwii. 
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3.  George  Stone,  Dean  of  Deny,  1734;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  1740. 

4.  William  Gore,  Dean  of  Casliel,  1736  ;  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 

1758. 

5.  Thomas  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Down,  1739  ;  Bishop  of  Dromore, 

1744. 
G.     Robert  Downes,  Dean  of  Derry,  1740 ;    Bishop  of  Ferns, 
1744. 

7.  Arthur  Smyth,  Dean  of  Raphoe,  1743 ;  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 

1752. 

8.  Robert  Johnson,  Deau  of  Tuam,  1756;  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 

1759. 
An  examination  of  the  obituaries  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
gave  only  the  following  information  (in  the  number  for  July, 
1761,  p.  334),  "July  10,  Mrs.  Smyth,  lady  of  the  Bishop  of 
Down."  And  from  Ireland  the  information  was  received  that 
Stone,  Fletcher,  and  Johnson,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  mar- 
ried ;  Browne  married  in  1723,  Gore  in  1737  (and  his  wife  was 
an  Irish  lady),  Hutchinson  married  an  Irish  lady,  Downes  was 
married  to  a  lady  named  Jane,  but  her  parentage  is  not  recorded, 
and  Smyth  married  a  lady  from  Huntingdonshire.  These  two 
investigations  then  concurred  on  the  last-mentioned  lady,  who 
must  therefore  be  the  one  sous^ht.  She  was  Elizabeth,  dauejhter 
of  Nicholas  Bonfoy,  Esq.,  of  Abbot's  Ripton,  and  was  married 
there  on  December  6,  1744 ;  her  husband  had  then  been  trans- 
lated to  the  deanery  of  Derry ;  in  1752  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Clonfert ;  the  next  year  he  was  translated  to  the  See 
of  Down  and  Connor;  in  1765  to  that  of  Meath,  and  in  1766  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  He  died  at  the  Palace,  Dublin, 
December  14,  1771,  and  is  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Patrick,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Limerick.  Mrs  Smyth  died  of  smallpox.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Jones  made  Parnham's  acquaintance  at  Abbot's  Ripton,  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  had  visited  there  several  times;  it  is 
within   easy  reach  both   of  Cambridge  and   of  Ufiford.      This 
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affords  au  additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  result  of 
the  above  investigation*. 

At  Ufiford,  of  course  his  life  became  the  uneventful  one 
of  the  country  rector;  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  the  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  clerical  duty. 
"  He  was  a  most  exemplary  and  useful  parish  minister,  and 
very  beneficent  to  the  poor."  (Jones,  apud  Nichols,  viii.  378.) 
He  has  already  been  seen  to  have  holden  the  offices  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  and  his  degree  shewed  him  to  be  an 
excellent  mathematician.  In  those  days  of  public  Latin  dis- 
putation in  the  schools,  this  position  could  not  have  been 
attained  without  good  Latin  scholarshii^  also. 

The  letters  published  by  the  Sartees  Society  which  occa- 
sioned the  inquiries  that  led  to  the  present  memoir,  represent 
Parnham  as  having  studied  entomology  at  UfFord  (if  not  before) 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  recognised  as  the  local  authority  on 
that  subject, 

Thomas  Barker  writes  to  Dr  Stukeley :  "  Lyndon,  Oct.  8, 
1757.  Rev.  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  notice  you 
gave  me  in  your  letter  of  Sept.  26  about  the  Comet  lately  seen, 
which  however  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  nor  do  I  imagine 
it  is  now  any  longer  visible.  I  have  been  trying  whether  I 
could  by  your  description,  though  without  any  actual  observa- 
tion at  all  discover  which  way  its  real  course  was I  find  it 

most  like  the  Comet  of  L593  of  any  of  them. 

"  I  return  you  thanks  for  the  book  you  have  sent  to  my 
uncle  for  me  which  however  he  having  been  out  on  a  journey 
and  mo  not  having  had  any  parcel  down  lately,  I  have  not  yet 
received :  about  two  months  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter  with  two 

^  I  desire  here  to  place  on  record  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  Ilis 
Orace  the  ArchVji.shop  of  Dublin  for  having  interested  himself  in  the  in- 
vestigation, and  liaving  communicated  willi  Sir  Bernard  Jiurke,  who  kindly 
supplied  the  information  about  the  Irish  JJishops,  a  matter  which  1  am 
sure  involved  much  research.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professor  Salmon, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Professor  Stokes,  of  Caml)ridge,  for  valu- 
able lielj)  in  the  inquiry. 

I'.  3 
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draughts  of  and  a  description  of  a  small  animal  I  had  taken 
notice  of,  which  you  not  mentioning  in  this  letter  I  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  it  might  not  have  miscarried.  The  same  animal 
I  suppose  Mr  Parnham  of  Ufford  I  find  seems  to  have  seen  in 
greater  numbers  than  I  have,  but  his  remarks  on  them  I  have 
not  seen. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  expected  Comet,  at  its  descent 
to  the  Sun  past  nearly  in  conjunction  both  with  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  both  in  going  down  and  going  up  again  ;  those  who 
are  masters  of  the  doctrine  of  gravity  would  do  well  to  examine 
how  far  four  such  powerful  attractions  might  affect  the  Comet's 
orbit.  \Yith  all  due  compliments  I  remain  Rev.  Sir  Your  very 
humble  servant.     T.  Barker. 

Kev.  Dr  Stukeley." 

The  "  small  animal "  mentioned  here  was  a  peculiar  species 
of  fly,  which  apj^eared  at  the  time  in  Stamford  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  plague. 
Of  course  this  was  popularly  attributed  to  '  the  Comet/  and 
Barker  in  this  letter  seems  not  altogether  free  from  that  idea, 
or  at  least  influenced  b}^  it.  Parnham  clearly  had  made  obser- 
vations on  these  insects,  and  had  communicated  to  his  friends 
"remarks"  on  them,  which  had  become  known  over  15  miles  in 
a  short  time. 

Again,  Barker  writes :  "  Lyndon  April  20.  1759.     Rev.  Sir 

In   the   letter  you   refer  to,  I  had  only  given    a   general 

account  of  the  position  of  the  Comet  with  respect  to  Jupiter 

and  Saturn; and  proposed  (what  I    find   M.   Clairaut  was 

already  about)  that  some  master  of  the  doctrine  of  gravity 
should  consider  what  influence  that  mio-ht  have  on  the  Comet's 
motion ;  it  being  I  own  a  thing  beyond  my  depth  to  determine. 

M.  Clairaut  has  undertaken  a  calculation,  both  curious  and 

very  laborious;  since  he  considers  the  influence  of  Jupiter  and 
Satui'n  on  the  Comet /not  only  in  such  near  approaches  as  it 
made  to  them  in  the  years  1680,  81,  83  and  85,  but  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  its  orbit  also ;    and  finds  a  greater  variation 
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than  one  should  have  expected,  and  as  lar  as  is  at  present 
known,  in  great  conformity  to  fact :  and  this  discovery  may 
perhaps  give  light  to  the  cause  of  those  lesser  irregularitys  still 
found  in  the  motions  of  the  jjlanets.  The  lesser  planets  may 
also  have  some  influence  on  the  Comet's  motion.  Planets 
beyond  Saturn  there  may  be  as  he  mentions  for  aught  we  know, 
but  as  none  have  ever  been  seen,  we  have  no  authority  to 
suppose  there  are These  remarks  I  do  not  give  by  calcula- 
tion, but  only  by  inspection  of  my  grandfather  Whiston's  solar 

system,  so  are  not  accurate I  sent  you  the  draught   and 

description  of  the  Book  Spider,  because  not  having  Ilooke's 
Micrographia,  I  did  not  know  he  gave  any  large  account  of  it ; 
all  I  had  met  with  about  it  being  in  a  12mo  supplement  to  a 
12rao  description  of  300  animals;  which  says  Dr  Hooke  saw  it 
but  once,  and  that  crawling  over  his  book ;  a  place  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  not  natural  to  it,  living  in  crannies  of  wainscot, 
or  perhaps  as  Mr  Parnham  seems  to  have  seen  them,  about  the 
stone  work  of  windows ;  and  my  draught  though  pretty  much 
like  Dr  Hooke's  has  several  variations,  jsarticularly  the  bristly- 
ness  of  the  legs  and  claws ;  that  the  lesser  legs  seem  not  to  end 
in  points,  but  in  a  cluster  of  bristles,  though  the  greater  claws 
are  sharp  pointed  for  what  I  know ;  and  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
creature  that  is  not  to  be  seen  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

year With   all    due    respects   I   remain,    Sir,    Your   very 

humble  servant,  T.  Bai'ker. 

"  To  the  Hev^  D^  Stukeley  Rector  of  S.  George's  Queen 
Square." 

It  appears  also  that  Parnham  kept  a  daily  observation  of 
the  weather  while  he  was  at  Ufford  ;  he  had  fixed  an  hydro- 
meter in  his  garden.  "A  short  history  of  these  changes  for 
about  twenty-five  years  was  published  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers last  winter  (who  hath  now  those  diaries,  if  still  preserved, 
I  know  not)."  (Jones,  cqnid  Nichols,  VITT.  378.)  These  accounts 
would  be  very  interesting  if  they  could  bo  recovered,  but  unfor- 
tunately, as  yet,  all  search  has  ])rovod  fruitless.    The  most  likely 
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newspaper  to  have  contained  them  (the  Stamford  Mercury)  is 
missing  for  that  period,  unless  preserved  in  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  county  families  ;  and  Parnham's  manuscripts  were  burnt 
at  his  death,  in  accordance  with  his  own  expressed  wishes. 

Shortly  before  his  accession  to  Ufford  a  great  plague  of  rain 
had  occurred  at  Stamford :  one  of  the  letters  I  had  under  con- 
sideration, dated  July  21,  1736,  mentions  that  eight  iuches  of 
rain  fell  there  on  July  2nd,  3rd  and  4th.  This  seems  to 
have  been  very  general,  as  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  states : 
"  Monday  5th  [July].  From  the  beginning  of  the  month  we  had 
such  continued  Rain,  the  like  not  known  in  the  memory  of 
man:  insomuch  that  all  the  low  meadows  in  the  kins^dom  were 
about  this  time  floated  and  the  Hay  Corn  and  Grass  thereon 
carried  away  or  spoiled.  Some  bridges  and  mills  gave  way  and 
the  damage  done  almost  incredible.  In  the  parish  of  Tingewick 
Oxfordshire  [should  be  Bucks]  a  large  Tract  of  Earth  computed 
at  about  6000  Loads,  with  a  hedge  and  several  large  Trees 
thereon  was  carried  by  the  violence  of  the  torrent  across  the 
channel  of  the  River  [Ouse]  by  which  means  the  current  was 
entirely  stopped  and  the  meadows  floated  for  many  miles." 

He  was  also  possessed  of  considerable  skill  in  music,  being  a 
performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  a  bass  singer.  Cole,  who  had 
just  come  up  to  the  University  in  1735,  says  that  Parnham  "had 
one  of  the  best  bass  voices  in  the  University,  where  at  public 
concerts,  and  our  weekly  music-club,  I  have  often  heard  him 
with  great  pleasure,  both  play  on  the  violoncello,  and  accompany 
it  with  his  voice."  (Cole's  MSS.  xxi.  85.)  And  so  Jones  writes: 
"  He  was  well  skilled  in  musick,  and  sang  the  bass  incomparably 
well,  though  (as  his  friend  Dr  Long  observed  to  me  lately)  he 
would  sometimes  exceed  in  humour,  and  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  voice,  &c.  How  well  did  he  chant  that  humourous  sonof  of 
Matth.  Prior  on  the  Master  of  Wimpole  !  All  was  attention  and 
delight  in  Mr  Bonfoy's^  parlour  when    he  sung  this,  and  the 

1  An  additional  confirmation  of  the  investigation  which  determined  Miss 
Bonfoy  above. 
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ballads  of  Chevy  Chase,  &c.  He  had  some  choice  friends,  at 
certain  times,  for  concerts  of  music,  afterwards  at  his  house  at 
Ufford."  (Nichols,  viii.  378.)  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
trait  in  his  character  may  have  been  an  additional  reason  why 
he  was  opposed  in  his  candidature  for  the  Mastership ;  for  then 
it  was  considered  not  according  to  etiquette  for  a  gentleman 
either  to  sing  or  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument.  "  Pay  a  man 
to  fiddle  for  3'ou,  but  never  fiddle  yourself,"  says  Lord  Chester- 
field ;  and  I  myself  once  met  with  a  book  on  etiquette  which 
distinctly  stated  that  if  one  wishes  to  have  the  reputation  of  a 
gentleman,  one  must  never  be  thought  to  be  able  to  play  or 
sing;  and  this  book  was  published  while  Joseph  Butler  was 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  i.e.  1738 — 1750,  since  it  mentioned  him  as 
Bishop  of  that  See.  The  humourous  song  of  Prior  mentioned 
above  is  the  foUowinsf : 

"  And  now,  Sir,  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough, 
You'll  make  very  little  of  all  your  old  stuff; 
And  to  build  at  your  age,  by  my  troth,  you  grow  simple! 
Are  you  young  and  rich  like  the  Master  of  Wimple ]" 

The  passage  occurs  in  Prior's  "  Down-Hall,"  a  ballad  to  the 
tune  of  "  King  John  and  the  Abbat  of  Canterbury." 

The  extract  from  Cole  incidentally  shews  that  music  was 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Cambridge  at  that  time  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  continued  to  the  end  of  the  century  : 
I  have  before  me  a  book  containing  MSS.  by  Dr  Crotch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Oxford  fr(jni  1797  to  1848,  in  which  appears 
a  Stabat  Mater  set  by  him  to  music  in  July,  1703,  at  Dr 
Jowett's  rooms  in  Trinity  Hall :  this  is  a  work  of  considerable 
interest  and  contains  an  alto  solo  written  for  Dr  Jowett  himself. 
And  here  I  think  I  can  see  a  confirmation  of  the  tradition 
which  assigns  to  Dr  Crotcli  the  authorship  of  the  chimes  at  S. 
Mary's,  Cambridge  :  he  is  said  to  have  developed  them  from  a 
phrase  in  the  song  "T  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth "  in 
Handel's  Messiah,  and  they  were  at  the  time  called  by  some 
"Jowett's  Jiggs."     There  are  also  in  the  same  book  two  "  Over- 
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tures,"  or  as  we  should  now  call  them  "  Symphonies/'  for  stringed 
instruments  and  flutes,  written  in  the  usual  form  ;  the  first 
"  composed  for  the  private  concert  at  S.  John's  in  93  (?),"  the 
other  "  for  S.  John's  "  and  clearly  of  the  same  date.  There  are 
two  others  written  at  Norwich  in  Oct.  1791,  and  Aucr.  1792, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  then  Organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  so  that  the  S.  John's  here  mentioned  is  perhaps 
with  greater  probability  to  be  considered  the  Oxford  College  of 
that  name. 

Jones  preserves  the  follow^ing  anecdote  of  Parnham.  "  Old 
Mr  William  Whiston  would  sometimes  associate  at  the  stated 
meetings  of  learned  and  worthy  clergymen  at  Stamford  (of 
which  number  the  late  Archdeacon  Payne,  Rector  of  Barnack, 
was  one).  Whiston  in  one  of  those  conversations  asserted 
something  that  surprised  the  company.  Mr  Parnham,  with  his 
usual  good  nature,  gently  took  him  up,  reminding  him  of  some 
passages  in  antiquity  which  he  thought  he  had  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  Whiston,  like  an  honest  man,  readily  gave  up  the 
cause,  knocking  three  times  under  the  leaf  of  the  table,  Vicisti. 
All  the  company  were  pleased  with  the  poor  old  man's  in- 
genuous and  free  confession  of  his  mistake  or  forgetfulness\" 

1  At  some  of  these  meetings,  Whiston  made  observations  which  Stukeley 
thouglit  proper  to  record  in  his  "Brazennose  Diary,"  c.r/.,  ''26  Dec,  1745, 
Old  Mr  Whiston  observed  on  our  hist  fost  day  the  hite  emperor  dyed, 
which  gave  a  good  turn  to  tlie  affairs  of  Europe."  (Vol.  vii.  p.  112.) 
"Feb.  12,  1746-7,  Mr  Whiston  (then  in  his  80th  year),  says  with  great 
assurance  that  tlie  restitution  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  Avill  be  in  the 
year  1766.  This  he  gathers  from  the  prophets  and  other  considerations. 
After  they  have  obtained  the  country  of  Judnea,  they  will  become  Christian. 
This  year  is  preceded  by  a  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun,  by  a  comet, 
by  a  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun,  by  a  most  remarkable  annular  eclipse 
seen  at  Lisbon  and  London.  These  he  says  are  as  preliminarys  of  this 
great  event  which  begins  the  millennium,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  just  the 
end  of  6000  years  from  creation  in  his  account.''  (Vol.  vi.  p.  49.)  "June, 
1747.  Mr  Whiston  told  us  he  had  it  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  no  doubt  had  it  from  good  authority,  that  Burghley  was 
the  author  of  trying  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  public  manner,  and  the 
rebels  made  the  pretence  to  try  King  Charles  L  in  the  like  way.     Whiston 
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(Nichols,  VIII.  378,  &c.)  At  this  time  Dr  Stukeley  was  Vicar  of 
All  Saints,  Stamford,  and  established  in  that  neighbourhood  a 
scientific  association  called  the  Brazen-nose  Society  (173G); 
also  a  Musical  Club  (1745);  and  a  Clerical  Book  Club  (1730). 
It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  Parnham  was  a  member  of 
some  or  all  of  these ;  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  that 
capacity ;  and  the  incident  mentioned  of  his  having  caused 
Wliiston  to  confess  himself  wrong  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to 
anything  else  than  a  meeting  of  the  Clerical  Book  Club,  which 
Whiston  was  in  the  habit  of  attending. 

Parnham's  name,  however,  is  casually  mentioned  by  Dr 
Stukeley,  and  once  in  connection  with  musical  science.  27 
October,  1744,  he  writes:  "I  visited  Mr  Parnham,  Rector  of 
Utfonl,  a  very  pleasant  place.  He  is  a  great  master  of  musick. 
He  has  lately  found  out  the  way  of  singing  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  which  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  like  a  giant  singing. 
Ufford  is  really  Upworth',  the  upper  farm."  (Vol.  Vir.  p.  50.) 
As  to  the  voice- resonator  here  mentioned,  I  may  well  allude  to 
a  very  clever  sketch,  which  appeared  in  Punch,  December  14, 
1878,  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  singing  a  vocal  quartett, 
having  voice-resonators  afKxed  to  their  faces ;  in  which  the 
"parts"  they  severally  sing  are  evident.  It  is  clear  that  if 
there  has  been  any  invention  lately  discovered  that  gave  the 
hint  to  the  artist  here,  Parnham  anticipated  it. 

Tile  thing  should  be  perfectly  practicable :  I  remember  years 
ago  hearing  the  celebrated  humourous  vocalist,  Mr  John  Parry, 


(listributcd  to  each  of  us  a  lialf  sheet  pamphlet,  called  'The  Original 
IJaptisinal  Creed,'  which  is  no  other  at  bottom  than  an  invitation  for  the 
Arians  to  unite  in  one  congregation,  and  make  him  the  i)ars(>n  over  'em." 
{lb.  p.  57.)  "-iy  Jan.,  17-47—8.  Mr  Whiston  makes  it  a  rule  to  walk 
si.x  mile  every  day.  He,  now  herding  among  the  Anabaptists,  says  learn- 
ing has  left  the  church  and  the  univcrsitys,  and  is  gone  over  to  the  dissenters. 
He  says  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  resents  it 
that  he  has  had  no  .answer."     (Vol.  viii.  1.) 

'  •'  L'lford  was  anticntly  written  Uf worth  and  Uflewurthe."     (Bridge's 
Northamptonshire.) 
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in  one  of  his  entertainments  imitate  a  song  with  an  ophicleide 
obligato.  This  was  done  by  means  of  an  ordinary  piece  of 
music  rolled  up  into  a  conical  form,  care  being  taken  to  leave  a 
triangular  aperture  on  one  side  at  the  broad  end :  when  a  pas- 
sage for  "the  ophicleide"  occurred,  Mr  Parry  sang  it  through  this 
roll,  the  narrow  end  of  course  being  at  his  mouth,  and  it  gave  a 
very  good  imitation  of  that  instrument :  the  aperture  seemed 
to  me  necessary,  as  on  trying  the  exj)eriment  with  a  similar  roll 
closed  throughout  its  length  the  sound  was  sensibly  "thinner." 

Of  Parnham's  character  Jones  adds  :  "  He  was  very  exact 
and  regular  in  the  order  of  his  family,  and  very  kind  and  com- 
passionate ;  but  at  the  same  time  very  wise  and  discreet  in  his 
deportment  towards  his  servants,  who  lived  with  him,  when 
found  faithful,  to  their  old  age  ;  and  no  doubt  but  he  rewarded 
them,  as  they  deserved,  at  his  death.  He  lived  and  died  un- 
married ;  a  man  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  life,  through  the  whole 
course  of  it."  (Ibid.)  He  was  a  remarkably  tall  man  ;  Cole  says 
that  he  was  "  of  the  tallest  stature  I  ever  saw." 

On  April  23,  17G4,  died  Edward  Cobden,  Rector  of  SS. 
Austin  and  Faith,  in  London,  and  of  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  George  H., 
before  whom,  on  December  11,  IT-iS,  he  preached  at  St  James's 
his  well-known  sermon  from  Genesis  xxxix.  9,  against  whore- 
dom ;  and  afterwards  (November  23,  1752),  waited  on  the  king 
at  St  James's  to  request  leave  to  resign  his  chaplaincy.  He 
had  held  since  1721  the  Prebendal  Stall  of  Empingham,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  (Blore's  Rutland,  p.  13S.)  The  Preben- 
dary had  peculiar  jurisdiction,  probate  of  wills,  administration, 
&c.  The  stall  had  been  held  by  the  following  eminent  men  : 
Robert  Grostete  (1221),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Eudo 
de  la  Zouch  (1388 — 1393),  Canon  of  Sarum  and  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  died  1414, — he  was  Master  of  St  John's  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  and  a  large  brass,  probably  to  him,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence in  St  John's  College  Chapel,  but  somewhat  mutilated  and 
Avorn  ;  Nicholas  BulHngham  (1548 — 1554),  afterwards  Bishop  of 
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Lincoln,  and  subsequently  of  Worcester.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(Dr  John  Green)  intended  to  collate  Caleb  Parnliam  to  this  stall, 
but  the  project  was  frustrated  by  Parnham's  death  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dr  Edmund  Law,  Master  of  St  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  Professor  of  Casuistry,  and  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 
and  Rector  of  Grevstoke  in  Cumberland,  w\as  collated  to  it. 
He  bad  been  a  member  of  St  John's  College,  having  graduated 
B.A.  in  1723.  He  finally  became  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  the 
resignation  of  Dr  Law  in  1769,  the  stall  was  conferred  on 
William  Salisbury,  B.D.  He  was  Fellow  of  St  John's  (elected 
1728),  and  was  one  of  "  the  flying  squadron."  He  vacated  his 
fellowship  in  1758,  being  then  second  on  the  list,  by  taking 
the  Rectory  of  Moreton,  in  Essex.  He  was  presented  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  to  the  Rectory  of  Little  Hal- 
lingbury,  in  the  same  county ;  both  these  livings  he  held  till  his 
death,  January  SO,  1796,  aged  89  ;  he  was  buried  at  Moreton. 

The  occasion  of  this  stall  beinsf  conferred  on  Dr  Law  elicited 
the  account  of  Parnham's  death,  which  was  obtained  by  Mr 
Jones.  On  August  25,  1761?,  he  visits  Cambridge,  and  writes : 
"  Our  friend  Dr  Law  is  well.  A  corps  belonging  to  his  prebend 
fell  soon  after  he  was  collated  to  it  by  the  bishop.  But  talking 
upon  the  subject,  I  have  found  that  the  gain  accruing  to  our 
friend  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  another  whom  I  had  long 
and  justly  respected  ;  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr  Caleb  Parn- 
ham,  Rector  of  Ufford,  near  Stamford,  who,  as  the  doctor  told 
me,  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  truly  Christian  philosopher,  A 
mortification  seized  him  after  an  accidental  slip  of  one  of  his  legs 
into  a  bog,  going  in  some  haste  to  baptise  a  child  in  one  of  his 
parishes;  though  always  very  judiciously  careful  of  his  health, 
as  I  well  know,  the  mortification  soon  proved  mortal.  He  per- 
ceived it  to  be  so,  after  the  best  endeavours  of  his  surgeons,  and 
sent  to  a  faithful  friend  (Mr  Rennell,  Rector  of  Barnack,  the 
neighbouring  parish),  '  Do  so  and  so,'  said  he,  '  I  know  I  shall 
soon  leave  you.'      His  friend   remonstrating,  '  No/  he  replied, 
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•  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  die :  I  have  lived  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  shall  die  so,  assuredly  trusting  in  the  promised 
goodness  of  God,    and  of  [sic]   a  happy    immortality  through 
Jesus  Christ.'  "     (Nicholls,  I.  G28.)      Mr  Jones  apparently  com- 
municated Avitli  a  friend,  the  Rev,  John  Morgan,  of  Fotheringhay, 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  wrote  to  him  on  November 
3,  1764,  as  follows  :  "  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  took  a 
ride  last  Thursday  to  Barnack.     The  account  Mr  Rennell  gave 
me   of  Mr  Parnham  was  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect)  that,  some 
time  before  his  death,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  shoulder 
put  out,  or  his  collar-bone  broken  (I  cannot  recollect  which  of 
the  two),  which  he  bore  with  a  great  deal  of  patience.     After 
some  time  a  little  scurf  appeared  upon  one  of  his  toes,  and  from 
that  a  mortification  ensued,  which  was  tbouijht  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  death ;  though  a  few  days  before  he  departed  he  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  his  breast.     Mr  Rennell  visited  him  very 
often  in  his  illness,  and  I  believe  was  at  his  house  when  he  died. 
He  laments  the  loss  of  so  good  a  neighb  nir  very  much.     Ho 
says  that  as  Mr  Parnham  lived,  so  he  died,  viz.,  a  good  Chris- 
tian, full  of  fjxith,  fortitude,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
Mr  Rennell  happened  to  be  at  Ufford  one  day,  when  there  was 
some  company  visiting  him,  a  pretty  while  before  MrParnham's 
mortification  appeared.     He  took  him  into  his  study,  and  told 
him  he  did  not  expect  to  live  long,  and  therefore  desired  him  to 
accept  of  his  books,  and  told  him  he  might  take  them  away  when 
he  pleased.   Mr  Rennell  was  verj^  much  shocked  at  this  prelude, 
but  Mr  Parnham  was  not  in  the  least  discomposed,  but  joined 
his  compaiiy  again  with  all  the  cheerfulness  imaginable  ;  and  a 
little  while  before  his  death  he  nominated  Mr  Rennell  to  bury 
him,  and  specified  the  persons  who  were  to  be  his  bearers,  &c., 
with  as  much  serenity  aiid  unconcern  as  if  he  had  only  been 
going  to  sleep ;  he  himself  was  the  only  person  unmoved  in  the 
room,     Mr  Rennell  says  further  that  Mv  Parnham  was  a  person 
of  remarkable  courage   and    resolution    in    his    life-time,    and 
continued  so  to  his  death  ;  talked  of  his  own  exit  as  if  he  had 
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only  proposed  going  a  short  journey.  This  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  I  can  recollect  relating  to  this  good  man.  Mr 
Rennell  was  so  obliging  and  coiirteous  as  to  favour  me  with  a 
sight  of  his  librar}",  which  is  the  completest  private  one  I  ever 
saw,  being  now  much  larger  than  when  you  saw  it,  by  the 
addition  of  Mr  Parnham's  books,  &c.  Mr  Parnham's  manu- 
scripts and  papers  were  burnt  by  his  orders."  (Nichols,  I.  554.) 
This  last  piece  of  information  we  can  but  regret,  as  probably 
many  memoranda  of  great  value  have  utterly  perished.  There 
is  a  bare  possibility  that  Parnham's  observations  on  the  weather, 
having  been  digested  for  publication,  may  have  escaped  the 
riames,  and  be  araonofst  the  "books"  that  he  left.  But  these 
were  given  to  Mr  Rennell,  not  to  the  Rector  of  Barnack  ;  and 
the  search  will  therefore  be  a  very  difficult  one.  Mr  Rennell's 
son  was  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  the  dean's  son  was  Vicar  of 
Kensington,  and  a  man  of  some  mark. 

Mr  Jones  adds :  "  I  wish  I  could  have  had  a  fuller  account 
of  this  most  valuable  man,  whom  I  so  greatly  respected,  and 
with  whom  I  had  been  so  long  acquainted.  When  I  was  last  at 
Cambridge,  a  worthy  person  gave  me  some  short  account  of  his 
last  illness,  as  he  had  received  it  from  Ufford,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  place.  Amongst  other  particulars,  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  Mr  Parnham,  having  overheard  the  consultations  of 
his  surgeons,  or  at  least  suspecting  that  they  judged  him  to  be 
past  their  cure,  bid  them  be  very  easy,  and  not  at  all  concerned, 
for  he  himself  was  not.  Then  he  sent  for  a  friend  in  whom  he 
confided  (probably  Mr  Rennell),  directing  him  to  send  a  mes- 
senger on  purpose,  immediately  after  his  decease,  to  the  Master 
and  Society  of  St  John's,  in  Cambridge,  who  were  the  patrons 
of  his  benefice,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  departure,  &c.  The 
friend,  not  apprehending  such  danger  before,  expressed  his  deep 
concern.  Mr  Parnham,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  quite  calm 
and  undi-sturbed,  and  his  mind  was  steady  and  well  prepared. 
And  he  went  on  accordingly,  witli  great  composure  and  pru- 
dence, to  give  his  fri(;nd  farther%dircctions  relating  to  several 
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particulars,  which  he  was  desirous  might  be  done  soon  after  his 
decease,  as  well  as  before  it.  He  died  in  17G4  [May  11].  He 
had  long  been  an  useful  member  of,  and  an  honour  to,  his  College 
above  mentioned,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  candidates  for  the 
headship  thereof  at  the  last  election,  when  Dr  Newcome  was 
chosen.  Sir  John  Heathcote,  a  lessee  of  the  Church  of  Lincoln, 
relating  to  the  prebend  of  the  late  Dr  Cobden,  wherein  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr  Law  (and  wherein  Mr  Parnham  had  some 
concern),  being  refused  a  renewal  of  his  lease  upon  his  terms, 
appointed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  our  present  Sovereign  (George 
IV.),  to  be  one  of  the  lives  included  in  the  lease,  when  he  con- 
sented to  the  terms  proposed,  saying :  '  I  will  nominate  one  for 
whom  the  dog  shall  be  obliged  to  pray  in  the  day-time,  wishing 
him  dead  at  night.'  " 

Notwithstanding  Parnham's  care  that  the  College  should 
have  immediate  notice  of  the  vacancy  in  the  living,  they  nearly 
lost  the  next  presentation.  Robert  Robinson,  B.D.,  third  Fellow, 
accepted  Ufford  on  July  G,  and  in  October  revoked  his  accept- 
ance. Much  dispute  arose  as  to  his  power  to  do  so,  and  retain 
his  fellowship,  and  legal  proceedings  were  expected.  The  living 
lapsed  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Robert  Lambe,  con- 
secrated July  8,  1764),  who  seems  to  have  consented  to  accept 
the  College  nominee,  and  on  February  18,  1765,  they  recom- 
mended Stuart  Gunning,  B.D.,  10th  Fellow,  who  was  accordingly 
instituted.  Considering  the  smallness  of  the  Bishop's  patronage 
at  that  time,  it  might  have  been  reasonably  thought  that  he 
would  not  forego  his  right  of  lapse  in  this  case.  Robinson 
remained  Fellow  till  his  death  in  1791. 

The  following  obituary  notice  of  Parnham  occurred  in  the 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  May  19,  1764: — "A  few  days  ago  died 
the  Rev.  Mr  Parnham,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ufford,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  which  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  in  this  University.  To  attempt 
a  just  character  of  this  Gentleman  is  a  task  beyond  our  endea- 
vours; suffice  it  to  say,  that^his  name,  abilities,  and  virtues. 
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will  be  remember'd,  respected  and  honoured  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His  parish  have  lost  a  most 
faithful  Pastor ;  and  the  poor  have  the  more  reason  to  lament 
his  death,  to  whom  he  was  a  kind  and  generous  benefactor." 

He  was  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  Ufford  Church,  on  the 
north  side,  not  far  from  the  altar,  and  the  following  inscription 
is  there  to  his  memory  : — 

HERE 

LIETH   THE   REMAINS 

OF    Caleb    Parnham     Clerk 

(B.D.) 

He  was  y^  third  Rector  of 

THIS  Parish,    presented  by 

Saint  John's  College  in 

CAMBRIDGE. 

He    enjoyed    this    Rectory 

near   27   YEARS.      AND   DIED 
LAMENTED     BY     HIS     PaRISH'ONERS 

on  the  ll""  Day  of  May 

17G4. 

IN  THE  Seventieth  year  of 

HIS   AGE. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  erase  the  "  th  "  of  "  Lieth." 
Nothine:  need  be  added  to  the  above  extracts  to  shew  that 
Caleb  Parnham  was  a  man  of  most  amiable  and  exemplary 
character,  and  in  attainments  was  "good  all  round;"  and  that 
he  was  an  ornament  to  his  College  and  his  time.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  name  will  now  emerge  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  it  has  so  undeservedly  fallen. 


APPENDIX     A. 

Matthew  Pearson,  native  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Pearson,  surgeon,  B.A.  1686,  B.D.  and  D.D.  1703,  Rector  of 
Souldern  from  1707  to  1735:  never  resided  there.  He  voted  in  the 
Vice- Chancellor  election  of  1729  as  a  Commorans  in  Vilhl :  there  is 
no  other  Dr  Pearson  of  that  date,  so  that  the  identity  is  indisputable. 
From  this  I  should  surmise  that  he  held  another  living  in  or  near 
Cambridge,  and  held  Souldern  in  plurality  :  this  I  should  think 
would  be  most  probably  ascertained  by  examining  the  records  of 
institutions  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely  in  1735  and  1736,  to  find  some 
one  instituted  as  successor  to  Dr  Pearson  deceased ;  but  I  am 
informed  that  these  records  are  in  a  very  confused  condition.  His 
predecessor  at  Souldern  was  Geoffrey  Shaw,  whose  name,  with  some 
others,  occurs  in  the  Fellowship  List  of  1693,  and  is  connected  with 
what  appears  to  l)e  a  thoroughly  well-authenticated  ghost  story ; 
which,  as  I  am  able  to  make  a  little  correction  in  it,  I  think  not 
quite  out  of  place  to  add  here.  The  account  appeared  in  Nichols's 
Illustrations  of  tlte  Literary  History  of  the  ISth  Century,  Yol.  iv. 
p.  119,  and  has  lately  been  reproduced  in  Dr  F.  G.  Lee's  Glimpses  of 
the  Svjyernatural,  Yol.  ii.  p.  9,  and  More  Glimpses  of  the  World 
Unseen,  p.  58.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Part  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Edward  Walter,  Fellow  of  S.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  dated  Dec.  6, 
1706. 

'  I  should  scarce  have  mentioned  anything  of  the  matter  you 
write  about  of  my  own  accord ;  but,  since  you  have  given  yourself 
the  trouble  of  an  enquiry,  I  am,  I  think,  obliged  in  friendship  to 
relate  all  that  I  know  of  the  matter;  and  that  I  do  the  more 
willingly,  because  I  can  so  soon  produce  my  authority.  Mr  Shaw, 
to  whom  the  apparition  appeared,  was  Rector  of  Soldern  or  Souldern, 
in  Oxfordshire,  late  of  St  John's  College  aforesaid ;  on  whom  Mr 
Grove,  his  old  Fellow  Collegiate,  called  July  last  in  his  journey  to 
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the  West,  where  he  staid  a  clay  or  two ;  and  promised  to  see  him 
ao-ain  in  his  return ;  which  he  did,  and  staid  3  days  with  him ;  in 
that  time  one  night  after  supper,  Mr  Shaw  tokl  him  that  there 
liappened  a  passage  which  he  cuuld  not  conceal  from  him,  as  being 
an  intimate  friend,  and  one  to  whom  this  transaction  might  have 
something  more  relation  than  another  man.  He  proceeded  therefore, 
and  told  him  that  about  a  week  before  that  time,  viz  :  July  28,  1706, 
as  he  was  smoking  and  reading  in  his  study  about  11  or  12  at  night, 
there  came  to  him  the  apparition  of  Mr  Naylor,  formerly  Fellow  of 
the  said  College,  and  dead  some  years  ago,  a  fiiend  of  Mr  Shaw's,  in 
the  same  garb  he  used  to  be  in,  with  his  hands  clasped  before  him, 
Mr  Shaw,  not  being  much  surprised,  asked  him  how  he  did,  and 
desired  him  to  sit  down,  which  Mr  Naylor  did.  They  both  sat  there 
a  considerable  time,  and  entertained  one  another  with  vai'ious  dis- 
courses. Mr  Shaw  then  asked  him  after  what  manner  they  lived  in 
the  separate  state ;  he  answered,  far  different  from  what  they  do 
here,  but  that  he  was  very  well.  He  enquired  farther,  whether 
there  was  any  of  their  old  acquaintance  in  that  place  where  he  was ; 
he  answei'ed,  No,  not  one ;  and  then  proceeded,  and  told  him  that 
one  of  their  old  friends,  naming  Mr  Orchard,  should  die  quickly,  and 
he  himself  should  not  be  long  after.  There  was  mention  of  several 
people's  names ;  but  who  they  were,  or  upon  what  occasion,  Mr 
Grove  cannot,  or  will  not  tell.  Mr  Sliaw  then  asked  hiui  whether 
he  would  not  visit  him  again  before  that  time :  he  answered,  no,  he 
could  not ;  he  had  but  3  days  allowed  him,  and  farther  he  could 
not  go.  Mr  Shaw  said.  Fiat  voluntas  Domini;  and  the  Apparition 
left  liim.  This  is  word  for  word,  as  Mr  Shaw  told  Mr  Grove,  and 
Mr  Grove  told  me. 

'Note.  What  surprized  Mr  Grove  was,  that  as  he  had  in  his 
journey  homewards  occasion  to  ride  through  Clopton,  or  Claxton,  he 
called  upon  one  ]Mr  Clark,  Fellow  of  our  College  aforesaid,  and 
Curate  there ;  when,  enquiring  after  College  news,  Mr  Clark  told 
him  Arthur  Orchard  died  that  week  Aug.  C,  1706,  which  very  much 
shocked  Mr  Grove,  and  brought  to  his  mind  the  story  of  Mr  Shaw 
afresh.  About  3  weeks  ago  Mr  Shaw  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the 
desk,  of  the  same  distemper  as  poor  Arthur  Orchard  died  of. 

'Note.  Since  this  strange  completion  of  matters,  Mr  Grove  has 
told  this  relation,  and  stands  to  the  truth  of  it ;  and  that  whicli 
confirms  the  Narrative  is,  that  he  told  the  same  to  Dr  Baldiston,  the 
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present  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  above  a 
week  before  Mr  Shaw's  death ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  College,  he 
was  no  way  surprized  as  others  were. 

'  What  furthei's  my  belief  of  its  being  a  true  vision,  and  not  a 
dream,  is  Mr  Grove's  incredulity  of  stories  of  this  nature.  Consider- 
ing them  both  as  men  of  learning  and  integrity,  the  one  would  not 
first  have  declared,  nor  the  other  have  spread  the  same,  Avere  not  the 
matter  itself  serious  and  real. 

Yours  &c         Edward  Walter.'  " 

On  this  I  have  to  observe  that  the  name  of  the  writer  is  erro- 
neously given.  There  was  no  such  man  Fellow  of  St  John's,  and  it 
unquestionably  should  be  Edmund  Waller.  The  mistake  is  a  very 
natural  one,  especially  if  the  name  were  in  the  first  instance  written 
"  Edm.,"  and  a  litei-ary  friend  told  me  that  this  is  about  the  most 
common  mistake  to  be  found,  and  he  gave  other  similar  instances. 

Edmund  Waller,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1701,  M.A.  1705,  M.D. 
1712;  was  elected  Fellow  in  1705,  and  vacated  in  1745,  beiug  then 
2nd  on  the  List  of  Fellows. 

Robert  Grove,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1691,  M.A,  1695;  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1694,  and  vacated  in  1726,  being  then  Senior  of  all. 

Peter  Clark,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1699,  M.A.  1703,  B.D.  1710; 
was  elected  Fellow  in  170|,  and  vacated  in  1735;  he  died  Fellow, 
being  then  3rd  on  the  List,  and  was  buried  in  the  College  Chapel, 
July  4,  1735  (All  SS.  Reg.).  He  voted  for  Williams  and  Chappelow 
in  the  Mastership  elections. 

Arthur  Orchard,  proceeded  B.A.  1662,  M.A.  1666,  B.D.  1673; 
was  elected  Fellow  in  1666,  died  Aug.  6,  1706,  being  then  4th  on 
the  List,  and  was  buried  in  the  College  Chapel,  Aug.  11,  1706  (All 
SS.  Reg.). 

John  Naylor,  proceeded  B.A.  1675,  M.A.  1678,  B.D.  1686;  was 
elected  Fellow  in  1677 ;  was  one  of  the  20  Nonjurors;  died  in  1701, 
being  then  11th  Fellow,  and  was  buried  in  the  College  Chapel,  Nov. 
7,  1701  (All  SS.  Reg.). 

Geoffrey  Shaw,  proceeded  B.A.  in  1679,  M.A,  1683,  B.D.  1691; 
was  elected  Fellow  in  1680  ;  took  the  Rectory  of  Souldern  in  1699, 
and  vacated  his  Fellowship,  being  then  16th  on  the  List;  he  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  Px'ayer  Desk  while  reading  the  Second  Lesson  of 
Evensong,  Nov.  17,  1706  (information  received  from  Souldern), 
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Dr  Baklerston,  ]\[aster  of  Emmanuel  College,  entered  upon  the 
office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  Nov.  4,  170G,  and  held  it  till  the  next 
November.  Ho  must  therefore  have  been  informed  of  the  apparition 
immediately  after  his  taking  office ;  or  may  have  heard  the  account 
immediately  before,  so  fiir  as  appears  from  Waller's  letter. 

The  combination  of  facts  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  I  must  express 
my  own  opinion  that  this  was  a  real  case  of  an  apparition,  although 
I  am  myself  not  very  much  disposed  to  believe  in  ghosts,  and  gene- 
rally think  the  transactions  in  spiritualising  seances  to  be  impostures. 
The  dates  are  remarkable.  The  Cambridge  Commencement  was 
July  2,  1706,  term  ended  on  July  5  ;  when  Grove  would  go  down  to 
the  West  of  F^ngland,  taking  Souldern  in  his  way.  The  date  of  the 
apparition,  Jiily  28,  was  Sunday,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
Shaw  spoke  of  it,  we  cannot  very  well  assign  to  Grove's  second  visit 
any  earlier  date  than  Monday,  Aug.  5  ;  and  it  is  a  tempting  conjec- 
ture that  the  conversation  may  well  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  6,  the  very  day  of  Orchard's  death,  as  given  in  Nichols.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  the  7th  is  given  in  Lee's  More  Glimpses  as  the 
date ;  probably  the  death  occurred  in  the  night,  and  the  exact  time 
is  unknown. 

Clark's  report  to  Grove  implies  that  the  latter  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Cambridge  before  Sunday,  August  1 1  (on  which  day  Orchard 
was  buried):  he  therefore  must  have  gone  straight  from  Souldern 
(which  is  near  Banbury)  to  Cambridge.  The  name  of  Clark's  curacy 
Waller  is  uncertain  about,  doubtless  having  got  it  second-hand;  but 
there  is  a  parish,  Croydon  with  Clopton,  near  Royston,  which  may 
be  the  place  :  no  record  however  of  Clark  appears  there.  Or  the 
little  town  Caxton,  in  the  western  part  of  Oambi'idgeshire,  may  be, 
and  I  think  most  prol)ably  is,  the  place.  There  is  also  a  village, 
Croxton,  in  that  locality,  which  might  possibly  be  the  place,  but  no 
record  of  Clark  is  to  be  found  thex-e.  These  would  all  lie  on  his 
route,  and  especially  Caxton,  which  was  (I  have  been  informed)  for  a 
considerable  period  the  chief  post  town  of  that  district,  Cambridge 
itself  being  served  from  it. 

The  statement  that  Grove  on  arriving  at  Cambridsfc  was  not 
surpi-ised  at  Orchard's  death,  also  implies  that  ho  arrived  there  very 
soon  after  that  event,  and  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  supposition  that 
he  arrived  on  Saturday,  August  10.  This  would  seem  to  render  it 
iini)Ossible  that  there  should  have  been  any  intercommunications  or 
P.  4 
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ordinary  information  forthcoming,  so  that  Grove's  knowledge  could 
only  have  been  obtained  in  the  manner  alleged,  and  therefore  that 
the  apparition  was  a  genuine  fact.  The  date  of  Waller's  letter  is  too 
soon  after  the  event  to  allow  of  any  supposition  that  dates  Lave  got 
mis-stated  from  haziness  arising  from  lapse  of  time. 


APPENDIX     B. 

The  following  information  has  come  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion 
in  the  body  of  the  work ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Admission  Register 
of  St  John's  College,  now  being  printed.     (Mr  C.  H.  Cooper's  notes.) 

"p.  84.  no.  1.  Charles  Cfesar  M.P.  for  Hertford  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  died  1726.    See  Lodge's  Memoir  of  Sir  Julius  Ccesar  70." 

The  death  of  Mr  Csesar  therefore  would  seem  to  have  terminated 
Parnham's  engagement  as  private  Tutor,      (pp.  10,  11.) 

"p.  lOG.  no.  34.  Thomas  Bosvile,  vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  died 
28  Oct.  1718." 

This  shews  another  benefice  to  have  been  held  by  Bosvile 
simultaneously  with  Ufford.  Ecclesfield  is  in  Yorkshire,  of  which 
county  Bosvile  was  a  native,     (pp.  29,  30.) 
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IHE   ISRAELITISH   QUESTIOK 


1.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Canaan 
Whirligig  : — 

"  The  reports  which  reach  us  daily  from  our 
Egyptian  Correspondent  leave  a  most  melancholy 
impression  of  the  state  of  the  unhappy  Israelites  in 
that  country.  There  can,  we  fear,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tyranny  under  which  this  miserable  race  have  so 
long  groaned  has  now  reached  an  intolerable  point. 
Not  content  with  the  severe  measures  undertaken  last 
year  to  check  the  increase  of  this  subject  population, 
the  Egyptian  Government  have  apparently  conceived 
the  design  of  exterminating  the  Israelitish  adults  by 
the  imposition  upon  them  of  tasks  too  severe  for  their 
strength.  In  no  other  way,  at  least,  can  we  explain 
the  inhuman  edict  which,  according  to  our  corre- 
spondent, has  just  emanated  from  the  Egyptian  Office 
of  Public  Works.  The  Israelites  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  for  the  Government  are  in- 
formed that  they  will  no  longer  be  supplied,  as  here- 
tofore, with  straw  for  the  purposes  of  their  work,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  no  reduction  in 
the  daily  number  of  bricks  demanded  from  them  per 
head.     Comment  upon  such  a  decree  is  needless." 

2.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan  Daily 
Worldwide : — 

"  The  Canaanitish  Government  may  now  measure 
the  depth  of  the  humiliation  to  which  they  have  sub- 
jected their  country  by  their  policy  upon  this  question. 
The  ally  whom  they  have  so  consistently  supported 
ha8  set  the  seal  to  his  infamy  by  the   edict   which  we 


print  this  morning.  In  it  the  diaboHcal  design  of 
utterly  crushing  the  wretched  people  whom  he  has  so 
long  ground  to  the  earth  is  hideously  evident.  The 
united  voice  of  Canaan  demands  that  our  Grovernment 
should  at  once  break  off  all  relations  with  the  ruler 
who  has  thus  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  iniquities." 

o.  Telegraphic  despatch  to  the  Canaan  Banner, 
from  its  Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"  Distress  here  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
People  now  at  work  collecting  stubble  for  bricks. 
Order  prevails." 

4.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan  Banner: — 
'*  The  telegram,  which  appears  elsewhere,  from  our 
Egyptian  correspondent,  justifies  us,  we  think,  in  our 
refusal  to  join  our  contemporaries  yesterday  in  their 
premature  outcry  against  the  Government  of  King 
Pharaoh.  'The  effect,  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  spirit,  of 
the  recently  promulgated  labour-decree  has  been 
evidently  misinterpreted.  The  Israelites,  it  seems, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  replacing  the  materials  with 
which  the  Government  refuse  to  supply  them  for  the 
future,  from  stubble  collected  in  the  fields.  Those 
familiar  with  Egypt  are  aware  that  stubble  is  particu- 
larly plentiful  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and,  as  our 
correspondent  reports  that  the  Israelite  brickmakers 
are  already  busy  collecting  it,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  distress  has  been,  as  he  tells  us,  exaggerated.  Of 
course,  however,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  new 
edict  will  increase  the  labours  of  the  already  sorely 
bm'dened  Israelite.  All  we  are  concerned  to  insist  on 
is  that  it  will  not  render   those    labours  intolerable, 


still  less  that  tlie  measure  was  so  designed — conceived, 
as  one  of  our  contemporaries  seems  to  suppose,  in 
sheer  malignity  of  spirit  and  with  a  view  of  driving  the 
Israelites  to  desperation.  There  is,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  a  simpler  explanation  than  this,  and  that 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Egyptian  Government.  A  Treasury  in 
such  straits  as  theirs  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
economy  which  may  be  effected  by  retrenching  the 
cost  of  a  supply  of  straw  for  brickmaking  to  many 
thousands  of  people.  And,  though  we  may  regret  some 
of  the  effects  of  this  retrenchment,  we  should  hesitate 
to  condemn  a  step  which  appears  to  indicate  the  growth 
of  a  more  provident  system  of  administration  in  Egypt." 

5.  Telegram  to  the  Canaan  Whirligig,  from  it& 
Egj-ptian  correspondent : — 

"  Serious  disturbances  have  occurred  here 
during  the  last  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  authorities  to  allow  the  Israelites  to 
hold  a  camp-meeting  beyond  the  Egyptian  frontier  for 
the  purpose  of  solemnizing  one  of  the  feasts  of  their 
reliorion.  Two  brothers,  bv  name  Moses  and  Aoron. 
are  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation." 

0.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Canaan 
Whirligig  : — 

"  Oppression  is  apparently  producing  its  natural 
offspring  of  revolt  in  the  Egyptian  dominions.  It  is, 
liowever,  not  too  late  for  the  Government  of  this 
distracted  country  to  allay  discontent  by  reasonable 
concession.  The  demand,  of  which  our  correspondent 
informs  us  that  MM.  Moses  and  Aaron  have  constituted 
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themselves  the  spokesmen,  ap}3ears  to  be,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  reasonable  one,  and  the  Ministers  of  King 
Pharaoh  would  do  well  to  grant  it.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  Israelites,  smarting  as  they  are  under 
a  not  unnatural  sense  of  fiscal  oppression,  it  would  be 
in  the  hig^hest  deo-ree  unwise  for  the  Grovernment 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  religious 
intolerance." 

7.  Telegram  to  the  Canaan  Whirligig  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"It  is  reported  here  that  the  Israelite  delegates, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  have  had  an  audience  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Egypt,  in  which  they  formally 
laid  before  him  a  demand  for  permission  to  the 
Israelites  to  keep  their  national  feast.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  demand  will  be  conceded." 

8.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan  Banner: — 
"It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  Egypt,  as 

elsewhere,  the  men  who  are  brought  to  the  sm-face 
in  periods  of  revolutionary  agitation  are  not  among 
the  most  reputable  members  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belong.  The  demagogue  Moses  who,  according 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  has  been  pressing  the  so- 
called  religious  claims  of  the  Israelites  upon  the 
Egyptian  Government  is,  it  is  believed,  the  same 
person  who  absconded  to  Midian  a  few  years  ago, 
immediately  after  the  death,  under  more  than  sus- 
picious circumstances,  of  an  Egyptian  who  had  been 
last  seen  in  his  company.  Aaron,  his  brother  and 
co-agitator,  is  the  mere  shadow  and  creature  of  the 
more  active  and  determined  demagogue  ;  and  is  made 


use  of  by  tlie  latter  in  sole  consideration  of  liis 
rhetorical  powers — a  gift  in  which  Moses  himself  is 
said  to  be  singularly  deficient.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  private  character,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it 
would  bear  much  closer  examination  than  that  of  his 
brother.  The  demand  of  which  these  two  persons 
arfe  the  exponent  is  too  transparent  to  need  exposure. 
It  is  childish  to  imagine  that  a  whole  people  are 
desirous  of  quitting  Egyptian  territory  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  performing  certain  religious 
ceremonies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  cover 
of  this  pretext,  they  are  contemplating  a'  general 
emigration  from  Egypt,  and  those  of  our  contem- 
poraries who  are  rashly  counselling  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  assent  to  their  demands,  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of  such  an 
emigration  upon  ourselves.  The  security  of  Canaan 
would  be  gravely  compromised  by  the  presence  upon 
our  border  of  a  turbulent  and  enterprising  race 
without  home  of  their  own,  and  bound  almost  by 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  to  seek  to  carve 
out  new  fortunes  for  themselves  by  foreign  conquest." 

9.  Telegram  to  the  Canaan  Whirl  i (jig,  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent  : — 

"  The  Egyptian  Government  has  delivered  its  reply, 
refusing  the  demands  of  MM.  Moses  and  Aaron.  The 
Israelite  delegates  have  threatened  the  Government 
wdth  the  Divine  Vengeance." 

10.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Canaan 
Wkirli(jig : — 

"  The   Canaanitish    public   will   learn  with    some 
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natural  regret  that  the  demands  of  the  IsraeKte 
delegates,  Moses  and  Aaron,  have  been  refused  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  We  could  have  wished  that 
the  decision  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  the  conside- 
rations which  we  ventured  to  press  upon  King 
Pharaoh  and  his  advisers  a  few  days  ago  had  had 
more  weight  with  them.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
affect  to  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  Israelites  had  no  ulterior  motive  for 
their  demand,  and  that  they  were  not,  as  has  been 
freely  imputed  to  them,  planning  a  popular  emigration 
under  the  guise  of  a  religious  pilgrimage.  But  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  Egyptian  Government  have 
refused  to  stake  so  largely  upon  their  good  faith.  Had 
they  so  staked  and  lost,  their  loss  would  have  been 
indeed  heavy.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  labouring  population  would  have 
absolutely  convulsed  their  whole  industrial  system, 
and  have  produced  calamitous  results  upon  the  entire 
fabric  of  their  commerce  and  finance.  This  reflection 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  without  its  effect  in  mitigating' 
the  natural  disappointment  of  the  Israelitish  delegates 
at  the  failure  of  their  mission.  It  is  said  however  that 
MM.  Moses  and  Aaron  have  threatened  the  Egyptian 
Government  with  the  Divine  vengeance  for  their  refu- 
sal. Such  an  outburst  of  fanatical  resentment  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  to  be 
regretted  and  those  who  gave  way  to  it  to  be  con- 
demned. These  two  gentlemen  should  learn  that  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  is  not  to  be  championed  in 
this  way,  and  that  they  can  render  them  no  worse  ser- 
vice than  that  of  appealing  to  those  passions  of  reli- 
gious animosity  which  cannot  be  invoked  in  a  strife  of 
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races  witliout  exposing   society  to  the   very   gravest 
peril." 

11.  Telegram  to  tlio  Canaan  Baily  WorJchride, 
from  its  Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"  Yesterday  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  startled  by  a 
strange  and  inexplicable  phenomenon.  The  water  of 
the  Nile  and  its  ti'ibutaries,  great  and  small,  has  on  a 
sudden  assumed  a  blood-red  colour  ;  the  people  insist 
that  it  has  actually  been  changed  into  blood,  and  have 
refused  to  drink  the  water.  The  greatest  consterna- 
tion prevails,  and  much  uneasiness  is  felt  even  at  the 
Egyptian  Court,  where  the  portent  is  thought  to  be 
connected  with  the  recent  threats  of  the  Israelite 
delegates,  Moses  and  Aaron." 

12.  Letter  from  an  Occasional  Correspondent  of 
the  Canaan  Banner,  resident  in  Egypt : — - 

"  Egypt  is  certainly  becoming  a  remarkably  un- 
pleasant place  for  those  who,  like  myself  and  other 
vmfortunates,  cannot  change  their  residence  at  will. 
Before  the  curious  phenomenon  which  made  all  the 
water  about  here  undrinkable  has  disappeared  we  have 
begun  to  suffer  from  another  extraordinary  and  most 
unpleasant  visitation — an  inroad  of  frogs.  Frogs  are 
simply  everywhere,  in  your  sitting  room  and  your  bed- 
chamber, on  your  writing  table,  in  your  water-jug,  in 
your  boots.  You  can  hardly  move  about  your  house 
Anthout  treading  on  one,  and  the  scavengers  are  col- 
lecting them  in  shovels  in  the  streets.  Unpleasant, 
]iowever,  as  is  this  condition  of  things,  it  is  rendered 
almost  laugliable  by  the  amusing  incidents  to  which  it 
givL'S  I'ise  and  the  superstitious  terror  with  which  it  is 
regarded   by   the   Egyptians.       It  is    widely    believed 
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among  tliem  that  tlie  blood-red  water  and  tlie  frogs 
have  been  sent  as  judgments  upon  them  for  refusing 
to  grant  the  request  of  the  Israehte  delegates.  Sa 
strono*  has  this  belief  become  that  a  movement  has 
taken  place  in  favour  of  the  Israelitish  demands,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  any  day  to  hear  that  MM.  Moses 
and  Aaron  have  been  again  sent  for  to  the  palace." 

13.  Extract   from  leading   article  in   the  Canaan 
IVliirUgir/  :■ — ■ 

"  The  controversy  to  which  we  have  lately  opened 
our  columns  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Egyptian  Marvels  ' 
has  been  interestino'  but  inconclusive.  After  all  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  which  has  been  expended  upon 
the  question  by  the  eminent  men  of  science  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussion,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
matter  has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  We  must 
leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  choice  between 
the  rival  theories  which  eminent  professors  on  either 
side  have  propounded,  and  pass  on  to  the  political 
issue  connected — for  it  is  connected — with  the  strange 
phenomena.  We  may  smile  at  the  suioerstition  which 
attributes  these  two  plagues  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Israelite  demands,  and  to  the  Divine  vengeance  thereon 
ensuing,  but  the  question  for  wise  rulers  is  whether 
they  cannot  turn  this  popular  delusion  to  useful 
political  account.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
Egyptians  are  being  plagued  for  their  treatment  of  the 
Israelites  or  not,  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  public  persists  in  refer- 
ring the  visitations  from  which  they  are  now  suffering 
to  this  cause,  and  are  expressing  an  angry  dissatis- 
faction   with  their  rulers  in   consequence.      Would   it 
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not  be  wise  for  Pliaraoli  and  his  advisers  to  conciliate' 
this  feeling  by  removing  all  excuse  for  the  delusion 
upon  which  it  is  founded  ?  This  might  be  done  either 
by  assenting  to  the  demands  of  MM.  Moses  and 
Aaron,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  by  agreeing  to  some 
such  compromise  with  these  gentlemen  as  might  induce 
them  formally  to  withdraw  that  anathema  which  the 
Egyptian  public  believe  to  have  had  such  disastrous 
results." 

14.  Telegram  to  the  Canaan  Whirligig  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent : — 

''  The  Israelite  delegates,  Moses  and  Aaron,  were 
yesterday  sent  for  to  the  palace,  and  were  closeted 
with  Pharaoh  for  some  hours.  It  is  rumoured  that  the 
Israelitish  demands  have  been  conceded.  To-day  the 
rivers  have  resumed  their  normal  appearance,  and  the 
frogs  have  entirely  disappeared." 

15.  Extract  from  article  in  the  Canaan  Wecklij 
Prophet  : — 

"  Pharaoh  has  given  way  in  time.  A  little  more 
hesitation,  a  little  more  haggling  with  Divine 
Providence,  and  he  would  have  been  crushed 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones 
of  a  subject  population  driven  mad  with  political 
wrongs,  and  a  governing  caste  driven  mad  with 
religious  terrors.  He  has  consented  to  let  the 
Israelites  go.  Good.  Six  hours'  more  delay,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  Pharaoh  to  consent,  for  he  would 
have  been  assassinated ;  and  no  Israelites  to  go,  for 
they  would  have  already  gone.  Pharaoh  slain,  the  whole 
Egyptian  empire  would  have  been  shivered  like  a  pot- 
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sherd.  ^Etliiopia,  wliicli  lies  watching  its  occasion  this 
many  a  day,  would  have  swarmed  in  its  ebony  thousands 
across  her  southern  frontier,  and  the  King  of  Marma- 
rica,  the  ablest  African  of  this  generation,  would  have 
completed  her  destruction  on  the  west.  Her  army  is 
wholly  unready  for  the  field,  and  she  is  without  any 
power  of  extemporising  a  defence.  A  levee  en  masse  ? 
Nonsense.  Egpytians  wouldn't  fight  to  prevent 
amalgamation  witli  Ethiopia,  whose  people  the  present 
writer  has  good  reason  to  know,  they  have  always  liked 
and  respected ;  and  the  King  of  Marmarica  has  the 
true  kingly  faculty  which  makes  a  man  recognized  at 
once  by  others  as  their  predestined  conqueror.  The 
cause  of  Pharaoh's  submission  ?  Well,  sceptical 
journalism  mil  be  ready  enough  with  its  sneer,  but  the 
present  writer  is  not  afraid  to  answer — Divine  Inter- 
vention. We  care  not  a  jot  whether  the  rivers  were 
really  turned  into  blood,  or  the  multitude  of  frogs 
simply  the  result,  as  our  professors  insist,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary dampness  of  the  present  season.  Sure  we  are 
that  in  either  case  it  was  the  direct  interposition  of 
Providence — of  the  God  of  the  prisoner  and  captive, 
and  of  the  desolate  and  oppressed — which  brought 
these  "  phenomena "  to  pass.  But  enough.  The 
permission  to  depart  has  been  given  to  the  Israehtes, 
and  is  not,  we  venture  to  predict,  in  the  least  likely  to 
be  recalled.  In  another  week  there  will  not  be  a 
single  Israelite  left  upon  Egyptian  soil." 


16.  Telegram  to  Canaan  Whirligig  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent  : — 

"Concession  to  Israelites  withdrawn.  At  a  later 
interview^  with  the   delegates   than  that  reported    to 


you  the   other  day,  the  King  absolutely  refused  his 
consent.     Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  here." 

17.   Extract     from     leading     article     in     Canaan 
Whirligig : — 

"  Again,  it  would  seem,  the  Eg^qotian  Government 
have  recurred  to  that  policy  of  resistance  which  has 
already  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  their 
country.  The  news  of  yesterday,  announcing  that 
the  Israelite  demands  had  been  granted,  has  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  telegram,  which 
we  print  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  that  the  concession 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  that  King  Pharaoh  has 
reverted  to  his  former  attitude  of  obstinacy.  We 
cannot,  however,  remain  silent  in  presence  of  this 
return  to  a  line  of  conduct  which  has  been  unani- 
mously condemned  by  public  opinion  in  the  country. 
It  is  for  our  Government,  speaking  with  the  united 
voice  of  Canaan,  to  address  the  strongest  remon- 
strance to  his  Egyptian  Majesty  and  his  Ministers 
upon  the  cruelty  and — what  perhaps  may  be  a  more 
effective  warning — upmi  tlie  impolicy  of  the  course 
which  they  are  pursuing." 

18.  Letter  from  the  Occasional  Correspondent  of 
the  Canaan  Banner,  resident  in  Egypt : — 

"  From  being  one  of  the  most  charming  of  abodes, 
this  country  has  certainly  of  late  become  well  nigh 
intolerable  to  live  in.  It  is  now  some  weeks  since  I 
gave  you  an  account  of  tlie  extraordinary  inroad  of 
frogs  from  which  we  liave  suffered  for  a  day  or  two. 
Since  then  we  have  scai'cely  been  free  for  two  days 
together  from    some  unpleasant  visitation   or   otlier. 
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The  wliole  place  was  overrun  for  nearly  a  week  by 
an  insect  hardly  mentionable  to  ears  polite,  but  which 
your  scientific  readers  will  recognise  under  the  name 
of  the  pedic'ulus  humanus.  Following  close  upon  the 
heels,- — if  the  metaphor  may  be  allowed, — of  these  pests 
came  another  and  perhaps  even  more  irritating  nui- 
sance, and  for  several  days  in  succession  we  w^ere 
driven  nearly  mad  with  flies.  No  sooner  w^ere  we  rid 
of  this  plague  than  another,  less  formidable  perhaps 
to  a  newspaper  correspondent,  succeeded  it.  A  mur- 
rain of  a  most  alarming  character  broke  out  among  the 
cattle,  and  did  a  terrible  amount  of  damage.  This 
epizootic  however  has  abated  within  the  last  day  or 
two,  and  the  human  race  has  been  attacked  instead. 
I  have  had,  and  am  now  suffering  from  a  most  painful 
outbreak  of  boils  on  all  parts  of  my  person,  and  every- 
body I  have  met  this  morning  is  complaining  of  the 
same  thing.  You  may  judge  then  that  this  has 
become  a  most  wi^etched  place  to  live  in,  and  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  get  away  from  it.  It  increases  one's 
irritation  to  listen  to  the  absurd  talk  of  the  supersti- 
tious people  here,  who  all  declare  that  the  Israelitish 
difficulty  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  troubles.  From 
day  to  day  the  most  conflicting  rumours  are  spread 
abroad  upon  this  subject.  At  one  time  it  is  said  that 
King  Pharaoh  has  conceded  the  delegates'  demands, 
and  rumours  of  this  sort  seem  to  coincide  curiously 
enough  with  the  disappearance  of  one  or  more  of  the 
nuisances  by  which  life  here  has  lately  been  rendered 
intolerable.  Then,  when  the  concession  is  withdrawn, 
as  has  already  happened  twice  since  I  wrote  last, 
some  new  plague  or  other  immediately  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  bigoted  populace,  of  course,  cry 
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out  that  the  one  event  has  led  to  the  other,  and 
clamour  against  their  rulers  in  consequence.  The 
Egyptian  Government  are  being  considerably  embar- 
rassed by  this  ridiculous  outcry,  but  the  general  belief  in 
well-informed  circles  is  that  the  King  will  not  give  way." 

19.  Extractfromleadingarticle  in  CunwdnBanner: — 
"  If  any  proof  were  still  wanting  of  the  real  nature 

of  the  Israehte  demands,  it  would  be  found  in  the  latest 
intelligence  which  reaches  us  from  Egypt.  The 
claims  of  MM.  Moses  and  Aaron  appear  to  rise  with 
each  concession  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  At 
first  they  merely  asked  permission  for  their  com- 
patriots to  quit  Egypt,  \vitli  the  object  of  performing- 
certain  national  relioious  ceremonies  bevond  the 
Egyptian  frontier.  On  that  being  conceded,  they 
insisted  that  the  concession  should  extend  not  only  to 
the  adult  males  of  their  tribe,  but  to  the  women  and 
children  also,  and  they  have  since,  it  appears,  demanded 
further  that  they  shall  take  vdih  them  their  live  stock 
as  well.  The  strong  common  sense  of  the  Canaantish 
public  will  not  fail  to  read  these  siguificant  facts 
aright.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  religious  pilgrimage,  this  turbulent  and 
ambitious  tribe  are  in  reality  contemplating  an  emi- 
gration en  masse — a  step  which  amounts  to  a  direct 
menace  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  this  country.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  King  Pharaoh  will  offer  a  resolute 
front  to  demands,  the  true  object  of  which  there  is 
now  hardly  an  attempt  to  conceal." 

20.  Telegram    to    the    Canaan  Dalli/     irurldwide 
from  its  Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"  'I'lie  whole  of  this  district  was  yesterday  visited 
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by  a  storm  of  unexampled  violence.  The  peals  of 
tliunder  Avere  literally  terrific,  and  tlie  lightning  at 
times  presented  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  fire  run- 
ning along  the  ground.  Trees  and  crops  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  hail,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  year  have 
been  totally  ruined." 

21.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Canaan 
Daily   Worldwide: — 

"  The  fearful  storm  which,  according  to  latest  re- 
ports has  devastated  the  crops  of  Egypt,  is  the  last  of 
a  series  of  calamities  which  have  visited  that  unhappy 
■country.  It  seems  almost  as  if  nature  was  in  league 
with  the  self-will  of  man  to  reduce  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth  to  the  last  extreme  of  moral  and 
material  misery.  The  discontent  of  the  people  at  the 
policy  to  which  they — superstitiously  no  doubt,  but 
not  unnaturally — attribute  their  misfortunes  has  now 
reached  its  height,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  lest  the  ruin  which  has  been  begun  by  the  letting 
loose  of  Nature's  forces  should  be  completed  by  the 
unchained  passions  of  popular  revolt.  Obstinate, 
however,  to  the  last,  the  King  still  holds  out." 

22.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Canaan 
Whirligig  : — 

"  There  is  a  point  at  which  even  the  most  resolute 
oi  Monarchs  and  Governments  must  see  the  necessity 
of  giving  way,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  that 
point  has  now  been  reached  in  Egypt.  The  appalling 
series  of  calamities  which  has  fallen  upon  the  country 
since  the  first  refusal   of  MM.  Moses    and    Aaron's 
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demands,  conveys  its  own  lesson.  We  do  not  sa}^ 
that  that  lesson  is  a  theological  one,  though  the  simple 
faith  of  the  natives,  which  attributes  the  storm  and  tbe 
pestilence,  the  sickening  cattle  and  the  blood-poisoned 
men,  to  the  imprecations  of  the  two  enthusiast  dele- 
gates, may  perhaps  have  penetrated  further  into  the- 
Di^dne  counsels  than  a  contemptuous  human  philosophy 
is  willing  to  suppose,  JSTevertheless,  we  regret  still —  • 
as  we  regretted  weeks  ago — that  the  Israelite  delegates 
have  had  recourse  to  theological  weapons  for  the 
settlement  of  a  purely  political  question.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  they  are  obviously  masters  of  the  situation. 
Obviously  they  mil  not  abate  a  jot  of  their  demands, 
and  the  Egyptian  Government  will  be  'svise  in  making 
a  concession  which,  though  too  late  to  be  graceful, 
may  still — in  view  of  the  revolutionary  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed — be  timely." 

23.  Extract  from  an  article  in  the  Canaan  Weekly 
Fropliet  : — 

"  Sceptical  journalism  has  of  late  been  much 
exercised  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  philosophical 
explanation  of  the  Egyptian  plagues.  The  repeated 
synchronisms  of  a  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  concede  the 
just  demands  of  the  Israelites  w4th  a  \dsitation  of  his 
country  by  some  new  curse,  form  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences so  strange,  nay,  of  such  enormous  impro])ability 
upon  any  atheistic  tlieory  of  the  world's  government  as 
to  be  painfully  puzzling  to  our  philosophers.  Suffering 
follows  upon  sin  so  closely,  as  to  show  that  it  is  the 
track  of  sin  whicli  it  is  following — and  not  the  beckon- 
ing of  chanc(\  If  it  is  not  y(>t  "  doubtless  "  it  begins 
to  seem  unpleasantly  proba])le  to  them  that  "  there  is 
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a  God  that  judgetli  the  earth."  For  our  own  part, 
never  having  had  any  doubt  on  that  subject,  the 
Egyptian  plagues  naturally  do  not  puzzle  us  so  much 
as  some  of  our  contemporaries.  If  Divine  judgments 
are  ever  to  smite  mankind  for  their  sins,  the  present 
writer  knows  of  no  human  being  upon  whom  they 
could  more  justly  fall  than  on  the  cruel  tyrant  who 
now  holds  in  iron  bondage  one  of  the  most  generous, 
enlightened,  obedient,  and  humane  peoples  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Not,  however,  for  many  days  longer, 
for,  unless  our  judgment  deceives  us,  no  further 
plagues  will  be  required  to  compel  Pharaoh  to  set  the 
Israelites  free.  The  terrific  storm  of  last  Tuesday, 
which  cannot  have  destroyed  fewer  than  50,000  date 
trees,  has  finally  broken  that  unbending  spirit.  While 
we  write  these  lines  we  expect  to  hear  that  Pharaoh 
has  resolved  to  avert  further  calamities  by  dismissing 
the  oppressed  Israelites." 

24.  Telegram  to  the  Canaan  Whirligig  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent  : — 

"  A  flight  of  locusts  has  descended  upon  the 
countr}",  destroying  the  small  remnant  of  the  crops 
left  standing  by  the  storm.  Great  pressure  is  being 
put  upon  the  King  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  He 
remains  firm,  however,  and  I  have  the  best  authoiity 
for  saying  that  the  request  will  still  be  refused." 

25.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Canaan 
Eveming  Douche  : — 

"  So-called  Divine  judgments  are  proverbial  for 
their  blind  hitting ;  and  it  would  be  perhaps  useless, 
therefore,  to   demur   to    the    theological   speculations 
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of  the  Prophet,  on  the  ground  that  the  "suffering" 
which,  according  to  our  contemporary,  follows  sin, 
has  not  succeeded  in  catching  the  sinner,  but  on 
the  contrary  has  fallen  upon  a  number  of  entirely 
innocent  persons.  To  purely  nnindane  ideas  of 
justice  it  seems  a  little  hard  that  Egyptian  farmers 
should  have  had  their  crops  ruined,  or  that  Egyptian 
correspondents  should  find  frogs  in  their  boots, 
because  tli#  King  of  Egypt — who  himself,  observe, 
suffers  the  minimum  of  inconvenience  from  these 
plagues — happens  to  have  offended  a  couple  of 
Israelitish  demagogues.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  purposes  of  sane  journalism,  the  question  has  a 
political  as  well  as  a  theological  side,  and  it  is  in  the 
former  aspect  that  we  now  propose  to  consider  it." 

2G.  Extract  from  letter  to   Canaan  Banner,  from 

Occasional  Correspondent  in  Egypt : — 

"Goshen. 
"  You  will  see  from  the  address  of  my  letter 
that  I  have  chano-ed  my  abode.  The  fact  is  that 
I  was  absolutely  compelled  to  come  out  here  for  my 
health  immediately  after  writing  my  last  letter  to  you. 
I  am  astonished  to  see  from  the  Canaanite  papers 
that  Eg)^t  has  been  I'eported  to  you  as  having  been 
utterly  devastated  by  an  unprecedented  storm.  We 
have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  liere,  and  I  am  incHned 
to  think  tliat  the'accounts  vou  liave  received  are  much 
exaggerated." 

27.   Telegram  to  Cauaaii    Builij    ]VorJdunde,  from 
its  Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"  A  most  extraordinary  plienomenon  is   occurring 
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here.  The  sun  rose  as  usual  the  day  before  yesterday, 
but  shortly  after  noon  a  thick  darkness  settled  over 
the  whole  country,  and  it  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  moment." 

28.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan 
Whirligig  : — 

^'  The  King  of  Egypt  is  apparently  bent  upon  his 
own  destruction.  From  some  unexplained  cause  (but 
as  his  people  will,  of  course,  say,  as  a  Divine  punish- 
ment upon  his  obstinacy),  his  whole  country  is  now 
enveloped  in  total  darkness.  Warnings  are,  we  fear, 
thrown  away  upon  him,  but  we  would  fain  make  one 
last  attempt  to  bring  him  to  reason.  Let  him  concede 
the  just  demands  of  the  Israelites  while  there  is  yet 
time." 

29.  Telegram  from  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the 
Canaan  Banner : — 

"  G-oshen. 

"  I  hasten  to  contradict  the  report  telegraphed  by 
the  Egyptian  correspondent  of  the  Wo7'Idvnde  some 
days  ago  that  the  country  was  in  total  darkness.  The 
whole  story  is  a  ridiculous  canard.'' 

30.  Occasional  Note  from  the  Canaan  Evening 
Douche  : — 

"  An  irreverent  public  has  always  been  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  marvellous  sources  of  light  and 
information  which  are  supposed  to  lie  open  to  the 
correspondents,  whether  special  or  occasional,  whose 
business   it  is    to  furnish    news  from  abroad  to  the 
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Canaanitish  newspapers.  Consequently  they  have 
been  somewhat  amused  by  a  sort  of  telegraphic  con- 
troversy which  has  just  taken  place  between  two  of 
these  gentlemen  on  the  question  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  for  three  whole  days  in  the  dark.  The 
Worldwide  correspondent  asserts  that  they  were,  while 
the  Banner  correspondent  as  strenuously  affirms  that 
they  were  not.  Who  shall  decide  the  knotty  point  ? 
The  readers  of  the  two  journals  ?  So  we  should  have  sug- 
gested, were  it  not  that  the  Worldwide  has  itself  come 
to  the  assistance  of  its  Egyptian  news-purveyor,  and 
has  suggested  a  happy  compromise.  Our  contempo- 
rary politely  refuses  to  throw  any  discredit  on  the 
correspondent  of  the  Banner,  whose  account  of  the 
matter,  so  far  as  his  own  personal  experience  goes,  it 
implicitly  accepts.  At  the  same  time  the  credit  of  its 
own  correspondent  is  stoutly  maintained,  and  it  is 
urged  that  it  must  at  least  have  been  dark  in  that  part 
of  Egypt  where  he  is  at  present  residing.  '  He  is,'  says 
the  Worldiuide,  a  '  perfectly  trustworthy  and  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  when  he  tells  us  he  was  in  the 
dark,  we  unhesitatingly  believe  that  he  was.  We  ask 
for  no  other  proof  of  his  assertion  than  his  character.' 
We,  for  our  own  part,  do  not  even  ask  for  this.  We 
are  content  with  the  evidence  of  his  writings." 

31.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan 
Whirligig  : — 

"  The  King  of  Egypt  still  remains  obstinate,  and 
the  question  now  arises  whether  our  Government 
should  not  press  the  Israelite  delegates  to  give  way. 
After  all,  the  question  is  not  one  of  so  great  import- 
ance as  to  be  made  a  cause  for  rending  an  empire  in 
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twain.  Diplomacy  is  surely  equal  to  the  task  of 
devising  a  compromise  which  would  reconcile  the 
just  religious  claims  of  the  subject  population  with 
Egyptian  rights  of  sovereignty." 

32.  Telegram  to  Canaan  Worldwide  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"  A  sudden  and  terrible  mortality  has  occurred 
among  Egyptian  eldest  sons.  The  King  has  consented 
to  the  departure  of  the  Israehtes  and  they  leave  to- 
day. It  is  said,  however,  in  well-informed  circles  that 
the  consent  of  Pharaoh  to  their  departure  is  a  mere 
ruse,  and  that  he  purposes  calling  out  his  troops  in 
order  to  follow  and  exterminate  them  in  the  o]3en 
country  near  the  Red  Sea." 

33.  From  the  "  News  of  the  Week  "  in  the  Canaan 
Weehly  Prophet : — 

"  We  are  inclined  to  distrust  both  the  fact  and  the 
prediction  telegraphed  yesterday  by  the  Egyptian  cor- 
respondent of  the  Worldwide.  The  strange  rumour 
of  a  "mortality  among  Egyptian  eldest  sons"  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  mere  garbled  version  of  a  movement  which  the 
present  writer  at  least  has  been  long  expecting  in 
Egyptian  society — a  revolt,  namely,  of  the  people 
against  the  foolish  and  oppressive  law  of  primogeniture. 
The  Israelites,  we  take  it,  have  not  yet  left  Egypt,  but 
if  they  have,  we  think  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable, 
that  they  will  be  pursued.  Pharaoh,  with  all  his  fear- 
ful faults,  belongs  to  the  haute  noblesse  of  Oriental 
rulers  and  would  scorn  to  draw  the  sword  upon  a  people 
who  had  proved  themselves  too  strong  to  be  controlled 
by  the  sceptre." 
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34.  Telegram  to  Canaan  WJiirligig  from  its 
Egyptian  correspondent : — 

"  The  Israelites  left  here  yesterday.  To-day  the 
King  has  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them  with  an  army  of 
several  thousand  men." 

35.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan  Whir- 

"  We  trust  that  the  King  of  Egypt  will  be  induced 
to  pause  in  this,  the  last  and  most  illjudged  of  all  his 
enterprises.  If  he  but  knew  the  things  which  belong 
to  the  peace  of  his  Empire  he  would  think  himself  well 
rid  of  a  people  whom  he  never  could  have  success- 
fully ruled.  And  he  would  do  well  now  to  reflect 
calmly  upon  the  prospects  of  the  venture  in  which  he 
has  engaged.  He  has  before  him  a  fleet-footed  race, 
inured  to  every  species  of  toil  and  unmatched  for 
endurknce  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  They 
have  a  day's  clear  start,  and  are  most  unlikely  to  throw 
away  any  of  the  advantage  they  have  thus  gained." 

36.  Telegram  to  Canaan  JVJiirligig  from  its  special 
correspondent  with  the  Army  of  Egypt : — 

"  Rear  guard  of  the  Israelites  only  twenty  miles 
ahead.  Expect  to  come  up  with  them  at  the  Coast  of 
the  Red  Sea." 

37.  Extract  from  leading  article  in  Canaan  Whir- 
ligig :— 

'*  By  dint  of  forced  marches,  sustained  with  such 
energy  and  courage  as  to  falsify  all  predictions,  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  is  already  close  upon  the  tracks  of 
the  Israelites,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  every  hour 
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tliat  it  lias  come  up  with  them.  The  Israelites,  of 
course,  will  not  yield  without  a  struggle,  but  its  issue 
can  scarcely  be  doubtful.  They  are  a  mere  horde  of 
undrilled  and  badly  armed  herdsmen,  opposed  to  the 
best  troops  and  the  ablest  generalship  that  Africa  can 
produce.  It  would  be  madness  in  them  to  dare  so 
unequal  a  conquest.  If  any  word  of  ours  can  yet 
reach  the  scene  of  impending  strife,  we  would 
earnestly  counsel  them  to  open  negotiations  with 
their  old  ruler,  on  the  footing  of  a  temporary 
surrender  of  their  well-known  claims.  Better  times 
will  come,  when  these  claims  may  again  be  preferred, 
and,  supported  as  they  have  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  by  the  goodwill  and  the  diplomacy  of 
this  country,  they  will  no  doubt  be  conceded." 

38.  Telegram  to  Canaan  Whirligig  from  corre- 
spondent with  the  Army  of  Egypt : — 

"Utter  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  Army  in 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Pharaoh  is 
killed.  The  Israelitish  forces  have  made  good  their 
retreat  into  the  desert." 

39.  Extract  from  first  leading  article  in  Canaan 
Whirligig : — 

"  The  question  of  the  Canaanitish  poor  law  is  one 
of  those  topics  of  controversy  which  form  the  delight 
of  economical  doctrinaires,  and  the  despair  of  practical 
statesmen.  Laid  aside  one  year,  it  is  again  taken  up 
the  next,  and  debated  with  renewed  vigour,  yet  never 
unfortudately  with  any  novelty  of  treatment,  or  any 
improved  prospect  of  a  substantial  result." 
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1.  The  Society  shall  have  the  following  officers  :  Chairman,  one  or 
more  Vice- Chairmen,  a  Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  Hon.  Secretaries. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  time 
being  shall  be  {ex-officio)  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  General 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Officers  and  of  at  least  twenty-four  ordinary 
members. 

4.  Out  of  the  ordinary  members  not  fewer  than  ten,  or  not  more  than 
fourteen,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Society  to  serve  along  with  the  officers 
as  an  Executive  Committee. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  week  to 
consider  cases,  receive  reports,  and  give  instructions  to  the  Society's 
officers  and  agents  ;  and  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  Any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  is  absent  from  all  its 
meetings  during  a  period  of  three  months  (not  including  therein  any 
portion  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September),  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  that  Committee,  but  shall  be  capable  of 
re-election. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  may  at  any  time  elect  any  person 
(whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  Society)  to  fill  any  vacancy  amongst  its 
fourteen  other  members  for  the  residue  of  the  current  year  of  office. 

8.  After  the  ist  of  June  in  each  year  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  elect  any  person  to  serve  as  a  temporary  member  of  that 
Committee  until  the  15th  of  October,  in  the  place  of  any  ordinary  member 
of  the  Committee  who  intends  to  be  absent  during  the  long  vacation. 

9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  following  powers  : 

(«)  To  make  inquiries,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  on  behalf  of  any  person 
resident  in  Cambridge  (whether  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  or 
not),  into  the  claims  of  any  one  who  has  applied  to  him  for  relief. 

{b)  To  make  similar  inquiries  into  the  claims  of  any  one  who  has 
applied  to  the  Society  for  relief. 


{c)  If  the  applicant  resides  in  Cambridge,  to  obtain  or  give  sub- 
stantial relief,  should  there  appear  on  inquiry  to  be  any  prospect 
of  permanent  benefit ;  the  applications  being  referred,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  the  existing  local  charities,  but,  failing  them,  being 
dealt  with  by  the  Executive  Committee  itself 

{d)  If  the  applicant  is  only  passing  through  Cambridge,  yet  is  on  his 
way  to  relatives  or  has  employment  in  view,  to  give,  after  due 
inquiries,  temporary  assistance. 

{e)  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity  to  pay  for  the  board  and  lodging  of 
an  applicant,  pending  inquiries. 

(f)  To  give  to  needy  wayfarers  who  ask  for  it,  bread  to  be  eaten  on 
the  Society's  premises. 

{g)  To  grant  small  loans  on  security  in  suitable  cases,  with  or  with- 
out interest ;  no  loan  of  more  than  ^5  being  granted  except  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  who  may  be  present  at 
the  meeting;  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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10.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  not  grant  any  loan  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  or  maintaining  a  public  house,  except  by  leave  of  the 
General  Committee. 

1 1.  In  the  month  of  February*  in  every  year  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  to  receive  the  Secretarial  Report,  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  accounts,  and  to  elect  the  officers  and  the  other  members  of 
the  General  and  Executive  Committees. 

12.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman 
at  any  other  time  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

13.  Every  person  who  contributes  not  less  than  five  shillings  to  the 
Society's  general  funds  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  entitled  to 
receive  notice  of,  and  to  vote  at,  its  general  meeting  during  the  current 
financial  year. 

14.  In  order  to  make  known  the  work  and  objects  of  the  Society,  the 
Executive  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  local  secretaries  for 
particular  colleges  or  other  districts  ;  such  secretaries  to  be  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  General  Committee,  but  without  power  to  vote. 

15.  Any  minister  of  religion  resident  in  Cambridge  may  attend  as  a 
visitor  at  any  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

*  The  word  "  February"  was  substituted  for  "November"  at  the 
General  Meeting  Nov.  25th,  1890. 
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For  the  Fifteen  MontJis  ending  Dec.  "^ist,   1891. 


The  work  of  the  Committee  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
Report  has  consisted  as  in  former  years  in  discriminating  between 
those  cases  of  distress,  in  which  assistance  is  hkely  to  be  permanently 
beneficial,  and  those  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  useless  or  mischievous; 
and  further,  in  determining  what  form  the  assistance  should  take  in 
those  cases  in  which  some  kind  of  assistance  was  thought  to  be 
desirable.  Grants  of  money  or  food  have  been  made  in  cases  of 
temporary  sickness  ;  invalids  have  been  provided  with  medical  advice 
at  the  Hospital,  or  have  been  sent  to  milder  climates  for  the  winter 
months ;  women  have  been  provided  with  employment ;  men  have 
been  enabled  to  emigrate,  and  aged  persons  have  been  maintained 
by  the  granting  of  pensions. 

The  fifteen  months  under  review  have  been  marked  by  great 
prevalence  of  sickness,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  frost  of  unusual 
duration.  In  the  autumn  of  1890,  cases  of  incipient  consumption 
were  exceptionally  numerous  :  the  Committee,  aided  by  the  kindness 
of  subscribers  to  institutions  suited  to  the  occasion,  sent  the  suff'erers, 
in  accordance  with  medical  advice,  to  places  on  the  south  coast ;  but 
in  doing  so  they  incurred  large  expenditure  for  the  necessary  main- 
tenance and  travelling  expenses.  The  severe  frost  in  December  and 
January  both  increased  the  number  of  families  to  whom  relief  had  to 
be  given,  and  made  it  necessary  to  give  it  to  each  family  on  a  scale 
liberal  enough  to  supply  additional  coals.  The  Committee  were, 
however,  enabled  to  avoid  extra  expenditure  on  this  account  by  the 
generosity  of  Messrs.  Coote  and  Warren,  who  gave  them  ten  tons 
of  coal  tor  distribution.  In  January  the  Committee  heard  that  a 
large  number  of  labourers  complained  of  being  out  of  work  through 
stress  of  weather,  and  in  consequence,  they  published  in  the  local 
newspapers  the  following  statement : 

"The  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are  prepared  to 
entertain  applications  for  relief  from  those  persons  who  are  out  of  work 
through  stress  of  weather,  and  who,  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity,  are 


unable  to  work  at  the  stone-yard  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  They 
also  propose  to  supplement  the  wages  earned  in  the  case  of  men  who  have 
families  of  young  children,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  stone-yard. 
They  will  provide  them  with  wire  spectacles  whilst  at  work.  Sums  varying 
from  js.  to  12^.  a  week  can  be  earned  at  the  stone-yard,  and  the  Committee 
hav^e  ascertained  that  the  work  is  not  beyond  the  strength  and  capacity  of 
an  ordinary  labourer.  Tickets  for  the  stone-yard  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  7,  Alexandra  Street." 

In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  notice,  a  certain  number 
of  men  out  of  work  applied  to  the  Society.  Most  of  them  were  able- 
bodied  men,  and  painters  by  employment.  The  Secretaries,  having 
ascertained  that  the  men  were  employed  on  the  rougher  kinds  of 
painting  which  require  no  great  delicacy  of  touch,  and  that  the  work 
of  breaking  stones  would  not  be  injurious  to  them,  offered  them 
tickets  for  the  stone-yard  j — only  one  accepted  the  offer,  and  he 
supported  himself  and  his  wife  without  recourse  to  charitable  relief. 
Those  who  refused  were  for  the  most  part  men  whose  habit  it  was  to 
work  six  months  out  of  twelve,  and  who  were  usuallv  out  of  work 
every  winter.  A  minority  of  the  applicants  being  elderly  or  weakly 
were  unfit  for  the  stone  breaking,  and  as  it  was  also  shown  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  working  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
that  their  present  lack  of  work  might  fairly  be  set  down  to  stress  of 
weather,  relief  was  given  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  frost. 

The  figures  in  the  statistical  summary  under  the  head  of  "  Em- 
ployment" give  an  inadequate  representation  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  during  the  year,  because  they  state  only  the  number 
of  new  applicants  who  have  been  provided  with  occupation,  and  do 
not  include  the  many  women  who  have  been  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  years,  and  who  are  kept  in  almost  constant  employment 
by  their  recommendations.  The  Committee  has  in  a  few  cases 
been  successful  in  finding  work  at  a  distance  from  Cambridge, 
and  has  enabled  families  to  become  permanently  self-supporting  by 
migrating  to  a  manufacturing  district  in  Yorkshire.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  family  that  migrated  consisted  of  a  widow  and  her  children. 
All  those  who  have  gone  with  the  aid  of  the  Society  have  earned  a 
livelihood  which  they  could  not  have  obtained  in  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  them,  soon  after  going  to  Yorkshire,  invited  her  sister,  who 
was  then  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Cambridge  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  to  go  and  live  with  her,  giving  her  a  maintenance  in  return  for 
her  services  in  the  household. 


Among  the  Illustrative  Cases  appended  to  last  year's  Report  were 
several  cases  in  which  emigration  to  the  colonies  was  facilitated  by 
the  action  of  the  Committee.  During  the  year  further  tidings  have 
been  received  of  some  of  the  emigrants.  One  of  them  is  a  young 
man  who  went  out  to  Canada,  at  the  age  of  17,  in  1S90.  The 
Committee  gave  him  ^i  los.  for  his  necessary  expenses  in  Liverpool, 
and  at  the  port  of  landing  in  Canada ;  the  United  British  Women's 
Emigration  Association  lent  him  his  fare  by  the  steamer,  and  promised 
to  find  him  work  when  he  landed.  He  was  placed  in  Edison's  elec- 
trical foctory,  and  within  a  short  time  he  repaid  the  sum  advanced 
to  him  for  his  fare,  sent  help  to  his  relations  in  England,  and  had  five 
pounds  of  savings  in  the  bank.  A  family  whose  successful  emigration 
to  Canada  was  carried  out  partly  with  money  raised  by  the  family  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  our  Society,  and  of  the  East  End  Emigration 
Fund,  have  sent  another  letter,  which  states  that  they  are  doing  very 
well.  This  year's  emigrations  include  the  following.  A  young  man 
who  went  to  Canada  has  repaid  the  money  {^2  js.)  that  was  lent  to 
him  by  the  Committee,  and  is  doing  well.  In  the  case  of  another, 
who  was  enabled  by  means  of  a  loan  of  ^17  to  go  to  Natal,  the 
Committee  has  received  from  his  sureties  the  sum  that  was  advanced 
to  him,  and  believe  that  the  whole  of  it  was  sent  home  by  the  young 


emigrant. 


At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  pensions  were  sixteen  in  number, 
and  amounted  weekly  to  a  sum  of  ;^3  is.  6d.,  of  which  p/^2  is.  was 
provided  by  the  Society,  ly.  6d.  by  relatives  of  the  pensioners,  and 
"js.  by  special  donations.  Between  that  date  and  the  present  time, 
(March  1892),  three  new  pensions  were  given,  and  three  applicants 
were  relieved  by  grants  that  seemed  likely  to  be  of  very  long  duration, 
and  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  pensions  ;  but  two  pensioners 
died,  one  was  admitted  to  an  almshouse,  and  one  ceased  to  need 
charitable  relief  because  her  children  became  able  to  earn  enough  to 
support  her  :  and  in  consequence  of  these  changes  the  number  of 
recijiients  of  pensions  or  permanent  grants  is  now  eighteen,  the 
weekly  amount  which  they  receive  is  m  all  ;^3  15^".,  of  which  ^2  "js. 
is  provided  by  the  Society,  i  is.  by  relatives  of  the  pensioners,  and 
1 7 J.  by  special  donations. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  report  both  that  they  have  received 
much  help  in  dealing  with  temporary  cases  of  distress  from  donations 
specially  intended  for  the  relief  of  those  cases,  and  that  there  has 
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been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  donors  who  assign 
their  gifts  to  the  maintenance  of  individual  pensioners  ;  and  they 
believe  that,  if  still  more  of  those  who  give  would  assign  their  gifts  to 
the  relief  of  particular  persons,  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  would  be 
further  promoted,  since  this  method  of  giving  has  the  advantage  of 
making  it  easy  for  the  givers  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
recipients,  and  to  make  sure  for  themselves  that  their  gifts  are  well 
bestowed. 

The  Committee  express  their  gratitude  to  those  who  have  placed 
at  their  disposal  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Hunstanton  Con- 
valescent Home,  the  Ventnor  Hospital,  and  Addenbrooke's  Hospital. 
They  are  always  careful  before  they  issue  any  such  letter  of  recom- 
mendation duly  to  consider  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
applicant. 

Reports,  482  in  number,  of  the  decisions  of  the  Committee,  were 
sent  to  (i)  charitable  persons  who  had  advised  the  applicants  to  come 
to  the  Society,  or  (2)  to  the  Relieving  Ofificers,  or  (3)  to  the  Clergy- 
men of  the  parishes  or  Ministers  of  the  congregations  to  which  the 
applicants  belonged. 

The  Committee  have  constantly  been  in  communication  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  partly  by  means  of  correspondence  and  partly 
through  those  members  of  the  Committee  who  are  also  Guardians  of 
the  Poor.  By  this  means  many  persons  in  distress  have  been  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  The  Committee 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  kindness  with  which  their  inquiries  have 
been  answered  by  the  Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
staff  of  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  and  other  members  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  town.  They  are  glad  to  express  their  continued 
satisfaction  with  the  good  service  rendered  them  by  the  Agent  of  the 
Society. 

March  2,rd,   1 892. 


STATISTICAL   SUMMARY  FOR   THE   YEARS   1889,  1890,  1891. 


1889.  1890.  1891. 

(15  months.) 

1  Assisted 160     152     213 

2  Applications  withdrawn   23     18     18 

3  Not  Assisted*    138     131     145 

Total  number  of  applications...  321  301  376 


Nature  of  Assistance. 

1  Hospital  or  Convalescent  Home    17     26  29 

2  General  Institutions,  Homes,  etc 4     3  i 

3  Grants  loi      84  136 

4  Loans  2     5  2 

5  Old  pensions  continued    )          18  16 


19 

6  New  pensions,  etc.,  granted )  4     6 

7  Employment  30     25     28 

8  Emigration 3 

9  Recommended  to  the  Guardians    15     11     11 

10  Recommended  to  private  persons  28     10     19 

Subsidiary  work  done. 

1  Inquiries  made  at  request  of  charitable  ) 

persons  or  institutions )    "     ^     

2  Reports  sent  out    323     309     482 


*  Except  by  Interim  Relief,  of  which  the  amount  granted  in  the 

year  was  ^13  17s.  6d. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE     GASES. 
»  ♦  » 

A  ssisted. 

Emigration. 

No.  2016.  A  joiner,  aged  21,  applied  for  a  loan  to  assist  him  to  emi- 
grate to  Natal,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  regular 
employment  in  England.  The  Committee  granted  the  loan,  and  arranged 
for  his  passage  to  Natal  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Castle  Line  Com- 
pany, who  generously  make  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  fares  of 
persons  sent  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  He  has  since  repaid 
the  loan  and  is  doing  well. 

No.  2072.  A  chimney-sweep,  aged  19,  applied  for  assistance  to  emi- 
grate ;  he  was  a  steady,  honest  lad.  The  Committee  communicated  with 
the  United  British  Women's  Emigration  Society,  who  found  employment 
for  him  in  Canada,  and  advanced  him  part  of  his  passage  money,  which 
was  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  The  Committee  granted  him  £1  Js., 
and  he  was  able  to  pay  the  remainder  himself.     He  is  doing  very  well. 

Employment. 

No.  2082.  A  widow,  aged  36,  with  three  children,  applied  for  work. 
She  tried  to  earn  her  living  by  washing  and  mangling,  but  was  not  ex- 
perienced enough  to  succeed.  The  Committee  found  employment  for  her 
and  her  children  at  a  worsted  mill  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  they  had  sent 
other  families  from  Cambridge,  who  are  doing  well.  The  Committee  paid 
nearly  £2  for  the  railway  fare  of  herself  and  children  to  the  village  in 
which  the  mill  was  situated.     They  are  doing  very  well. 

No.  2021.  A  widow,  aged  24,  a  charwoman,  applied  for  work.  She 
was  a  respectable,  hard-working  woman.  The  Committee  succeeded  in 
finding  permanent  work  for  her,  which,  with  what  she  earned  by  taking  in 
lodgers,  was  sufficient  for  her  support  and  that  of  a  little  niece  whom  she 
had  adopted. 

Loan. 

No.  993.  A  marine  store-dealer,  aged  45,  with  wife  and  four  children 
at  home,  applied  for  a  loan  to  replace  his  stock.  He  bore  a  good  character, 
and  two  loans,  previously  granted  him,  had  been  repaid  :  the  Committee 
accordingly  granted  him  a  loan  of  ^i,  to  be  repaid  in  weekly  instalments, 
which  has  since  been  done.  A  place  was  also  found  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Association  for  the  Care  of  Girls  for  his  daughter,  who  was  in  want 
of  employment. 

Illness. 

No.  2074.  A  bedmakei-'s  help,  aged  28,  with  three  children,  the  youngest 
one  month  old,  applied  for  assistance  until  she  received  her  wages,  as  she 
had  had  heavy  expenses  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  her  husband. 
The  Committee  granted  her  5^.  weekly  for  six  weeks. 

No.  349.  The  case  of  a  gardener,  aged  51,  with  wife  and  three  children, 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  He  was  unable  to  work 
owing  to  an  injury  to  his  foot.  He  was  a  very  respectable  man,  and  was 
reluctant  to  apply  for  relief.  The  Committee  made  him  weekly  grants, 
varying  from  3^.  to  ^s.  6d.  per  week,  according  to  the  earnings  of  the 
family,  until  he  was  able  to  work.  The  total  sum  granted  him  amounted 
to  more  than  £^. 
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No.  1994.  A  cabman,  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  apphed  for  help. 
He  was  very  steady  and  respectable,  and  weekly  grants  varying  from  4J-.  bd. 
to  6^.  were  made  by  the  Committee  for  nearly  six  months,  after  which  time 
he  was  able  to  return  to  work.  Employment  was  also  found  for  two  of 
his  daughters. 

No.  1989.  A  widow,  with  four  children,  asked  for  help  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  16,  who  was  consumptive.  Weekly 
grants  of  ^^s.  were  made  by  the  Committee  for  six  weeks,  till  the  boy 
recovered  and  went  to  work  again.  A  place  was  also  found  for  one  of  the 
daughters. 

No.  2042.  A  labourer,  aged  58,  applied  for  assistance  in  consequence 
of  an  accident.  He  maintained  a  sister  and  a  crippled  brother,  and  was 
a  steady,  industrious  man.  During  his  illness  his  employer  paid  him  4J. 
weekly,  and  the  Committee  granted  him  5^-.  weekly  in  addition. 

No.  17S7.  A  labourer,  aged  40,  with  wife  and  two  children,  applied 
for  assistance  on  account  of  an  injury  which  incapacitated  him  from  work. 
He  did  not  bear  a  very  good  character  for  sobriety,  but  was  a  good  work- 
man in  regular  employ,  and  it  was  desirable  to  keep  him  independent  of 
the  Poor  Law.  The  Committee  granted  him  5J-.  6^.  weekly  for  four  weeks, 
when  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  work. 

No.  2031.  A  gardener,  aged  41,  with  wife,  aged  38,  applied  for 
assistance  on  account  of  illness.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years 
and  had  lately  become  much  worse,  requiring  constant  attention,  extra 
food,  and  fuel.  The  sick  allowance  from  his  club  had  meanwhile  been 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  his  illness,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
a  laundress,  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  work  in  order  to  wait  on  him. 
They  were  both  of  excellent  character.  The  Committee  granted  him  5J. 
a  week,  and  supplied  him  with  coals  till  his  death. 

No.  21 18.  The  wife  of  a  labourer  with  seven  children,  all  at  home, 
applied  for  help  in  consequence  of  four  of  the  children  having  typhoid 
fever.  Her  husband  was  out  of  regular  work  and  was  seeking  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  she  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  employment  of  bedmaker's 
help  during  the  children's  illness.  The  family  bore  an  excellent  character. 
The  Committee  gave  weekly  grants  varying  from  j\s.  to  loj.,  according  to 
the  amount  earned  by  the  husband  and  the  number  of  the  children  in  the 
Hospital,  for  seven  weeks,  till  the  children  recovered  and  the  wife  returned 
to  work. 

Grants. 

No.  21 10.  A  hawker  and  umbrella  mender,  aged  32,  with  wife  and 
five  children,  applied  for  assistance  to  buy  stock  for  his  trade  and  to  renew 
his  pedlar's  licence.  He  had  been  ill  for  five  months  and  could  not  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  unless  help  was  given  him  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
Neither  he  nor  his  wife  bore  a  particularly  good  character  for  sobriety  and 
industry,  and  the  Committee  were  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
case  they  ought  to  assist,  but  after  consulting  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  and  another  official,  and  ascertaining  that  it  was  his  only 
chance  of  becoming  independent,  they  granted  him  the  amount  required 
for  the  licence  and  stock-in-trade. 

Convalescent  Aid. 
No.  2087.  A  labourer,  of  very  good  character,  aged  49,  with  wife  and 
nine  children,  applied  for  assistance  to  send  his  wife  for  change  of  air  after 
a  long  illness.  He  belonged  to  a  club  but  his  subscription  had  fallen  into 
arrears.  The  Committee  paid  the  club  arrears,  the  return  fare  of  his  wife 
into  the  country,  and  3^.  weekly  towards  her  expenses  while  there. 
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Hospital  Orders. 
No.  1969.  A  very  respectable  woman  applied  for  assistance  to  send 
her  consumptive  daughter,  aged  18,  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Ventnor.  The  Committee  obtained  a  subscriber's  letter  for  her  and  con- 
tributed 6s.  weekly  to  the  los.  required  for  her  maintenance  there,  her 
mother  paying  the  remainder  of  the  sum.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  weeks 
the  letter  had  to  be  renewed  in  order  that  she  might  stay  until  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  as  the  Committee  could  not  obtain  another  from  a 
subscriber,  they  agreed  to  subscribe  ^3  3^.  themselves  in  order  to  secure 
one.  The  girl  returned  much  improved  in  health,  and  the  Committee 
have  since  been  endeavouring,  though  at  present  without  success,  to  obtain 
a  light  place  for  her  on  the  south  coast. 

Pensions. 

No.  2052.  A  widow,  aged  77,  who  had  maintained  herself  by  charing, 
applied  for  assistance  on  account  of  failing  health.  She  bore  an  excellent 
character.  The  Committee  granted  her  a  weekly  pension  of  5^.  which  has 
been  raised  entirely  by  subscriptions  from  private  individuals. 

No.  2065.  A  woman,  aged  50,  suffering  from  rheumatic  gout  which 
completely  disabled  her  from  work,  applied  for  assistance.  She  was  in 
receipt  of  a  small  pension  from  ladies  in  whose  service  she  had  lived  as 
nurse,  but  she  needed  further  assistance  on  account  of  her  crippled  con- 
dition.    The  Committee  granted  her  a  weekly  pension  of  y. 


Not  Assisted. 

Inquiry  Cases, 

No.  699.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  inform  the  Committee  that  a  man 
had  called  on  him  with  a  petition  on  behalf  of  a  family  in  destitute 
circumstances  ;  several  persons  had  already  subscribed  to  it.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  petition  was  unauthorized  by  the  Mayor,  that  the 
bearer  had  given  a  false  address,  and  that  those  for  whom  he  stated  he 
was  making  the  collection  were  persons  of  very  bad  character. 

No.  441.  The  case  of  an  artisan,  aged  42,  with  wife  and  six  children, 
was  referred  to  this  Society  for  investigation  by  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
sent  a  begging  letter,  and  who  offered  to  assist  him  if  his  proved  a 
deserving  case.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  applicant  had  lost  a  good 
business  through  drink  and  idleness,  but  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  the 
application  earning  fair  wages  at  his  trade  and  was  not  in  need  of  relief 

Drink. 

No.  315.  A  woman,  aged  35,  applied  for  work  or  assistance.  It  was 
ascertained  that  she  was  of  immoral  character  and  addicted  to  drink.  The 
case  was  dismissed. 

No.  2064.  A  college  gyp,  and  his  wife,  a  bedmaker,  applied  for  work, 
as  they  had  lost  their  situations.  It  was  ascertained  that  they  both  drank 
to  excess.     The  Committee  dismissed  their  case. 

No.  606.  A  laundress,  aged  42,  applied  for  work  as  charwoman,  saying 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  washing  as  it  injured  her  health.  It 
was  ascertained  that  she  was  not  married  to  the  man  whom  she  described 
as  her  husband,  that  she  was  of  intemperate  habits,  and  had  left  her  place 
because  her  employer  reproved  her  for  coming  to  her  work  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 
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No.  2047.  A  clerk,  aged  25,  with  wife,  aged  19,  and  one  child,  applied 
for  help  or  work.  He  stated  that  he  was  out  of  work  because  he  was  no 
longer  needed  by  his  last  employer.  Interim  relief  was  given  as  his  wife 
was  ill,  but  since  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  a  previous  situation  on 
account  of  repeated  acts  of  dishonesty — was  of  intemperate  habits,  and 
did  not  bear  a  good  character  in  other  respects — further  help  was  refused^ 

Referred  to  the  Poor  Law. 

No.  637.  A  widow,  aged  35,  of  good  character,  but  feeble  in  health, 
and  of  weak  intellect,  applied  for  help  or  work.  Her  husband,  a  very 
respectable  man,  who  had  worked  for  the  same  employer  for  forty  years, 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before.  The  money  she  had  had  from  the  club  at 
his  death  was  exhausted,  and  she  had  nothing  to  live  on.  She  had  one 
child.  She  was  unable  to  work  without  supervision,  and  could  not  be 
recommended  as  a  charwoman.  There  seemed,  therefore,  no  prospect  of 
her  becoming  independent,  and  as  the  case  did  not  warrant  so  large  an 
outlay  as  would  be  involved  in  granting  a  pension  to  a  person  of  her  age, 
it  was  dismissed  as  a  case  for  the  Poor  Law. 

No.  2012.  A  woman,  aged  "]"],  a  hawker,  applied  for  assistance  on 
account  of  age  and  infirmity.  She  was  living  in  miserable,  squalid  sur- 
roundings with  a  son,  who  was  not  married  to  the  woman  who  passed  as 
his  wife.  She  had  been  refused  out-door  relief  by  the  Guardians  on  the 
ground  that  she  ought  to  go  into  the  Union,  where  she  would  be  better 
cared  for  than  in  her  son's  house.  The  Committee  dismissed  the  case  as 
one  for  the  Poor  Law. 

Not  requiring  Relief. 

No.  1 26 1.  A  woman,  applied  for  a  hospital  order.  As  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  not  suffering  from  any  definite  ailment,  and  that  she 
was  being  attended  by  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer,  the  Committee 
informed  her  that  they  could  not  give  her  an  order  unless  the  Medical 
Officer  stated  that  she  required  one.     She  did  not  apply  again. 

No.  2114.  A  painter,  unmarried,  aged  50,  applied  for  assistance  on 
account  of  illness.  He  was  asked  for  a  medical  certificate  to  state  that  he 
was  unable  to  work,  but  the  doctor  to  whom  he  applied  refused  to  grant 
him  one.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  could  have  plenty  of  employment, 
but  would  never  work  long  in  any  one  place. 

No.  2093.  A  labourer,  aged  42,  with  wife,  aged  41,  applied  for  a 
hospital  order.  He  had  had  rheumatism  in  the  arm  for  a  few  days.  He 
was  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  pension  of  ^s.  jd.  from  the  army,  in  addition  to 
his  wages  of  15^-.  The  order  was  refused  him  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  for  medical  attendance. 

No.  908.  Application  was  made  for  a  recommendation  to  the  Hospital 
by  the  proprietor  of  a  public-house.  The  recommendation  was  refused, 
as  the  applicant's  circumstances  would  allow  of  his  paying  for  medical 
attendance. 


SUBSCRTPTIONS, 

October  ist,  1890,  to  December  31st,  1891. 


(/;/  several  cases  the  SubscHptions  are  Double  Subscriptmjs. ) 


Mr.  J.  Adam    i 

Prof.  Adams  (the  late) 3 

Mrs.  Adams 3 

Anon I 

Rev.  R.  Appleton    

Mrs.  Atkinson 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bell    2 

Mr.  G.  Beall 

Prof.   Bensly 2 

Rev.  R.  Black 

Dr.  Bond  I 

Mr.  W.  Bond  5 

Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey i 

Rev.  L.  Borissow     I 

Mr.  E.  Brown i 

Rev.  C.  Butler i 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bumpsted  2 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bulstrode    i 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bryant 

Prof.  Cayley 2 

Mrs.  Cayley 2 

Miss  E.  Carr    

Mrs.  Carver i 

Mr.  G.  R.  Carpenter  

Mr.  E.  Cash 

Mr.  W.  Chawner     i 

Rev.  F.  H.  Chase   i 

Rev.  A.  T.  Chapman i 

Mr.  C.  J.  Clay 2 

Miss  Clough  (the  late) 10 

Clare  College    3 

Mr.  R.  S.  Conway  i 

Messrs.  Coote  and  Warren...  2 

Mr.  F.  Cole 

Prof.  Creighton     I 

Rev.  A.  Caldecott   i 

Mrs.  Darwin 6 

Miss  Darwin 2 

Prof.  Darwin    2 

Mr.  H.  Darwin    I 

Downing  College 4 

Rev.  B.  H.  Drury    

The  Master  of  Emmanuel  ...  i 

Emmanuel  College  5 

Messrs.  Ellison  and  Burrows  I 

Dr.  Ferrers   i 

Mr.  Fawssett    

Mr.  H.  S.  Foxwell 2 


£  s.  d. 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

n 

6 
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0 

5 
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I 
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0 

I 

0 

I 
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I 

0 

0 
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2 

0 

I 
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2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

I 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Mr.  T.  M.  Francis 4 

Mrs.  P'rancis I 

Dr.  Frost  i 

Rev.  H.  W.  Fulford   2 

Mr.  W.  Fulford   

Mrs.  Gibson I 

Miss  Gladstone I 

Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook    i 

Mr.  H.  Gotobed  i 

Mr.  H.  C.  Goodhart   i 

Rev.  C.  E.  Graves  2 

Mr.  J.  Greaves 2 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gmiston    i 

Rev.  H.  Hall   ...  2 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hall  

Miss  Hall I 

Mr.  B.  E.  Hammond 20 

Miss  Hargood  

Mrs.  Harper 

Miss  Harwood I 

Mr.  C.  E.  Haskins  2 

Mr.  T.  Hastie I 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hattersley    i 

Mr.  R.  D.  Archer-Hind 2 

Dr.  Hort   10 

Mr.  S.  N.  Holmden    i 

Mr.  T.  F.  C.  Huddleston  ...  4 

Baron  von  Hugel i 

Prof  Hughes     i 

Mr.  A.  P.  Humphry   i 

Sir  G.  Humphry 2 

Dr.  Jackson 2 

Prof  Jebb 4 

Mr.  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson i 

The  Master  of  .St.  John's    ...  i 

Mr.  H.  Johnson  

Mrs.  E.  Jones  i 

Dr.  Keynes  2 

Mrs.  Keynes  2 

Dr.  Kenny    i 

The  Misses  Kennedy  2 

The  Provost  of  King's 2 

Mr.  J.  N.  Langley  i 

Mrs.  Latham     2 

Prof.  Lewis i 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lias i 

Hon.  Mrs.  Linskill 

Mr.  J.  Lincolne   


s. 
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£  s.  d. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Lock  i     o     o 

Rev.  T.  G.  Lushington  2     2     o 

Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton   lo     6 

Dr.  MacAlister     300 

Mr.  A.  Macintosh    10     6 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Bowes  I      I     o 

Messrs.  Laurie  and  McConnal  10     o 

Capt.  Manning 5     ° 

Prof.  Marshall 660 

Mr.  P.  T.  Main   i      i     o 

Miss  Mason  10     o 

Rev.  P.  H.  Mason  10     o 

Mr.  P.  R.  McDougall 200 

Mr.  J.  Mills 5     o 

Mrs.  Miller  3     I     ^ 

Miss  Miller   1     o     o 

Mrs.  AloUison  i     i     o 

Mr.  C.  H.  Monro    200 

Mr.  F.  Morley 5     o 

Mr.  E.J.  Mortlock i      i     o 

Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray i      i     o 

Mr.  F,  W.  H.  Myers  440 

Mr.  J.  Neal  10     o 

Mr.  F.  H.  Neville  i     5     o 

Mr.  J.  E.  Nixon  .  10     o 

Rev.  T.  H.  Orpen  4     4     o 

Miss  Owers   5     o 

Aiiss  Page i     o     o 

The  Master  of  Pembroke    ...  I      i     o 

Pembroke  College   3     3     o 

Madam  Pertz        I      i     o 

Miss  A.  J.  Pertz  i      i     o 

Miss  L.  Pertz   I      i     o 

IMr.  A.  G.  Peskett  i     i     o 

Peterhouse    3     3     o 

Rev.  R.  St.  J.  Parry  i      i     o 

Mrs.  Parkinson     i     o     o 

Mrs.  Phelps 10     6 

Rev.  S.  G.  Ponsonby 10     6 

Dr.  Postgate 2     2     o 

Rev.  C.  H.  Prior i     i     o 

Mr.  G.  \V.  Prothero    2     2     o 

Queens'  College   2     o     o 

Mr.  J.  Rae    100 

Mrs.  Raynes 10     o 

Miss  Rhodes i      10 

Rev.  E.  S.  Roberts i     i     o 

Mr.  A.  R.  Ropes 220 

Rev.  A.  Rose   i      i     o 


Dr.  Routh I 

Mr.  A.  Rutter 

Mr.  Sadd  i 

Dr.  Sandys    4 

Mr.  A.  Sedgwick     2 

Mrs.  Selwyn  (the  late) i 

Mr.  \V.  N.  Shaw i 

Col.  Sherlock   

Mr.  G.  Shippey 

Sidney  College 4 

Rev.  H.  Smith 2 

Dr.  Stanton  3 

Rev.  A.  W.  Streane    

Mr.  R.  Sturton i 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sturton    

Rev.  R.  B.  Somerset  (the  late)  i 

Mrs.  Sykes    i 

Mr.  W.  R.  Smith    i 

Mr.  J.  Talbot   

Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor  2 

Mr.  J.  R.  Tanner i 

Mr.  E.  S.  Thompson 4 

Mr.  A.  A.  Tilley 2 

The  Master  of  Trinity 2 

Trinity  College 10 

The  Master  of  Trinity  Hall..  4 

Mr.  J.  Vail   I 

Dr.  Verrall 2 

Sir  T.  Wade 4 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Walker i 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wallis 2 

Rev.  F.  Wallis i 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wallis  

Dr.  Ward a 

Mr.  J.  C.  Watt    i 

Miss  E.  Welsh 6 

Mr.  W.  Welsh 2 

Mr.  J.  Webb     

Mr.  G.  E.  Wherry 2 

Mrs,  Whichello    

Mr.  G.  Whitmore    i 

Sir  R.  and  Lady  Wilson 2 

Mrs.  Wiles    

Mr.  J.  P.  Wiles   

Mr.  A.  Worthy    

Mr.  S.  L.  Young i 


£    s.  d. 
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£ll^   10    6 


DONATIONS. 

October  ist,  1890,  to  December  31st,  1891. 


jC      S.     d. 

Mr.  E.  Abbott 300 

Prof.  Adams  (the  late) 500 

Mrs.  Adams 500 

Anon 10     o     o 

Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson    i     o     o 

Caius  College    25     o     o 

Caius  College  Offertory  2     2     o 

Christ's  College    ...  5     5     o 

Mr.  W.  Chawner 500 

Mr.  C.  J.  Clay i     i     o 

Corpus  College 3     3     o 

Contribution  Box 14     6 

M.  E.  C 10     o 

Miss  Darwin 500 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Darwin    ...  5     o    o 

St.  Edward's  Offertory    3     211 

Mr.  H.  T.  Francis  i     i     o 

Dr.  Frost  500 

Mr.  E.  J.  Gross   700 

Mr.  H.  Gotobed 500 

Mr.  B.  E.  Hammond 900 

Mr.  Headlam   100 

Mr.  W.  Hicks  10    o 

Rev.  E.  Hill 300 

Mrs.  Howard    i     o     o 

St.  John's  College    500 

King's  College 500 


L    s.  d. 

Mrs.  Lawrence 2     6 

Miss  Lilley,  Collected  by   ...  2  10    o 

Prof.  Liveing    5     *-•    ^ 

Magdalene  College  5     o     o 

Mrs.  MacMichael     2     6 

Mr.  P.  T.  Main  220 

Mrs.  Mead    2     o 

Miss  Miller   200 

Mrs.  Miller   200 

Mrs.  Mollison  i     i     o 

Mrs.  Morgan i     o    o 

Mr.  H.  F.  Newall  500 

Prof.  Newton   300 

Mrs.  Phelps 2     6 

Miss  Phelps  2     6 

Prof.  Skeat ..  500 

Mrs.  Somerset  500 

Mrs.  Todhunter   500 

Trinity  Hall 300 

Lady  Wade  I     o    o 

Mr.  J.  C.  Watt    3     3     O 

Mrs.  Wilson i     o    o 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  10    o 

£^1S     7     5 


PE]^sio:^s. 


Pensioners  and  Donors. 

No.   I  : 

Mrs.  Miller  i 

Mrs.  Todhunter   i 

Mrs.  Parkinson    i 

Mrs.  Somerset i 

Mrs.  Smith i 

Mrs.  Leeson 

Miss  Mason  i 

Miss  Page 

Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes  

Mr.  W.  Bond  i 

No.  2  : 

Harwood  (r) 6  10 


19 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

13 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

19 

6 

6 

0 

Pensioners  and  Donors. 

No.  3: 

Papworth  (r)    2  12     6 

Scotcher  (r) 2  12     6 

Wealthy  (r) 2  12     6 

No.  4 : 

Sisters  (r) 18     6 

No.  5: 

Mr.  Pemberton    540 

No.  6: 

A.  Holder  (r)  2  19     o 

E.  Holder  (r)  340 

J.  Holder  (r)    380 

Mr.  Thornely   i   19    o 


(R)  Indicates  a  Relative  of  the  Applicant. 
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Pensioners  and  Donors. 

£ 

No.  7  : 

Bishop  Philpott  (the  late)        I 

Sir  T.  Wade i 

Rev.  T.  Gwatkin 

Mrs.  Skeat    

Mrs.  Bensly  

Madam  and  Misses  Pertz.. 

Mrs.  Sykes    I 

Mr.  Gotobed 

Rev.  H.  Hall   i 

Mr.  Holmden   I 

Mrs.  Mollison    

No.  S: 

E.  Mason  (r)    2 

No.  9  : 

L.  Peddle  (R)   3 


o 

o 

o 

o 

lO 

o 

lO 

o 

5 

o 

lO 

o 

13 

o 

lO 

o 

13 

o 

13 

o 

i6 

6 

12 
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Pensioners  and  Donors. 


jC    s.   d. 
IX     o 


No.  10 : 

Rev.  C.  Butler 

No.  II  : 

Sir  R.  and  Lady  Wilson...     i    12     6 
No.  12  : 

J.  Woollard  (r)    6  10     o 


Pension  Fund  : 
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TIME-TABLE 


AND 


OUTLINE   OF  LECTURES 


WITH 


REFERENCES  FOR  READING  AND  SYLLABUSES  OF 
THE  COURSES  ON  EDUCATION. 


CAMBRIDGE   SUMMER   MEETING,    1896. 

The  Meeting  will  be  opened  on  the  Evening  of  Thursday 
July  30,  at  8.30,  when  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  D.D., 
Master  of  Trinity  College^  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Two  chapters 
in  the  Life  of  William  Pitt  the  Son." 

The  general  purpose  of  the  courses  and  single  lectures  to  be 
delivered  will  be  to  illustrate  evolutionar}^  growth,  and  some  will 
deal  with  influences  that  have  affected  and  moulded  national  life. 

The  scheme  of  work  will  comprise 

A.  A  general  course  on  "The  Influence  of  Greece  and 
Rome  on  Modern  Life,"  which  it  is  hoped  all  the  students  will 
attend  ; 

B.  Full  courses,  usually  of  twelve  lectures  and  classes,  in 
different  departments  of  study  ; 

C.  Laboratory  demonstrations  in  certain  sciences'; 

D.  Short  courses  of  two  or  three  lectures  and  single 
lectures  upon  topics  of  general  and  special  interest ; 

E.  Several  short  courses  and  single  lectures  on  Education 
designed  specially  for  teachers. 

The  general  course  will  consist  of  lectures  on  each  of  the 
following,  viz. :  The  Influence  on  Modern  Life  of  Greek  Literature, 
Greek  Art,  Greek  Philosophy,  Roman  Literature,  Roman  Civili- 

^  The  Syndicate  have  decided  to  accept  work  in  the  laboratory  courses  in  lieu 
of  requirement  (ii)  in  the  Alternative  Scheme  for  Sessional  Certificate  (Regiihitioiis 
for  Certificates,  p.  7),  so  that  students  who  obtain  a  terminal  Certificate  in  the 
Session  1895 — 6,  pass  in  the  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Higher  Local  Examina- 
tion in  June  1896,  and  complete  the  work  in  the  laboratory  course  in  the  subject 
at  the  Summer  Meeting,  will  be  entitled  to  the  Sessional  Certificate. 
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zation,  and  Roman  Law.  One  lecture  will  be  given  every  full 
working  morning  at  9. SO  o'clock,  beginning  on  Aug.  3,  and  several 
Lecturers  will  take  part  in  the  course. 

In  each  of  the  main  departments  of  study  the  courses  of 
lectures  will  extend  over  the  whole  period,  but  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  are  unable  to  stop  more  than  half 
the  time  the  arrangement  of  the  work  will  be  such  that  students 
will  be  able  to  profit  by  attending  a  part  only  of  the  course. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  Laboratory  Demonstrations  cannot 
be  announced  until  it  is  known  how  many  students  propose  to 
undertake  such  work,  and  which  of  the  subjects  they  desire. 

The  Syndics  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  Candidates  for 
the  Sessional  Certificate  in  Honours  to  the  facilities  for  studying 
in  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums  afforded  by  the  Summer 
Meeting. 

There  will  be  a  Reading  and  Reception  Room  at  Fitzwilliam 
Hall,  Trumpington  Street,  which  will  be  open  on  week-days. 
Books  relating  to  the  subjects  of  the  courses  will  be  placed  in  the 
Senate  House  which  will  be  open  for  purposes  of  study. 

Ladies  wishing  for  information  as  to  any  arrangement  during 
the  Meeting  are  requested  to  apply  to  a  member  of  the  Ladies' 
Committee  (distinguished  by  wearing  a  light  blue  bow). 

On  arrival  in  Cambridge  students  are  requested  to  verify  their 
names  and  permanent  addresses  in  the  Register,  and  add  their 
Cambridge  addresses.  The  Register  will  be  found  at  the  Recep- 
tion Room,  Fitzwilliam  Hall,  Trumpington  Street. 

A.  General  Course  on  the  Influence'  of  Greece  and 
Rome  on  Modern  Life.     [Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Frid.  at  9.30.] 

1.)  C.  Waldstein,  Litt.D., 

y  Influence  of  Greek  Art.  Slade     Professor    of 

2.)  Fine  Art. 

3.  Influence  of  Greek  Mythology.  Miss    Jane    Harrison, 

Hon.   LL.D.   (Aber- 
/  deen). 

4.  Influence  of  Greek  Thought.  A.     J.     Grant,    M.A., 

King's  College. 


A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College. 


The  lessons  of  Greek  and  Rotnan  Literature. 

5.  The    control    of   the    imagination  :    Horner,^ 

Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Virgil. 

6.  The  conti'ol  of  the  emotions :  Sophocles,  Plato, 

Demosthenes. 

7.  The  control  of  language  :  Euripides,  Horace, 

Ovid. 

8.  The    conti'ol    of    language    (continued),      (i) 

The  force  of  symmetry :  Cicero,     (ii)  The 
force  of  variety :  Tacitus.  ) 

9.  Roman  Law  and  the  Society  of  Nations.  Rev.   T.  J.   Lawrence, 

M.A.,     LL.D.,     late 
Fellow  of  Down.  Coll. 
10.     The  Romans  in  Britain.  1  H.    E.    Maiden,    M.A., 

IL     Roman  influence  on  Continental  Civilization.  J      Trinity  Hall. 

12.  Greek  and  Roman  Influences  on  the  Coinage)  W.  Ridgeway,  M.A., 
and  Commerce  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern)-  Disney  Professor  of 
times.  )     Archaeology. 

Books  that  may  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  course  : 

Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias. 

Collignon  and  Harrison's  Manual  of  Greek  Mythology  in  relation  to  Art. 
(Grevel.) 

A.  H.  Retiscus'  The  Gods  of  Olympos.  Translated  by  K.  A.  Raleigh. 
(Fisher  L^nwin.) 

L.  F.  Farnell's  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Clarendon 
Press.) 

J.  G.  Frazei-'s  The  Golden  Bough.     2  vols.     (Macmillan.) 

Harrison  and  Verrall's  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 
(Introductory   Essay.)     (Macmillan.) 

Gardner  and  Jevons'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities.  (Griflin.)  Chapters 
by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  on  Greek  Religion. 

JebVj's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature. 

Mahaffy's  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

Mackail's  History  of  Latin  Literature. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  Book  ix. 

Pindar's  Olympia  (transl.  E.  Myers). 

Plato's  Gorgias. 

Virgil's  JEneid,  Books  iv.  and  vi. 

Euripides  Hippolytus  (transl.  A.  S.  Way). 

Cicerc)'s  Pro  lege  Manilia  and  Pro  Murena. 

Coote's  Romans  in  Britain. 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe. 


College. 


Christ's  College. 


B.     Full  Courses^     [Mond.,  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Frid.  at  11.] 

An   informal  class  will  be  held  after  each  lecture  in  which  the  lecturers  will 
discuss  difficulties  with  the  students  and  answer  questions. 

I.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe. 

The  German  Emjnre. 

1.  The  German  Problem.     Austria  and  Prussia  in^ 

1859.     The  Prussian  Army.  ! 

2.  Schleswig-Holstein.  |  J.  W.  Headlam,  M.A., 

3.  The  War  of  1866.  )-     late  Fellow  of  King's 

4.  The  causes  of  the  War  of  1870. 

5.  Gravelotte  and  Sedan. 

6.  The  Foundation  of  the  Empire. 

The  Unification  of  Italy,  with  notes  on  France,  1846 — 1870. 

7.  The  Italian  Question  and  Pius  IX.  (1846—1848).  >( 

8.  France  and  the  Roman  Republic  (1848 — 1849).    j 

9.  Cavour  and   the  Revival  of  Sardinia  (1849 —    j     tt    p^gg     j^j;  a 

1855).     '  II  Risorgimento.' 

10.  Napoleon  III.  and  Italy  (1858—1860). 

II.  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand. 
12.     The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Books  that  may  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  course  : 

FyfFe's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  vols.  il.  and  in.     (Cassell.) 
Rose's  Century  of  Continental  History.     (Stanford.) 
Lowe's  Life  of  Bismarck. 

Countess  Caesaresco's  Liberation  of  Italy.     (Seeley  &  Co.) 
Probyn's  History  of  Modern  Italy. 
Maurice's  Revolutions  of  1848. 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott's  Makers  of  Italy.     (Macmillan.) 

And  when  published  Headlam's  Foundation  of  the  German  Eminre. 
(Pitt  Press.) 

11.  Studies   in   connection  with   the  Early  History  of  English 
Poetry. 

Old  English  Poetry. 

1.  English  Poetry  before  the  Conquest.  )    '    ,    .  ,,        '  /-,  i,'     ' 
o     rpi,               1      ■        ft     .u    n            ^  I      Christ's         College, 

2.  The  re-awakennig  after  the  Conquest.  Y      ^^   .        .,      _     , 
_,,.,_,,      /I,     TTT  1  1    Tvr      1  Lniversity  Lecturer 

3.  English  Bards  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  .     _     ,.  / 

°  )       m  English. 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  courses  as  well  as  the  Laboratory  demonstra- 
tions C  will  be  delivered  at  the  same  hour  so  that  no  student  can  attend  more  than 
one. 


5. 
6. 


The  Influence  of  Celtic  upon  Medieval  Romance 

The  histoi'ical   condition   under  which    Celtic  \ 

and  Medieval  Romance  assumed  shape. 
The  kinship  of  subject-matter  and  treatment.      >- 
The    Ideals    of   adventurous    knighthood   and 
independent  womanhood.  ■' 


Alfred  Nutt,  author  of 
"The  Grail  Legend," 
"The  Celtic  Para- 
dise," &c. 


The  Influence  of  Italian  Vernacular   Literature   on    English 
during  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

7.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  Italian  '^ 

vernacular  literature  on  Chaucer's  writings. 
Chaucer  and  Boccaccio :  Chaucer  and  Dante : 
significance  of  his  apparent  indifference  to 
Petrarch's  poetry. 

8.  Relation  of  the  Comjiany  of  Courtly  Makers  to 

Italian  literature:  how  and  to  what  extent 
our  literature  in  various  forms  and  branches 
was  affected  by  that  influence. 

9.  Brief  sketch  of  the  relation  of  our  Elizabethan 

literature  generally  to  that  of  Italy — The  novel, 
the  pastoi'al  romance,  the  sonnet,  the  canzone, 
lyric — how  affected : — three  points  chosen  for 
special  discussion,  (a)  influence  of  the  Italian 
Di-ama  of  the  Renaissance  on  the  English 
Romantic  Drama :  {b)  relation  of  Spenser  to 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  (c)  influence  of  the  Italian 
historians  on  the  English  and  on  the  ethics 
of  our  literature  generally. 


J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.,  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Lec- 
turer to  the  London 
Society  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  L'niversity 
Teaching. 


Books  that  may  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  course  : 

Stopford  Brooke's  Early  English  Literature.     (Macmillan.) 
Ten  Brink's  English  Literature.     (Bell.) 
Morley's  English  Writers,  Vols,  i.— vi.     (Cassell.) 
A.  Nutt's  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

„         The  Voyage  of  Bran. 
Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition,  vols.  II. — IV. 
O'CuiTy's  Lectures  on  the  M.S.  Material  for  the  History  of  Ireland. 
Joyce's  Short  History  of  Ireland. 
Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  Book  i. 
Hyde's  Story  of  Early  Gaelic  Literature. 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  Essai  de  Mythologie  Celtique. 

„        L' Epopee  Celtique. 
Walter's  Das  alte  Wales. 
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Villemarque's  Legeiule  de  Merlin. 
Stephen's  Literature  of  the  Kyniry,  2nd  ed. 
Lady  Guest's  Translation  of  the  Mabinogion,  1st  ed. 
Elton's  Origins  of  English  History,  2nd  ed. 
Seebohm's  Welsh  tribal  Comimmities. 
Olden's  History  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Newell's  History  of  the  Welsh  Church. 

Malory's   Morte  d'Arthttr  ed.    Sommer   or  Rhys'  adaptation.      (Camelot 
Classics.) 

Freeman's  Norman  Conquest. 
]\Iiss  Norgate's  England  under  the  Angeoins. 
Gaston  Paris,  Litte'rature  Franqaise  au  Moyen  Age. 
Rhys'  Celtic  Britain. 

,,      Lectures  on  Celtic  Heathendom.     (Hibbert  Lectures.) 

„      Arthurian  Legend. 

As  preparation  for  Mr  Collins'  lectures : 

The  Influence  of  the  Italian   Vernaczdar  Literature  on  English  during  the 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  students  should  read 
Chaucer's  Troilv^  and  Cressida. 
Surrey  and  Wyatt's  Poems. 
Sidney's  Arcadia. 


III.     Evolution. 

Evolution  of  Land  Areas  {Geology). 

\.     The   Processes   of  Geological   Evolution.      R.    D.    Roberts,   M.A.,   late 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  late  University  Lecturer  in  Geology. 

^      rr^^      T.    ■^  ■,■         r  .^      t^  • . •  i    t  ,  \  J. E.  Marr, M. A., F.R.S., 

2.  The  Biulding  of  the  British  Isles.  f  qt   T  h   ' 

3.  Evolution  of  the  Scenic  Features  of  the  Lake^      „  ,,         ,  tx  • 

„.  ,  .  ,  Coll.  and  University 

District.  ,     ^  ■     /-,     1 

)      Lecturer  in  Geology. 

The  Evolution  of  Living  Forms  {Biology). 

4.  History  of  the  theory  of  descent. 

5.  Xatiu'al  Selection. 

6.  The    evidence    from    Classification    and    Mor- 

phology. 

7.  The  evidence  from  Paleontology. 

8.  The  evidence  from  Embryology  and  Rudimen- 

tary Organs.  / 

9.  The  evidence  from  Geographical  Distribution. 


E.   A.    Parkyn,   M.A., 

Christ's  College. 


The  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art  {Anthropology). 

\  A.  C.   Haddon,   M.A., 

10.  The  Materials  of  which  Patterns  are  made.  Christ's  College,  Pro- 

11.  The  Eeasons  for  which  Objects  are  decorated.     V     fessor  of  Zoology  in 

1 2.  The  Lotus  and  its  Wanderings.  the  Royal  College  of 

/       Science,  Dublin. 

The  last  three  lectures  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  patterns  that  have  come  down  to 
us  have  an  individuality  and  a  life-history  which  can  be  studied 
quite  irrespectively  of  their  artistic  merit.  The  evolution  of 
patterns  has  many  analogies  with  that  of  animals,  and  deserves  to 
be  studied  in  a  scientific  manner  as  these  patterns  are  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  mankind. 

Books  that  may  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  course : 

Roberts'  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Geology.     (Miu-ray.) 
Jukes-Browne's  Building  of  the  British  Isles. 

Papers  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Country,  by  J.  E.  Marr  in  the  Joiirnals 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Geological  Societies. 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species. 

„         Descent  of  Man. 

„         Variation  of  Animals  arid  Plants  under  Domestication. 
Life. 
Wallace's  Darwinism. 

„  Natural  Selection. 

Romanes'  Darwin  and  after  Darwin. 

„         An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
Bateson's  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation. 

Haddon's  Evolution  in  Art :  as  illustrated  by  the  Life- Histories  of  Designs. 
(Contemporary  Science  Series,  Walter  Scott,  1895.) 

H  Balfour's  The  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art.     (Perceval  &  Co.,  1893.) 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie's  Egyptian  Decorative  Art.    (Methuen  &  Co.,  1895.) 
W.  H.  Goodyear's  The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus.     (Gilbert  «&;  Rivington.) 


C.     Laboratory  Demonstrations. 

Demonstrations  in  Botany  at  the  University  Laboratory. 

Twelve  lectures  and  Practical  Work.  W.  G.  P.  Ellis,  M.A.,  St 

Catharine'.s  College. 
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D.     Short  Courses  and  Single  Lectures. 

Short  Courses. 

I.     Anthropology :  The  Study  of  Man. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  iUustrate  the  methods  by 
means  of  which  we  study  mankind  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
problems  that  may  be  solved  by  this  study. 

Anthropology  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  workers  of  various  aptitudes,  and  the 
attention  of  students  will  be  specially  directed  to  those  branches 
of  enquiry  that  may  be  pursued  in  any  district. 

This  course  will  be  as  far  as  possible  illustrated  with  the 
lantern  and  will  consist  of  the  following  six  lectures : — 


'O 


A.  C.  Haddou,  M.A. 


1.  Introduction.    Measurements  and  their  import- ' 

ance  in  Anthropology. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  human  features. 

3.  The  Evokition  of  the  Cart. 

4.  Fairy-tales,  or  the  record  of  the   conflict  be- 

tween the  man   of  the  Stone  Age  and  the 
man  of  the  Metal  Age. 

5.  The  Singing  Games  of  Children  and  their  signi- 

ficance. 

6.  Sm'vivals  of  Paganism  in  Britain.  ^ 

Books  that  may  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  course : 

Various  works  on  Physical  Anthropology  such  as  Topinard's  Anthropology, 
Peschel's  The  Races  of  Man,  Keane's  Ethnology,  Isaac  Taylor's  The  Origin  of 
the  Aryans,  etc. 

E.  S.  Hartland's  The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales.  Contemp.  Sci.  Series.  Various 
books  of  Fairy  tales,  such  as  Jacob's  English  and  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  (D.  Nutt.) 
Curtin's  Tales  of  the  Irish  Fairies  (D.  Nutt),  etc. 

Mrs  Gomme's  The  Traditional  Games  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
(D.  Nutt,  1894.) 

Miss  Cox's  An  Introduction  to  Folk-lore.     (D.  Nutt,  1895.) 

G.  L.  Gomme's  Ethnology  in  Folk-lore.  Modern  Science  Series.  (Kegan, 
Paul  and  Co.,  1892.) 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  desire  to  continue  the  study, 
there  will  be  a  second  course  on  "The  effects  of  the  Environment  on 
Social  Evolution,"  consisting  of  the  following  lectures : — 
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y  A.  C.  Haddou,  M.A. 


1.  The  Indians  of  the  Amazons  as  illustrating  the  \ 

Life  of  Hunters. 

2.  The  Pastors  of  the  Steppes  and  the  Patriarchal 

Family. 

3.  The  Pastors  of  the  Deserts  and  the  Caravans. 

4.  The  Social  efiects  of  Agriculture. 

5.  The  Celts  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Clan. 

6.  The  Fisher-folk  of  North  Europe. 

II.     Some  Problems  of  Species  and  practical  methods  of  investi- 
gating them. 

The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  suggest  problems  for 
practical  investigation  to  those  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Natural  History  and  some  leisure  to  devote  to  such  pursuits.  The 
subject  dealt  with  will  be  largely  entomological. 


Six  lectm'es. 

III.  The  Great  Days  of  Sj)ain. 
Three  lectm-es. 

IV.  Velasquez  and  his  Successors. 
Three  lectures. 

V.  The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 

with  illustrations  from  East  Anglia. 

Two  lectures. 

VI.  Some  Shakespearean  Studies. 
Three  lectures. 


"W.  Bateson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 


H.  J.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
M.A.,  King's  College. 


E.  E.  Fry,  B.A.,  King's 
College. 


J.  R.  Tanner,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College. 


W.  Bentinck  Smith, 
B.A.,  Christ's  Col- 
lege. 


VII.  A  class  in  Astronomy  ("The  Sun")  will  be  held  by  H.  H. 
Champion,  B.A.,  King's  College,  and  a  class  in  Political 
Economy  ("Wages,  with  special  reference  to  the  economic 
position  of  Woman")  by  Godfrey  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College. 
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Theological  Lectures. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity  Theological 
Lectures  have  been  arranged  on  the  following  plan,  and  will  be 
open  to  all  Students. 

The  Principle  of  Development  as  seen  in  : — 

i.       Progress   of  Old   Testament  Revelation,  Rev.    H.  E. 
Ryle,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity ; 

ii.      Early    History    of    Christian    Doctrine,    Rev.    V.    H. 

Stanton,  D.D.,  Ely  Professor  of  Divinity ; 
iii.    Early    History    of    Christian    Institutions,    Rev.    J. 

Armitage   Robinson,  D.D.,  Norrisian    Professor   of 

Divinity. 


Miscellaneous  Lectures. 


Subjects, 

William  Pitt  the  Son. 


Lecturers. 
The   Master  of  Trinity  (Dr 

Montagu  Butler). 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Alexander  Macalister,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Registrary 
to     the     University,     late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A., 
Fellow    of    Gonville     and 
Caius  College. 
Graham  Wallas,  M.  A.,  Corpus 

Christi  College,  Oxford. 
A.    J.    Grant,    M.A.,   King's 
College. 
Alan  de  Walsingham  and  his  work  at  Ely  as      The  Very  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs, 

Sacrist,  Prior,  and  Builder.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Building  Trades  in      The   Rev.    W.    Cunningham, 
the  Middle  Ages.  j  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

/  of  Trinity  College. 

Colours  of  the  Skies.  /  A.  W.  Clayden,  M.A.,  Christ's 

College. 


Swinburne  and  Morris. 
The  Peopling  of  Europe. 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Libraries. 

The  Wanderings  of  an  Atom. 

The  History  of  a  Town. 
Richelieu. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Map  of  Africa.  H.  Yule  Oldham,  M.A.,  Uni- 

versity  Lectiu'er   on   Geo- 
graphy. 

Roman  Law  and  Modern  legal  systems.  G.H.Emmott,M. A.,  Professor 

of  Law  in  Johns  Hopkins 
L^niversity,  Baltimore. 

The  Tissues:    a  Study  in  the   Evolution  of      The     Master     of     Downing 
the   Structui-al    Elements    of   the   Animal  (Dr  Hill). 

Body. 

Matthew  Arnold.  D.  M.    Panton,    M.A.,    Gon- 

ville  and  Caius  College. 

Riverside  Flowers.  H.     de     Havilland,      M.A., 

Peterhouse. 

Beowulf.  '  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.,  Christ's 

College. 


E.     Lectures  on  Education. 

Short  Courses  ox  Education. 

L     THE   TEACHING   OF   MODERN   LANGUAGES   WITH   SPECIAL 
REFERENCE   TO   GERMAN   (Two  Lectures). 

Karl  Breul,  Litt.D.,  King's  College,  L'niversity  Lecturer  in  German. 

The  following  hooks  will  be  referred  to  in  these  Lectures. 

C.  Colbeck.  On  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  theory  and  practice. 
Two  lecture.s.     Cambridge.     1887. 

W.  H.  Widgery.     The  teaching  of  languages  in  schools.     London.     1888. 

Michel  Bre'al.  De  I'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes.  Conferences 
faites  aux  etudiants  en  lettres  de  la  Sorboime.     Paris.     1893. 

Wilhelm  Victor  (Quousque  tandem).  Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  um- 
kehren.     Heilbronn.     1882.     21886. 

Felix  Franke.  Die  praktische  Spracherlernung  auf  Grund  der  Psycho- 
logic und  der  Physiologie  der  Sprache  dargestellt.     Leipzig.     ^1890. 

Stephan  Waetzoldt.  Die  Aufgalie  des  neusprachlichen  L^nterrichts  und 
die  Vorbildung  der  Lehrei'.     Berlin.     1892. 

Karl  Breul.  The  training  of  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages. 
Lecture  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  printed  in  the  Educational  Times, 
May,  1894.  Reprinted,  with  additions,  in  Die  Neueren  Sprachen  ll.  7  and  8. 
1895. 

Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  by  A.  M.  Elliot,  Calvin  Thomas,  and 
others.     Boston,  U.S.A.     1894. 
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Tl^.  Munch  and  F.  Glauning.  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzosischeii 
und  englischen  Unterrichts.     Miinchen.     1895. 

Ernst  Laas.  Der  deutsche  Unterricht  auf  hoheren  Lehranstalten.  Ein 
kritisch-orgaiiisatorischer    Versuch.     Berlin.    1872.    ^1886  (by  J.  Imelmann). 

Rudolf  Lehmann.  Der  deutsche  UnteiTicht.  Eine  Methodik  fur  hohere 
Lehranstalten.     Berlin.     1890. 

Rudolf  Hildehrand.  Vom  deutschen  Sprachunterricht  in  der  Schule. 
Fom-th  edition.     Leipzig  and  Berlin.     1890. 

Karl  Breid.  A  handy  bibliographical  guide  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  of  German. 
London.     1895. 

Periodicals*. 

Modern  Language  Notes,  edited  by  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  and  others. 
Baltimore. 

Revue  de  I'enseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  edited  by  A.  Wolfromm. 
Paris. 

Le  mattre  phone'tique,  ed.  Paul  Passy.     Paris. 

Archiv  fiir  das  Btudium  der  Neueren  Sprachen  und  Litteraturen,  started  by 
L.  Herrig,  now  edited  by  A.  Tohler  and  A.  Brandl.     Braunschweig. 

Die  Neueren  Sprachen.  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  neusprachlichen  Unterricht, 
mit  einem  Beiblatt  Phonetische  Studien,  edited  by  W.  Victor.     Marburg. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  den  deutschen  Unterricht,  edited  by  Otto  Lyon.     Leipzig. 

Verhandlungen  der  deutschen  Neuphilologentage.     Hannover. 


IL     THE   STUDY   OF   CHILDREN   (Four  Lectures). 

J.  Welton,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Lecturer  on  Education  at 

the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Lecture  I.  Method  of  Child  Study.  Psychological  and  pedagogical 
importance  of  Child  Study. — General  character  of  Scientific  Observation, 
and  its  applicability  to  Child  Study. — Difficulties  and  limitations  of  Child 
Study. — Necessary  qualifications  of  those  who  would  undertake  Child  Study. 

Lecture  II.  Present  Position  of  Child  Study.  A  general  review  of  the 
results  already  obtained  and  their  pedagogical  bearing. — Indication  of  direc- 
tions in  which  further  results  are  specially  needed. 

*For  details  see  K.  Breul,  Bibliographical  Guide.     Chapter  I. 
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Francis  Warner,  M.D.  (London),  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.C.S.,  Physician  to  the 

London  Hospital. 

Lecture  III.  ObsenKition  of  children.  AYhat  to  look  at  and  what  we  may- 
see. — Description  of  observations.^Form ;  proportions ;  general  make  of  body. 
— The  head  and  features :  common  defects. — Nutrition  and  health. 

Postures  and  movements  as  signs  of  brain  conditions.  Balance  of  head ; 
the  face;  expression. — Frowning,  smiling,  grimaces,  habits. — The  eye-move- 
ments. Balance  of  hands ;  postures  in  the  nervous  and  the  weak  ;  finger 
twitches ;  symmetry  of  balance ;  general  attitude  ;  the  spine. 

Lecture  IV.  Study  of  observations  and  descriptions.  Study  children  and 
train  ourselves.  Control  of  brain  through  eye  and  ear. — Imitation. — Intelli- 
gence.— Fatigue. — Nervousness. — Defects  of  speech. — Normal  healthy  children. 
— Dull  and  backward  pupils. — Children  who  are  nervous  and  delicate. — Com- 
parison of  boys  and  girls. — Physical  exercises  as  a  means  of  brain  training; 
sense  of  weight ;  size ;  number. — Education  and  training. 

Based  on  observation  of  100,000  children  examined  in  schools. 

A  Demonstration  will  also  be  given  by  Dr  Warner. 

As  supplementing  this  course  of  lectures  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  Principal  of 
the  Cambridge  Teachers'  College,  will  describe  the  practical  observation  of 
children  which  has  been  carried  on  at  the  College  for  several  years,  illustra- 
ting the  description  with  some  of  the  written  observations  of  the  students. 

Books  that  may  be  read  in  connexion  with  this  course : 

The  various  numbers  of  The  Pedagogal  Seminary,  edited  by  Dr  S.  Hall. 
Tracy's  Psychology  of  Childhood. 
Preycr's  The  Mind  of  the  Child.     2  vols. 
Preyer's  Mental  Development  of  the  Child. 
Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood. 

Dr  Francis  Warner's  The  Children — How  to  study  them.  F.  Hodgson, 
Farringdon  Street.     Is.  6cZ. 

Dr  Francis  Warner's  Mental  Faculty.  Cambridge  University  Press.  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  Cambridge  University.     4s.  Qd. 

Eeport  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of 
Childhood.  With  particular  references  to  children  of  defective  constitution ; 
and  with  recommendations  as  to  Education  and  Training.  Based  on  100,000 
children  examined  in  Schools.  Published  at  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret 
Street,  W.     2s.  (id. 

Prof.  J.  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood.     Longmans. 

Dr  Shuttleworth's  Mentally  deficient  Children.  4s.  H.  K.  Lewis, 
136,  Gower  Street. 
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III.     THE    FIRST    PRINCIPLES    OF    EDUCATION   ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  TEACHING  OF  HERBART  AND  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY. 

By  J.  J.  FiNDLAY,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors'  Training  College. 


Note.  The  main  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  assist  teachers  towards  a 
more  systematic  study  of  the  various  topics  embraced  in  the  science  of  Educa- 
tion. The  lecturer  udll  pass  in  review  over  a  wide  field,  not  seeking  to  exhaust 
any  single  topic,  hut  to  bring  into  relief  the  leading  principles  on  ivhich,  in  his 
opinion,  the  pursuit  of  Education  shotdd  he  conducted. 

LECTURE  I. 

The  Teacher's  Aim. 

A.  Introd^iction. — The  necessity  for  a  clear  analysis  of  the  various  tojiics 
embraced  in  the  study  of  Education.  The  following  statement,  or  definition, 
of  Education  offered  as  a  starting  point. 

The  adult  portion  of  the  community,  organized  in  the  forms  of  the  Family, 
the  State  (local  or  imperial),  the  Chui-ch  and  other  voluntary  associations, 
seeks  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  rising  generation.  This  it  seeks  to 
do  by  the  emjjloyment  of  certain  deliberate  modes  of  influence,  as  an  addition 
to  the  inevitable  influences  of  circumstance  and  environment  that  operate 
upon  all  human  life.  These  specific  influences  are  called  Education,  and 
those  who  exercise  them  are  called  Teachers. 

Hence  three  branches  of  inquiry : 

(i)     The  Aim,  or  End,  of  Education. 

(ii)  The  Administration  of  Education : — the  task  of  the  Family,  the 
State  etc.,  before  the  teacher  approaches  his  pupil.  (This  we  shall  not 
further  consider.) 

(iii)  The  Conduct  or  Practice  of  Education  : — the  task  set  before 
the  Teacher. 

B.  The  Aim  of  Education,  (i)  Our  conception  of  the  aim  should 
correspond  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  humanity,  with  the  facts  of 
child -nature,  with  the  practice  of  the  best  teachers. 

(ii)  The  ideal  standpoint  taken  by  Arnold  ("Moral  Thoughtfulness") 
and  by  Herbart  ("  Erziehender  Unterricht"  i.e.  Instruction  that  makes  for 
character).  Contrast  with  Bain: — we  cannot  accept  "the  develojjment  of 
faculty"  or  "the  acquirement  of  knowledge"  as  an  accurate  account  of  the 
teacher's  function. 
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C.  Readjustment  of  the  ideal  conception  since  the  days  of  Arnold. 

(i)  The  child  to  be  educated  as  a  child  (Froebel)  in  its  present 
environment. 

(ii)  But  also,  its  futiu-e  environment  should  be  kept  in  mind.  (The 
'Technical'  aim.- — Compare  pp.  130 — 2,  Royal  Commission  Report.) 

(iii)  The  child  should  be  educated  to  act,  as  well  as  to  think  and  to 
feel.  Modes  of  action  are  formed  into  habits  only  by  practice.  (The 
Kindergarten — Manual  Training.) 

D.  The  Educational  Ideal  tends  to  be  lowered: — by  the  operation  of 
various  forces  which  have  gained  strength  dming  the  last  half  century. 

E.  The  Teach&r''s  Responsihility : — 

(a)  Limited  solely  by  the  restrictions  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
pupils  : — Day  and  Boarding  School : — The  teacher  in  relation  to  Physical 
Education. 

(6)  His  ethical  ideal  will  not  (and  should  not)  transcend  the  ethical 
practice  of  his  age.  He  is  not  required  to  discover  new  ideals  of  life,  but 
to  reinforce  the  current  ideal  with  renewed  vigour.  Illustrations  from  the 
teaching  of  Economics  and  Civics. 

F.  The  Teachet's  Practice : — springing  out  of  his  aim. 

Familiar  objections  to  the  ideal  standpoint.  These  cannot  lessen  our 
responsibility  as  a  profession.  A  lofty  appreciation  of  this  responsibility 
may  be  united  to  a  modest  depreciation  of  our  own  powers. 

REFERENCES. 

Herbartian  Literature: — Rein,  Outline  of  Pedagogics  offers  a  synopsis 
of  the  whole  system.  Read  further  Felkin,  De  Garmo,  Ufer  (pubUshed  by 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Isbister). 

Stanley:  Life  of  Arnold,  Chapter  II L 

Findlay:  Dissertation — Zur  Entwickelung  des  hoheren  Schulwesens 
England  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  1893)  discusses  the  problems  raised  in  Section  D 
above. 


LECTURE    II. 

The  Teacher's  Personal  Influence. 

A.     Three  Divisions  of  Inquiry  concerned  in  the  Conduct  of  Education. 

(a)  Physical  Education  (so-called)— a  preliminary  basis  for  the  real 
work  of  the  teacher. 

(6)  Training  (Personal  Influence)— the  direct,  immediate  force  exercised 
on  the  pupil ; — in  contrast  with 
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(c)     Teaching — education   acting  through  some  medium   (a  branch   of 
instruction  or  occupation). 

Each  division  needs  to  be  discussed  in  relation,  firstly  to  the  unit,  the 
individual  child  ;  secondly  to  the  mass,  the  society  of  a  family,  a  class  or  a 
school. 

B.  Contrast  between  the  two  modes  of  Traiiwig : — by  Government  (Re- 
gierung),  by  Guidance  (Zucht).  Confusion  of  technical  terms  in  Anglo- 
Herbartian  literature. 

C.  Modes  of  exercising  Government : — in  normal  and  in  abnormal 
situations.  Government  during  lesson-hours.  Government  in  the  school 
society  (public-school  methods). 

D.  The  teacherh  power  in  Guidance.  Does  the  teacher  stand  in  loco 
parentis  1  Formal  lessons  in  religion  or  morals  cannot  take  the  j)lace  of 
personal  influence.  Opfortunity  for  the  exercise  of  influence  should  be 
afforded  :  especially  outside  of  the  classroom. 

E.  The  organization  of  Guidance — in  the  school  society  : 

(a)     In  the  classroom: — The  "Form"  system  and  the  "Set"  system 
contrasted. 

{b)     Out  of  school  hours.     The  "  Town  House "  plan  at  Clifton.     The 
corporate  life  of  school.     The  influence  of  the  young  upon  each  other. 

F.  Ttro  opposing  tendencies  at  the  present  day.  The  spirit  of  com- 
petition thwarts  the  true  aim  of  education.  Edward  Thring's  plea  for 
"  liberty  to  teach  "  needs  to  include  also  "  liberty  to  train." 

REFERENCES. 

The  Herbartian  Literature  as  before.  Add  on  the  Theory  of  Guidance, 
Herbarfs  Umriss  der  pad.  Vorlesungen  (Reclam's  Bibliothek) ;  Rein: 
Regierung,  Unterricht  u.  Zucht  (Vienna,  1883). 

On  Government :  Schulze,  Deutsche  Erziehung,  is  very  useful  (Leipzig, 
1893). 

On  English  public  schools :  Wiese,  German  Letters  on  English  Education 
(London,  1879);  Cotterill,  Suggested  Reforms  in  Public  Schools  (Blackwood, 
1885). 

A  number  of  minor  references  are  given  in  a  short  bibliography  in  The 
Educational  Times,  May,  1896. 


LECTURE   IIL 
The  Teacher's  Method. 
A.     Two  fields  of  inquiry  in  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

(a)  The  Materials.  (6)  The  Method.  Reform  in  Method  the  easier 
task  :  but,  yet,  a  right  method  demands  right  selection  and  correlation  of 
materials. 
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B.  The  Natitre  of  Method.  Xot  a  collection  of  devices,  but  of  princi- 
ples, based  upon  psychology,  i.e.  upon  our  observation  of  the  child's  mind, 
of  the  processes  by  which  knowledge  and  skill  are  required. 

Distinction  between  General  Method  and  Special  Method. 

C.  Tico  Hnds  of  Teaching  :  (i)  Branches  in  which  the  pupil  is  mainly 
engaged  in  thinking,  while  acti%'ity  is  subordinate  (Instruction),  (ii)  Branches 
in  which  the  pupil  aims  mainly  at  doing,  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  being 
subordinate  (Occupation). 

D.  Principles  common  to  both  kinds  of  Teaching  : 

(i)  Division  of  a  course  into  Sections  (Methodische  Einheiten)  : — Rein, 
pp.  140,  141. 

The  single  isolated  lesson  is  an  anomaly. 

(ii)     A   clearly-defined   purpose  (Ziel)   in   each   Section,    and   in   each 
separate  lesson. 

E.  The  Formal  Stages  of  Instruction,  as  elaborated  by  Ziller  and  Rein. 
Xot  a  mechanical  device,  but  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  inevitable 
natural  process. 

(a)  How  does   knowledge   grow   in   the   mind  1     Illustration   from   a 
child's  first  conceptions  of  number. 

(b)  The  first  stage  : — preparation  and  presentation. 

(c)  From  particulars  to  generals  : — comparison  and  formulation. 

(o?)    The  final  stage  : — from  generals  back  to  particulars.     Application, 
the  crown  of  all  instruction. 

F.  The  Acquirement  of  Skill.  Scanty  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
department  of  teaching.  Special  difficulties  attaching  to  the  acquirement 
of  foreign  languages. 

G.  Conclusion.  Teaching  is  not  accomplished  either  by  lecturing  or 
demonstrating,  but  by  guiding  the  pupil  to  think,  to  feel  and  to  act  by  his 
own  eflfoi-ts  :  the  teacher's  part  is  to  control  this  process. 

REFERENCES. 

Lange:  Apperception,  especially  pp.  200 — 245  (Isbister,  1894);  Holman, 
Introduction  to  Education  (Isbister,  1896). 

IV.     THE   APPLICATION   OF   PRINCIPLES   TO   PRACTICE,   WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE   MODEL    LESSONS   (Two  lectures). 

H.  HoLMAN,  M.A.,  H.M.I.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  late  Professor 
of  Education  at  the  University  College  of  Wales. 

Outline  of  the  Course.  The  aim  of  these  lectures  and  demonstrations  will 
be  to  discuss  and  exemplify  some  of  the  considerations  and  conditions  which 
must  be  attended  to  in  applying  principles  to  practice.  The  distinction 
between  principle  and  practice;  the  relation  between  the  science  of  education 

2—2 
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and  the  art  of  educating ;  things  to  be  taken  as  granted ;  matters  which  must 
be  ascertained;  materials  and  conditions  to  be  provided;  special  principles 
and  their  particular  applications — are  some  of  the  points  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  lectvu-es.  In  the  demonstration  lessons  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  show  how  the  rules  derived  from  the  above  considerations  may  be  more  or 
less  realised  in  actual  class  work.  ■  The  following  books  may  be  read  in 
connexion  with  this  course  :  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method  and  Holman's 
Inti'odiiction  to  Education  (both  published  by  Isbister  and  Co.). 

Some  Demonstration  Lessons  will  also  be  given  by  Mr  Sonnenschein. 

V.     THE   SCIENCE   OF   TEACHING   (Three  Lectures). 
By  De  WILHELM  EEIN,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jeua. 

N.B.     This  course  will  he  delivered  in  German. 

LECTURE   I. 
Development  and  Education.    (Entwicklung  und  Erziehung.) 

1.  As  the  problems  of  life  are  more  thoroughly  gi-asped,  a  greater 
interest  is  taken  by  the  people  in  matters  of  education.  Here  life  shows 
the  most  varied  tendencies,  which  is  to  prevail  ?  To  answer  this  question 
a  thorough  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  questions  of  education  is  necessary. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  stand  at  the  present  day. 

2.  The  development  of  education  shows,  in  all,  three  stages  : 

1.  The  standpoint  of  uncivilised  peoples.  Here  custom  and  habit 
alone  give  the  standai'd.     (Tacitus,  Germania.) 

2.  The  thoughts  of  individuals  are  turned  to  the  educational  problem, 
but  a  systematic  presentation  of  it  is  wanting.  This  stage  extends 
in  Germany  from  Charles  the  Great  down  to  Pestalozzi. 

3.  The  problems  of  education  are  scientifically  investigated,  correlated, 
and  combined  into  a  consistent  whole.  Pedagogics  as  a  science;  in 
Germany  since  Job.  Fr.  Herbart  (1776 — 1841). 

3.  The  object  of  scientific  pedagogics  is  to  rescue  the  education  of  the 
people  from  chance,  and  to  build  up  on  its  own  foundations  a  fixed  system 
of  education.     It  starts  from  two  presuppositions  : 

(a)     The  conviction  of  a  constant  genetic  progress  among  mankind. 

(6)  The  conviction  that  it  is  possible  to  exert  a  conscious  and 
sytematic  influence  on  the  process  of  human  development. 

4.  The  principle  of  development  affirms  that  it  is  an  essential  feature 
of  humanity,  as  such,  to  pursue  in  spite  of  all  relapses  and  hindrances  an 
upward  direction,  morally  and  intellectually,  in  the  com\se  of  civilisation. 
In  this  conviction  lies  the  final  and  deepest  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  real  meaning  and  piu-pose  of  human  life. 
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5.  This  conviction  is  an  achievement  of  modern  times,  the  combined 
result  of  many  factors.  In  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  we  do  not  find 
so  broad  a  conception  of  the  historico-philosophical  problem.  Ai-istotle. 
Christianity.  Renaissance.  Rousseau.  Herder.  Kant.  Hegel.  Modern  theory 
of  descent.     Schopenhauer.     Eduard  von  Hartmann. 

6.  Civilisation  is  capable  of  and  is  called  to  both  intellectual  and  moral 
progress.  This  call  to  progress  is  not  however  to  be  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  a  necessary  function,  but  as  an  ethical  mission,  taken  in  hand  by  former 
generations,  and  to  be  carried  on  by  each  succeeding  generation. 

7.  Here  comes  in  the  idea  of  education,  teaching  that  higher  forms  of 
indi\'idual  and  social  culture  are  possible  only  under  the  guidance  of  ethical 
norms,  represented  by  personalities  pm-suing  conscious  aims. 

8.  The  guarantee  that  an  efficient  part  in  the  development  of  the 
people  can  be  taken  by  such  persons  is  given  by  the  possession  of  an 
insight  into  the  mental  life  of  the  individual.  Thus  empirical  psychology 
takes  its  place  beside  ethics  as  the  second  of  the  sciences  on  which 
pedagogics  is  based.  It  must  teach  us  how  far  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
influence  another  ;  it  gives  clearness  with  regard  to  the  power  and  the 
limits  of  education. 


LECTURE   II. 

The  Plan  of  Education.     (Von  dem  Plane  der  Erziehung.) 

1.  A  fixed  plan  of  education  is  necessary  in  order  to  assign  to  the 
various  educational  influences,  obvious  or  concealed,  their  proper  place. 
Among  these  are — natm-e,  the  family,  associates,  tendencies  of  the  times, 
church  and  state.  Education  must  take  up  a  position  toward  all  these, 
availing  itself  of  or  repressing  their  influence. 

2.  To  do  this  a  higher  standpoint  is  requisite.  It  is  gained  by  going 
back  to  the  ultimate  sources  of  knowledge,  which  lie  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy.  Here  we  find  the  objective  foundations  for  the  work  of 
education  ;  the  aim  of  education  is  determined  by  ethics,  the  ways  and 
means  of  attaining  it,  by  psychology. 

3.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  depends  on  how  we  formulate  the  aim  of 
education  ;  this  aim  determines  the  character  of  the  work  of  education. 
Hence  the  way  in  which  it  is  conceived  and  expressed  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  question,  what  is  the  proper  aim  of  education,  is  the 
first  and  foremost. 

4.  The  answer  is  difficult,  because  there  is  no  universally  accepted 
system  of  ethics.  Opposition  of  evolutionary  and  absolute  ethics.  Oppo- 
sition among  the  chief  schools  of  ethics  :  Hedonism,  Utilitarianism,  Moralism. 
(Goethe,  Faust.) 
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5.  Our  standpoint  is  that  of  "  normative "  ethics,  which  points  us  to 
the  moral  ideas,  results  of  the  moral  development  of  humanity,  as  the 
patterns  to  which  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the  community 
must  conform,  if  it  is  to  be  a  life  truly  worthy  of  man. 

6.  The  aim  being  determined,  the  second  question  is,  how  is  this  aim 
to  be  reached  ?  Since  education  possesses  two  means,  the  guidance  (Fiihruug) 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young,  a  proper  plan  of  education  will  take  into 
consideration  the  further  organization  of  these  ways  and  means,  and  combine 
them  into  an  effective  whole.     Hence  results  the  following  system  : 

PEDAGOGICS 


A.     Systematic  Pedagogics 


B.     Historical  Pedagogics 


i.     Theoretic  Pedagogics 


1.     Teleology 

Aim  of  Education 

Ethics 


(a)  Didactics 
Instruction 


(a)  General  Did. 
(/3)  Special  Did. 


2.     Methodology 

Ways  and  Means 

Psychology 


(b)  Hodegetics 
Guidance 


(a)  Government  of 

Children 
(/3)  Discipline 


II.     Practical  Pedagogics 


1.    Forms  of  Ed. 


(a)  Family  Ped. 

(b)  Institution  Ped. 
(Anstalts-Pad.) 

(c)  School  Ped. 


Constitution 

of  Schools 
> 


(rt)  Constitution 

(b)  Outfit 

(c)  Conduct 

(d)  Training    of 
Teachers 


LECTURE   III. 

Educational  Instruction.     (A^om  erziehenden  Unterricht.) 

1.  We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  instruction,  the  educational  and 
the  professional.  The  former  aims  at  conveying  a  thorough  general  cultm'e, 
as  a  means  to  the  cultivation  of  character,  the  latter  at  preparation  for  a 
special  profession.  Hence  we  distinguish  educational  schools  (Erziehungs- 
schulen)  and  professional  schools,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

SYSTEM   OF   SCHOOLS   IN   GEEMANY 


r 

A,    Educational  Schools 

B. 

Professional  Schools 

1.  Lower       2.  Middle 

3.  Higher 

1.  Lower 

2.  Middle 

3.   Higher 

Y                                         Y 

Elementary        "Eeal- 

Upper 

Y 

Schools 

Industrial 

University 

Age,  6—14        School" 

"Eeal-S." 

for 

Commercial 

"Polytechni- 

(8  years'       Age,  6—16 

Gymnasium 

Artizans, 

Forestry 

cum" 

course)          (10  years' 

Age,  6—18 

etc. 

Agriculture, 

Academy  of 

course) 

(12  years' 
course) 

/ 

etc. 

Forestry 
Academy  of 
Agriculture 

Academy  of 

Art 
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2.  The  educational  schools  have  all  one  aim,  bnt  differ  in  the  means 
they  employ,  according  as  they  are  meant  to  give  a  general  preparation  for 
lower,  middle  or  higher  professional  schools.  The  same  consideration 
determines  the  shorter  or  longer  period  of  training.  Their  primary  aim  is 
the  culture  of  the  moral  will,  the  secondary,  preparation  for  various 
vocations.  The  aim  of  instruction  in  the  educational  schools  is  therefore 
most  closely  connected  with  the  aim  of  education  (Erziehung),  it  is  deduced 
from  it. 

3.  Educational  instruction  does  not  seek  merely  to  communicate  know- 
ledge, but  desires  through  knowledge  to  act  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  young.  This  is  attained  when  the  knowledge  is  living  knowledge, 
and  has  in  it  a  deep-lying  source  of  interest.  The  aim  of  educational  in- 
struction is,  therefore,  the  awakening  of  a  direct  and  manj^  sided  interest. 

4.  This  aim  can  only  be  attained  by  a  judiciously  organized  plan  of 
school  work,  which  shall  determine  the  choice  of  subjects  and  their  ar- 
rangement according  to  definite  principles.  There  are  two  :  (1)  the  historico- 
genetic  principle,  and  (2)  the  idea  of  concentration. 

5.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  the  various  branches  of  instruction  must 
be  based  on  psychological  knowledge.  It  finds  its  expression  in  the  theory 
of  formal  stages  (Formal-Stufen),  which  rests  on  the  right  alternation  of 
apperception  and  abstraction. 

Single  Lectures  on  Education. 

Pestalozzi.     M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 

Lancaster  and  Bell.     Sir  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Jansenists  of  Port  Royal.  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  King's  College. 

The  Teaching  of  Languages.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Primitive  Survivals  in  Child  Life.     A.  C.  Haddon,  M.A.,  Christ's  College. 


Books  of  Reference  on  Pestalozzi. 

1.  The  chief  of  Pestalozzi's  works  can  be  got  in  the  Plldagogische 
Bihliothek  (Leipzig  :  Siegesmund  und  Volkeuiug),  viz. : 

(1)  Ahendstunde  eines  Einsiedlers  .         .     50  jif. 

(2)  Lieiihard  und  Gertrud    .         .         .         .     1  mk.  50. 

(3)  Wie  Gertmd  ihre  Kinder  lehrt         .         .     2  mks, 

Leonard  and  Gertrude,  by  Eva  Channing  (Boston,  U.S.A.  :  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1889),  is  an  abridged  translation  of  (2). 

Hov)  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children  is  a  translation  of  (3),  by  Lucy  E. 
Holland  and  Frances  C.  Turner,  edited  by  Ebenezer  Cooke.  (London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1894.) 

2.  A  translation  by  J.  Russell  of  De  Guimp's  Life  of  Pestalozzi  is  pub- 
lished by  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     (London,  1890.) 
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The  Mus^e  Pe'dagogique  has  piibhshed  Pestalozzi,  eleve  de  Jemi-Jacques 
Rousseau,  by  F.  Herisson.     (Paris  :  Ch.  Delagrave,  Rue  Soufflot  15.) 

There  are  articles  on  Pestalozni,  (1)  by  M.  J.  Guillaume,  in  M.  Buisson's 
Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogic  et  d' Instruction  Primaire  :  Part  I.,  Vol.  2.  (Paris  : 
Hachette,  1887),  and  (2)  in  Sonnenschein's  Cyclopcedia  of  Education.  (London, 
1889.) 

3.  Among  the  numerous  studies  of  Pestalozzi's  place  in  the  history  of 
educational  science,  mention  may  be  made  of  Dr  Hermann  Schiller's  Lehr- 
buch  der  Geschichte  der  Padagogik,  pp.  343  and  following  pp.  (Leii:)zig : 
O.  E.  Reislaud,  1894.) 

F.  Kahle,  Grundsiitze  der  evangelischen   Volkserziehung,   pp.    112  to  134. 

(Breslau :  Carl  Diilfer,  1894.) 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers.     (London  :  Longman,  Green  &  Co.) 

And  special  reference  should  be  added  to  the  following  essays  by  J.  H. 

Herbart : 

(1)  tjber  Pestalozzi's  neueste  Schrift  Wie  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrt,  1802. 

(2)  PestalozzHs  Idee  eines  A.  B.  C.  der  Anschauung,  untersucht  und  wis- 
senschaftlich  ausgefUhrt,  1802. 

(3)  Uber  den  Standpunkt  der  Beurtheilung  der  Pestalozzi'schen  Unter- 
nchtsmethode,  1804. 

The  latter  are  printed  in  J.  H.  Herbart's  Piidagogische  Schriften,  vol.  1, 
edited  by  Dr  0.  Willmann.     (Leipzig:  Voss,  1873.) 

4.  The  celebration  this  year  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Pestalozzi's  birth 
has  called  forth  many  articles  on  the  significance  of  his  educational  woik. 
Among  these  may  specially  be  mentioned  : — 

Professor  Wm.  Rein  :  "  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart,"  in  the  Forum  for  May, 
1896. 

H.  Scherer :  "  Zuni  Gedjichtniss  H.  Pestalozzis,"  in  Der  praktische 
Schulmann.     Leipzig,  January  6th,  1896. 

J.  Guillaume  :  "A  propos  du  cent  cinquantifeme  anniversaire  de 
Pestalozzi,"  in  the  Revue  Pe'dagogique.     Paris,  February,  1896. 

Friedrich  Mann  :  "  Die  soziale  Grundlage  von  Pestalozzis  Pjidagogik,"  in 
Deutsche  Blatter  fur  erziehenden  Unterricht.  Langensalza :  H.  Beyer  und 
Sohne,  1896,  number  2. 

Schubrat  Mahraun  :  "  Die  Bedeutung  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzis  f in- 
die Erziehung-aufgaben  uuserer  Zeit."  Address  to  the  Deutscher  Lehrer- 
Verein  :  Whitsuntide,  1896,  printed  in  the  Piidagogische  Zeitung,  June  11th, 
1896. 

Also  compare  Schweizerische  Lehrer zeitung,  special  number  (2),  1896. 
"  In  the  first  part  (pp.  9 — 15)  of  the  Bibliography  of  Educational  Books 
and  Articles,  which  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  History  of  German 
Education  is  now  beginning  to  publish,  there  will  be  foimd  an  excellent  list 
of  books  about  Pestalozzi,  including  a  large  number  of  recent  publications.  The 
title  of  the  Bibliography  is  '  Das  gesamte  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswesen 
in  den  Landeru  deutscher  Zunge.'  It  is  being  edited  by  Karl  Kehrbach  and 
published  by  J.  Harrwitz,  Berlin." 


TIME-TABLE  OF  LECTURES. 
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Est  apud  Angligenas  a  Grontae  flumine,  longo 
Orbe  per  anfractus  staguosos,  et  fiuviales, 
Circumfusa  palus,  orieutalisque  propiuqua 
Littoribus  pelagi,  sese  distenclit  ab  Austro 
In  longum  versus  Aquilouem,  gm-gite  tetro 
Morbosos  pisces  vegetans,  et  arundiue  densa 
Ventorum  strepitus,  quasi  quEedam  verba,  susurrans. 

In  British  Lands  where  Grout's  old  streams  surround 
The  trembUug  marshes  and  unfaithful  gi-ound. 
From  South  to  North  is  stretch'd  a  spacious  moor 
Near  to  the  Ocean  on  the  Eastern  shore; 
"Where  poisonous  fish  the  stinking  water  breeds, 
And  rusthng  winds  still  whistle  in  the  weeds. 

Camden's  Britannia,  Vol.  i.  p.  490. 


PREFACE. 


I  SHOULD  never  have  thousfht  of  writins:  this  brief  account 
of  Fen-Jrainage,  and  the  state  of  the  Lower  Ouse,  but  for  an 
invitation  given  to  me  by  the  Bedfordshire  Natural  History 
►Society. 

A  short  time  ago  (not  having  had  time  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  subject)  I  gave  an  address  to  the  Society,  in  which  I 
attempted  to  put  my  own  experiences  on  the  subject  before 
them.  I  should  observe  that  the  second  chapter  of  this  pamph- 
let contains  only  an  exceedingly  brief  resum,e  of  what  I  said  on 
the  occasion  referred  to ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  request  of 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Society  has  induced  me  to  write 
down  these  scanty  notes. 

So  many  good  and  exhaustive  accounts  of  this  subject  have 
been  already  given  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  speeches* ;  that 
one  publishes  a  hasty  sketcli  with  considerable  diffidence. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  always  taken  the  utmost  pleasure 
in  journeying  about  the  Fens;  and  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
Fen-drainage. 

If  this  short  sketch  should  by  chance  lead  others  to  go  and 
see  the  Fens  first,  and  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  drainage 
afterwards,  I  shall  feel  amply  satisfied.     At  the  present  time  it 

1  In  the  lAjnn  Advertiser,  December  1,  1877,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr  Marshall,  of  Ely,  on  the  subject  of  Feu-Draiuage.  It  contains 
an  excellent  sketch  of  the  whole  subject,  in  a  small  compass.  I  very  much  re- 
gret that  the  opening  of  the  sluice  at  St  Germans  (on  which  occasion  the  speech 
was  delivered)  occurred  in  Term  time.  I  thus  missed  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  this  most  interesting  speech. 
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appears  to  be  the  fashion  for  people  to  discuss  the  question 
without  the  smallest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
localities. 

Many  people  still  regard  the  Fens  as  a  vast,  miserable,  and 
howling  wilderness ;  inhabited  by  a  coarse,  brutal,  and  web- 
footed  people.  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  always  look  back 
with  delight  to  the  many  happy  days  spent  in  navigating  the 
rivers  of  the  Fen  country ;  and  shall  never  forget  the  uniform 
kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  me  by  one  and  all  of  its 
inhabitants. 


CaMBRIDCxE, 

3Iarch,  1878. 


FEN-FLOODS. 

A   BRIEF   sketch' OF    THE   HISTOEY   OF    FEN- 
DRAINAGE. 


I  FEAR  that  I  approach  the  subject  of  "  Fen  Floods"  in 
rather  an  unusual  spirit.  To  most  people  the  bare  mention  of 
the  word  "floods"  suggests  an  idea  of  the  greatest  misery — 
banks  broken,  fields  under  water,  crops  spoiled,  corn-ricks  afloat, 
cattle  drowned,  commissioners  in  despair,  and  farmers  growling. 
To  me  it  always  conveys  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  hilarity ; 
arousing  recollections  of  release  from  book-worming,  out-door 
exercise,  plover  catching,  snipe-shooting,  and  no  end  of  glorious 
sailing. 

However,  it  would  seem  that,  to  most  people,  these  same 
floods  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  and 
trouble.  From  the  times  of  the  Romans,  of  whom  the  Britons 
complained  that  they  wore  out  and  consumed  their  hands  and 
bodies  in  clearing  the  woods  and  bankiug  the  Fens ;  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  Middle  Level  Authorities  have  just 
opened  their  new  sluice  at  St  Germans,  and  entered,  let  us 
liope,  on  days  of  brighter  fortune  than  heretofore,  we  have  had 
canals,  rivers,  drains,  lodes,  leams,  dykes,  and  eas  without  num- 
ber cut;  sluices  built  and  "blown"  again  by  the  inexorable 
tides;  windmills  erected,  pulled  down,  and  succeeded  by  steam- 
pumps  ;  tedious  discussions ;  levies  of  rather  heavy  taxes ;  great 
discontent  among  the  web-footed  ;  legislative  action  ;  fierce  dis- 
putes between  rival  engineers  and  others ;  great  lawsuits ;  and 
a  continuous  running  fire  of  acrimonious  pamphlet  warfare. 
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Of  these  same  pamphlets,  two  good  specimens  are  now 
before  me.     The  first  is  entitled, 

"  The  Property  of  all  Englishmen  asserted  in  the  History  of 

'  Lindsey  LevelL' 
By  William  Killigrew,  Esq. 

London : 
Printed  in  the  year  1705." 

On  the  face  of  it  one  may  observe  a  motto  in  bold  type, 
"  Cursed  is  he  that  removes  his  neighbour's  Laud  Mark." 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  boundary  in  question  must  have 
been  Mr  Killigrew's.  In  this  pamphlet  the  words  "  Robbery," 
"Villains,"  and  "Fools,"  occur  pretty  frequently;  and  the  au- 
thor does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
with  having  been  drunk  at  a  meeting. 

The  second  specimen  is 

"An  ANSWEE,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to  a  Report  of  the 
"present  state  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  &c.  1723." 

Of  the  veracity  and  general  merits  of  this  Answer,  you  may 
judge  from  the  Author's  note  on  his  Map.     It  runs 

"  He  complains  of  the  SANDS  in  the  bay,  and  therefore  has 
"  made  them  larger  than  they  really  are.  He  complains  of  the 
"  width  and  crookedness  of  the  river  between  Lynn  and  St.  Ger- 
"  mans,  and  therefore  has  made  it  as  wide  again  as  it  really  is, 
"and  much  crookeder " 

I  have  many  of  these  pamphlets,  but  I  will  cite  no  more, 
as  I  think  these  two  will  give  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
whole  lot. 

To  return  to  Fen-drainage.  For  many  years  all  the  at- 
tempts to  drain  the  Fens  appear  to  have  been  partial  and  local. 
First,  we  have  the  works  of  the  Romans,  which  still  survive  in 
old  drains  such  as  Po  Dyke  in  Marshland,  and  Carr  Dyke,  which 
extends  from  the  Glen  to  the  WithamS 

^  Smiles  (in  his  Lives  of  ihe  Engineers)  talks  of  Carr  Dyke  as  extending  from 
the  Nene  to  the  Witham.  This  must,  I  think,  be  a  mistake.  It  may  have  done 
so  originally.     I  speak  with  diffidence  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  not,  as  yet,  had 
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Then  follow  the  efforts  of  the  various  religious  recluses,  who 
settled  on  the  islands  which  rose  up  at  intervals  in  the  Fen 
Level.  A  visit  to  Ely,  Ramsey,  Thorney,  or  Croyland\  serve  to 
remind  us  of  these  at  the  present  day.  Such  attempts  at  feu- 
drainage,  however,  had  only  a  very  partial  influence;  the  efforts 
made  in  one  spot  very  often  causing  increased  flooding  in 
another. 

In  Dugdale's  History  of  Imhanking  and  Draining,  d&c.^  we 
find  an  account  of  one  of  these  floods;  together  with  a  good 
sketch  of  the  general  state  of  the  Level.  Describing  a  flood,  he 
sa3^s :  "  In  the  year  MCCXXXVI.  (21  H.  III.)  on  the  morrow  after 
"  Martinmas  day,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  more,  so  bois- 
"terous  were  the  winds,  that  the  sea,  being  raised  much  higher 
"  than  its  usual  bounds,  broke  in  at  Wisbeche,  and  other  places 
"  of  this  country,  ita  quod  navicula?,  pecora,  necnon  et  hominura 
"  maxima  periit  multitude,  saith  Math.  West." 

"And  about  seventeen  years  after,  there  happened  such 
"another  woful  accident " 

As  to  the  general  state  of  the  country  ; 

"In  winter  time,  when  the  ice  is  strong  enough  to  hinder 
"  the  passage  of  boats  (as  hath  been  by  some  well  observed)  and 
"  yet  not  able  to  bear  a  man  ;  the  inhabitants  upon  the  hards 
"and  the  banks  within  the  Fens,  can  have  no  help  of  food,  nor 
"  comfort  for  body  or  soul ;  no  woman  aid  in  her  travel,  no 
"means  to  baptize  a  child,  or  partake  of  the  Communion,  nor 

an  opportunity  of  navigating  Carr  Dyke.  Many  of  the  old  river-beds,  now 
grass-grown  and  with  cattle  grazing  in  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Fens.  The- 
bed  of  old  St  John's  Ea,  near  Downham,  is  an  instance.  See  Smiles'  Early 
Engineering,  p.  10. 

1  The  remains  of  the  Abbey  and  the  old  triangular  bridge  are  will  worth 
looking  at.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  arched  stone  bridge  existing  in 
England. 

-  The  History  of  Imbanking  and  Draining,  by  William  Dugdale,  Esq.,  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  &c.  Second  edition.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  Charles  Nalson 
Cole,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  mdcciaxii.  p.  290.  In  the  Preface  to  thi>! 
work  I  find  "  The  press  was  corrected  by  two  copies  of  the  work  — one  of  which 
"  Sir  William  Dugdale  used  during  his  life  ;  the  other  was  in  the  possession  of 

"  Beaupre  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Boanpre  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, who  left  it 

"at  his  death,  with  a  very  valuable  collection  of  his  books,  to  Trinity  College 
"Library,  in  Cambridge." 
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"  siipply  of  any  necessity,  saving  what  these  poor  desolate  places 
"  do  afford.  And  what  expectation  of  health  can  there  be  to 
"  the  bodies  of  men  where  there  is  no  element  good  ?  the  air 
"  being  for  the  most  part  cloudy,  gross,  and  full  of  rotten  harrs ; 
"the  water  putrid  and  muddy,  yea,  full  of  loathsome  vermin; 
"  the  earth  spungy  and  boggy,  and  the  fire  noisome  by  the  stink 
"  of  smoaky  hassock  s\" 

Even  when  the  ice  was  pretty  strong,  matters  appear  (at 
least  in  earlier  times)  to  have  been  hardly  better.  In  an  old 
account  of  Ely,  we  have  a  queer  story  of  fen  travelling  in  winter 
time.  It  appears  that  King  Canute,  being  at  Soham,  was 
anxious  to  get  to  Ely  "  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of 
"  our  Lady,  with  high  solemnity,  as  the  custom  then  was." 
How  he  got  there  is  thus  told. 

"  At  the  solemnity  of  the  feast  the  fen  was  so  much  frozen, 

"  that  the  said  King  could  not  repair  thither,  as  he  desired  ; 

"  nevertheless  did  not  alter  his  purpose,  though  he  was  sorrow- 

"ful  and  much  troubled:   Howbeit,  putting  his   trust  in  God, 

"  being  then  upon  Soham  mere,  he  contrived  to  be  drawn  on  a 

"slead  over  the  ice;  and  for  his  better  security  (considering  the 

"  danger  of  the  passage)  that  one  should  go  before  him  to  try 

"  the  way.     But  it  so  fell  out,  that  as  he  stood  there  consulting, 

'*  a  lusty  and  big  man,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Isle,  who  for  his 

"  corpulency  was  called  Brithmer  Budde,  came  before  hi^n,  and 

"  offered  to  lead  the  way :  whereupon  the  King  followed  on  the 

"  slead,  all  that  beheld  him  admiring  his  boldness  :  and  coming 

"  safe  thither  celebrated   that   solemnity  according  as  he  had 

"wont,  with  great  joy:  and  in  gratitude  to  the  said  Brithmer, 

"  made  him,  with  all  his  posterity,  free  men  for  ever." 

As  to  boldness,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  corpulent  fen 
slodger  to  the  King.  However,  in  these  days  of  banks  and  rail- 
ways, no  fat  fen-man  is  necessary  in  our  case. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  the  Fens  in  early  times.  It  indeed 
appears  that  up  to  the  times  of  the  Tudors  no  general  plans  of 
fen  drainage  had  been  conceived.     However,  things  then  began 

1  Dugclale,  "The  Author  to  the  Reader."     The  account  of  Canute's  journey 
is  given  p.  184. 
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to  take  a  new  turn;  although  it  would  appear  that  until  later, 
no  direct  aid  appears  to  have  been  given  by  the  Legislature. 
In  a  somewhat  pedantic  prefatory  address  "  To  the  King's  Most 
"  Excellent  Majesty,"  Dugdale  says  : 

"  The  first  and  greatest  attempt,  that  hath  been  made  in 
"  this  Kingdom,  for  the  general  draining  of  those  vast  fens,  lying 
"  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  counties  adjacent,  was  by  that 
"  prudent  and  grave  prelate  John  ]\[orton,  sometime  Bishop  of 

"Ely (as  the  chanel  betwixt   Peterborough  and  Wisbeche, 

"  still  bearing  his  name,  doth  witness) :  and  the  next  by  your 
"Royal  Grandfather  and  Father  of  blessed  memories " 

The  people  of  Standground  still  brag  of  Archbishop  Morton, 
as  if  they  were  personally  acquainted  with  him.  In  the  same 
breath,  they  growl  fiercely  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  fen-tax. 
Happy  beggars !  I  wonder  if  they  ever  read  the  story  of 
"Morton's  fork^"? 

I  had  almost  passed  over  the  times  of  the  Tudors  without 
further  remark ;  but  a  trip  down  old  Popham's  Ea,  and  a  walk 
over  Londoner  Fen,  compel  me  to  say  something  more  on  the 
subject.  This  same  Ea  was  cut  by  one  Popham,  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  London  Adventurers,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
a  most  comical  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  a  very  pretty 
Chairman  of  a  Drainage  Committee. 

In  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices^  I  find  the 
following  curious  accounts  of  him  : 

"It  seems  to  stand  on  undoubted  testimony  that besides 

"being  given  to  drinking  and  gaming... he  sallied  forth  at  night 
"  from  a  hostel  in  Southwark  with  a  band  of  desperate  charac- 
"ters,  and  that... they  stopped  travellers,  and  took  from  them 
"  not  only  their  money,  but  any  valuable  commodities  that  they 

1  "Archbishop  Morton  is  famous  for  the  dilemma  which  he  proposed  to 
"  merchants  and  others  whom  he  solicited  to  contribute.  He  told  those  who 
"  lived  handsomely  that  their  opulence  was  manifest  by  then-  rate  of  expcndi- 
"  ture.     Those,  again,  whose  course  of  living  was  less  sumptuous,  must  have 

"grown  rich  by  their  economy This  piece  of  logic,  unanswerable  in  the 

"  mouth  of  a  privy  councillor,  acquired  the  name  of  Morton's  fork."  »Seo  Hal- 
lam's  Cniintitutio)ial  Ilistnri/,  Vol.  i.  p.  14, 

='  Vol.  I.  p.  248. 

1—5 
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"carried  with  them... boasting  that  they  were  always  civil  and 
"generous  (sic)... and  that  they  went  in  such  numbers  as  to 
"render  resistance  impossible." 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  Coif* : 

"  His  feast  was  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and 
"he  furnished  some  very  fine  old  Gascony  wine,  which  the  wags 
"  reported  he  had  intercepted  one  night  as  it  Avas  coming  from 
"  Southampton,  destined  for  the  cellar  of  an  Alderman  of 
"  London." 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that,  up  to  this  time,  Fen-drainage 
had  not  made  much  progress.  Thus,  Camden  tells  us,  that  "all 
"  this  country  in  the  winter  time,  and  sometimes  for  the  greatest 
"  part  of  the  year,  is  laid  under  water  by  the  rivers  Ouse,  Grant, 
"  Nen,  Welland,  Glene,  and  Witham,  for  want  of  sufficient  chan- 
"nels  and  passages^"  In  fact,  something  like  general  schemes  of 
drainage  were  coming  into  vogue,  but  they  all  alike  still  lacked 
any  direct  support  from  the  Crown  or  Legislature.  I  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  first  distinct  Act  for  fen-drainage  was  passed  in 
1609.  It  was  called  "a  little  Bill  for  draining  GOOO  acres  in 
"  Waldersea  county"  (near  Wisbech). 

This  brings  us  to  the  larger  plans  of  drainage  of  the  times 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  in 
detail  in  this  place.  The  chief  instrument  employed  by  James 
and  his  son  was  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden.  As  you  row  up  the 
Hundred-foot,  or  along  Vermuyden's  Drain,  or  look  over  the 
grand  expanse  of  the  Welney  washes;  or  recall,  with  a  laugh, 
that  wonderfvd  wager  of  Parallax^  wliich  in  these  later  days  has 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  251. 

2  Camden's  Britannia,  second  edition,  revised,  &c.  by  Edmund  Gibson,  D.D., 
Eector  of  Lambeth,  &c.  in  mdccxxii.  Vol.  i.  p.  490,  wLiere  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Fen-district  will  be  found. 

■*  This  great  authority  (to  use  the  words  of  Cockburn,  C.  J.)  "entertains  a 
"  strong  disbelief  in  the  received  opinion  as  to  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  and 
"  with  a  view,  it  seems,  of  establishing  his  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  world,  he 
"  published  in  a  journal  called  Scientific  Opinion  an  advertisement  in  the  follow- 
"  ing  words  :  '  The  undersigned  is  willing  to  deposit  £50  to  £500  on  reciprocal 
"  'terms,  and  defies  all  the  philosophers,  divines,  and  scientific  professors  in  the 
"  '  United  Kingdom  to  prove  the  rotundity  and  revolution  of  the  world,  from 
"  '  Scripture,  from  reason,  or  from  fact.     He  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  for- 
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revived  the  renown  of  the  old  Bedford  River,  you  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  this  famous  old  Hollander. 

The  story  of  his  life  has  been  well  told  elsewhere \  and  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  venture  to  try  and  tell  it  over  again.  How 
he  triumphed  over  his  enemy  Westerdyke  (who,  I  verily  believe, 
had  a  much  better  idea  of  English  fen  draining  than  his  rival) ; 
how  he  brought  over  to  England  no  end  of  foreign  workmen, 
and  scrupled  not  to  put  even  Dutch  prisoners  on  to  the  job; 
how  he  persisted  in  trying  to  drain  English  Fens  on  Dutch 
principles,  cutting  endless  dykes  and  drains,  and  entirely  neg- 
lecting outfall ;  how  he  persevered,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
and  raised  funds  again  and  again  in  spite  of  every  failure;  how 
he  tried  to  soothe  the  anger  of  the  hostile  natives,  who  resented 
the  supposed  destruction  of  their  wild  fowl  shooting,  and  other 
fen  perquisites;  how  he  lost  all  his  own  money,  and  nearly 
ruined  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  patrons  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  how  at  length,  after  much  honest  labour  spent  in 
vain,  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  died  old  and  poor.  All  this 
has  been  well  told  in  other  pages  than  these. 

Charles  I.  had,  undoubtedly,  great  and  general  ideas  of  fen- 
drainage;  but,  as  things  fell  out,  he  had  other  matters  to  attend 
to.  The  feeling  against  the  "  Adventurers"  ran  high.  Many  a 
song,  remarkable  more  for  forcible  language  than  for  rhythm, 
was  sung  in  the  old  town  of  Wisbech;  and  many  Avere  the 
curses  which  the  "yellow-bellies"  of  those  days  vented  on  the 
Dutchmen.  In  truth,  the  wrath  of  the  fen-slodgers  smouldered 
red-hot,  and  it  only  needed  the  energy  of  that  greatest  of  fen- 
men — Oliver  Cromwell — to  fan  the  embers  into  flame. 

So  fen-drainage  went  for  a  time  to  the  wall.  The  ancestors 
of  our  present  fen-men  flocked  to  the  rebel  standards;  and  the 
men  who  had  looked  on,  growling,  as  Vermuyden  and  his  Hol- 
landers cut  the  Hundred-foot,  had  their  revenge.    Whatever  we 

"  '  feited  bis  deposit  if  his  opponent  can  exhibit  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  intel- 
*'  'ligent  referee  a  convex  railway,  canal,  or  lake'."  This  challenge  was  taken 
up,  and  the  affair  "  came  oil "  on  the  Old  Bedford  Eiver.  For  details  see  the 
judgment  of  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  Hampden  v.  Walsh,  Laic  Reports,  i.  Q.  B.  D. 
189. 

^  "Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  Vol.  Earhj  Engineering. 
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may  think  of  fen-meu  of  to-day,  with  their  rough  manners  and 
uncouth  words,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  come  of  a  brave  old 
stock.  Men  who  took  their  part  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle ; 
whose  backs  no  enemy,  in  England  or  out  of  it,  ever  had  a  look 
at ;  and  who,  on  Marston  Moor,  went  through  the  great  cavalry 
of  Rupert  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  pasteboard  ! 

The  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  some  of  the  best  regi- 
ments of  which  were  largely  recruited  from  the  Fens,  has  been 
so  graphically  described  by  Lord  MacaulayS  that  I  forbear  to 
add  more.  I  see,  however,  that  his  Lordship  notices,  inter  alia, 
their  extraordinary  sobriety  and  propensity  for  psalm  singing. 
Our  present  race  have  undoubtedly  succeeded  to  the  latter 
propensity,  though  they  can  hardly  lay  much  claim  to  the 
former  characteristic. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  fen-drainage  in  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  system  pursued 
by  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden  and  the  Dutch  drainers.  These 
adventurers  only  availed  themselves  of  principles  of  drainage 
that  prevailed  in  Holland.  They  cut  numberless  straight  eas 
and  drains ;  excluded  the  sea  by  means  of  sluices ;  and  left  the 
outfall  to  look  after  itself.  The  water  from  the  fields  was  to 
have  run  into  the  drains  by  means  of  dykes,  in  the  natural  way. 
By  degrees,  however,  as  the  land  became  drained,  it  sank  to  a 
level  below  that  of  the  rivers  which  had  been  cut  by  the 
Adventurers ;  and  thus  came  to  an  untimely  end  the  efforts  of 
the  Dutch  drainers. 

Now  began  a  new  epoch  in  fen-drainage.  Windmills  were 
employed  to  lift  the  water  from  the  fen-lands  into  the  rivers ; 
and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  But  these  windmills  had  their 
weak  point.  When  the  rain  was  at  its  best,  "^he  wind  was  at 
its  worst ;  and  so  the  windmills  may  be  said  to  have  failed. 
They  still  survive  in  thick  numbers  on  the  fens — especially  on 
the  Forty-foot — and  when  the  wind  blows,  do  their  work  well. 
There  is  something  touching  about  these  old  fellows,  despite 
their  occasional  uselessness.  In  these  days  of  rapid  change 
they  still  serve  to  remind  one  of  the  days  of  the  past,  and,  like 

^  History  of  L'nghaid.    Two  volume  edition,  1873.     Vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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musty  old  tomb-stones  in  a  country  churchyard,  recall  to  mind 
the  memories  of  bygone  worthies. 

At  last  there  came  the  inevitable  change, 

"  The  old  order  chaugeth,  jielding  j^lace  to  new." 

Steam  took  the  place  of  wind.  The  centrifugal  pump  is  at  the 
present  time  rapidly  asserting  itself  all  over  the  level;  and 
windmills  are  fast  beginning  to  disappear. 

To  return.  History,  they  say,  repeats  itself;  and  what  the 
Romans  did  in  old  days,  Rennie  did  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  He  began  at  the  outfall :  scoured  out, 
straightened,  widened,  and  deepened  the  main  rivers,  and  im- 
banked  their  sides ;  at  the  same  time,  cuttincj  off  the  highland 
waters  by  catch-water  drains.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
plan  of  1810,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Great  Level  was  not 
carried  out  in  its  entirety.  Some,  however,  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  still  remain.  In  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  at  Lynn,  we  have 
still  subsisting  a  vast  improvement  to  the  drainage  of  the 
Ouse;  to  say  nothing  of  the  finest  course  for  boat-racing  in 
the  world'. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  raised  in  many  quarters  to 
Ronnie's  schemes  of  drainage  at  the  time  of  their  proposal, 
people  have  gradually  come  round  to  his  views ;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  fen-drainage  has  been 
in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  before.  People  begin  to  see 
that  to  try  and  drain  English  Fens  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Dutch   drained   Holland,    is  a  mistake ;    and    everybody   now 

1  An  account  of  the  improvements  effected  by  Eennie  will  be  found  in  The 
History  of  the  Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire,  by  W.  H.  "Wlieeler,  C.E.,  Loudon, 
1868.  See  also  Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers  ;  Smeaton  and  Eennie.  I  should 
add  that  Smeaton — of  Eddystone  fame — was  a  Feu  Drainer.  His  plans,  how- 
ever,  for  the  improvement  of  the  di-ainage  of  the  rivers  Witham  and  Neue,  were 
not  carried  out,  owing  to  want  of  funds.  In  Yorkshire  he  executed  several  works 
of  Fen-Drainage.  Following  Vermuyden  and  the  Dutch  Adventurers,  and  pro- 
ceiling  Eennie,  Smeaton  may  be  said  to  represent  a  transitional  period  in  the 
history  of  Fen-Draiuage.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Smeaton's  plans 
for  draining  the  Nene,  would,  had  they  been  executed,  have  proved  unsuecessfid. 
Eennie  avoided  the  errors  of  the  Dutch  Engineers  altogether,  and  by  a  system 
of  increased  outfall  and  catchwater  drains,  effected  the  drainage  of  Wildmore 
Fen,  West  Fen,  and  East  Fen  (near  Boston),  most  successfully. 
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acknowledges  that  sufficient  outfall  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  tlie 
matter. 

The  great  advantage  resulting  from  improved  outfall  was 
amply  proved  in  1844,  by  the  construction  of  the  Middle  Level 
drain,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  discharging  the  waters 
of  this  district.  Before  this  time,  the  waters  of  the  Middle 
Level  passed  into  the  Ouse  by  means  of  a  cut,  known  as  Tongs 
Drain,  There  still  remain  at  Nordelph,  on  the  Well  Creek, 
the  puny  stone  arches  which  mark  the  entrance  to  this  drain. 
I  should  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  how  thoroughly 
badly  our  former  works  were  constructed,  to  go  and  look  at 
this  veritable  apology  for  an  outfall.  I  hardly  ever  pass  through 
Nordelph  without  getting  out  of  my  boat,  and  mounting  the 
stone  parapet  of  the  bridge  to  take  a  view.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious  prospect :  a  watery  "  four  cross  roads."  Far  away  in  the 
distance  beyond  the  Ouse,  are  the  wooded  high  lands  of  Norfolk, 
contrasting  shar23ly  with  the  grey  expanse  of  fen  which  lies 
between  them  and  yourself.  Across  this  broad  flat  runs  the 
old  outfall  of  the  Middle  Level,  resembling  exactly  in  its  shape 
a  pair  of  tongs,  the  "handle"  of  which  is  immediately  before 
you,  while  its  watery  arms,  trending  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ouse,  unite  again  at  the  point  where  the  Tongs  drain  falls 
into  the  river.  Immediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Tongs 
drain  (at  the  Nordelph  end)  is  old  Popham's  ea,  once  a  very 
artery  of  fen  commerce  and  navigation,  but  now  disused,  and 
blocked  out  from  the  Well  Creek  by  a  dam  of  earth.  From 
this  point,  the  ea  runs  to  Three  Holes  Bridge,  where  it  joins 
the  Middle  Level  drain.  A  couple  of  windmills  which  still 
remain,  serve  to  indicate  to  your  eye  the  course  of  the  old 
disused  drain,  and  to  give  a  Dutch  appearance  to  the  wide 
level  of  Londoner  Fen.  Lastly,  on  either  hand  is  the  Well 
Creek,  which,  meeting  Wisbech  Canal  at  Outwell  lock,  connects 
Denver  and  Wisbech,  and  serves  as  a  navigable  highway  be- 
tween the  Ouse  and  Nene. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  get  on  board  again  and  row  on.  As 
I  get  down  from  the  old  stone-work,  the  thought  in  my  mind 
is,  that  the  Middle  Level  authorities  must  have  been  a  long- 
suffering  body  to  have  put  up  so  long  with  such  a  wretched 
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outfall ;  and  that  to  run  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  Level  by 
means  of  the  Tongs  would  be  something  like  trying  to  empty 
Lake  Windermere  with  a  tea-spoon  !  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  as  to  the  great  advantages  secured  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Middle  Level  drain  for  the  Tongs.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  Mr  AValker,  who  carried  out  this,  and  other  improve- 
ments :  nor  should  the  Middle  Level  authorities  of  1844  be 
without  their  share  of  praise,  when  we  remember  that  these 
W'orks  were  completed  at  the  expense  of  half  a  million  of 
money  ^ ! 

The  Middle  Level  drain  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  improved 
system  of  drainage  which  has  steadily  been  in  progress  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century.  Our  present  works  are  better 
constructed,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly.  The  present 
Denver  Sluice  is,  no  doubt,  better  than  the  one  erected  in  1652. 
The  new  Middle  Level  Sluice,  at  St  Germans,  will,  I  hope,  and 
doubt  not,  long  remain  as  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
services  rendered  to  modern  Fen-drainage  by  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw;  while  the  new  sluice,  on  the  Nene,  at  "Dog-in-a-Doublet" 
Bridge,  will  (to  judge  from  the  look  of  it)  stand  pretty  nearly 
for  ever,  to  remind  our  posterity  of  the  energy  in  matters  of 
Fen-drainage,  which  of  old  distinguished,  and  still  distinguishes, 
the  honoured  house  of  Bedford. 

For  all  this,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The 
great  inundation  of  1862'^,  which  laid  Marshland  under  water, 
and  for  years  crippled  the  resources  of  the  Middle  Level  Com- 
missioners, gave  us  a  rough  reminder  that  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done ;  and  in  these  later  days,  the  great  floods  of  1875 
have  caused  us,  in  this  part  of  the  county  at  least,  to  reflect 
that  things  are  not  quite  as  they  should  be  on  the  Eiver  Ouse. 

In  the  following  chapter.  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  present  state  of  the  Lower  Ouse,  and  the  causes  of  the 
Floods  which  so  frequently  occur  there. 

1  A  good  account  of  these  works  is  given  in  a  paper  by  A.  S.  Kuston,  Esq., 
fif  Ckatteris,  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Farmers'  Chih,  November  7th,  1870. 
This  paper  contains  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  History  of  Fen-Drainage. 

-  This  great  flood  is  described  in  Reminiscencea  of  Fen  and  Mere,  by  J.  M. 
Ileathcote,  Esq.,  p.  94.     A  list  of  great  immdatiouB  is  given  in  this  work,  p.  'J7. 
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The  Ordnance  Maps  are  the  hest  (though  by  no  means  correct  in  details). 
Failing  these,  the  reduced  ordnance  map  of  "  Peterborough  and  its  environs  " 
(published  by  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sons — price  One  Shilling)  may  be  found  useful. 
Most  of  the  County  Maps  published  are  miserably  inaccurate  as  to  rivers,  though 
accurate  enough,  so  far  as  roads  are  concerned. 


You  will  observe  that  my  subject  as  above  announced  con- 
fines me  to  the  Lower  Ouse.  Before  however  proceeding  to 
my  immediate  subject,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  upper  portion  of  our  river,  and  the  causes 
of  the  floods  which  originate  there. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  inevitable  cause  of  all  floods 
— the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  last  few  years.  Secondly, 
I  must  notice  the  decay  of  navigation,  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  railways.  This  means  not  only  a  decay  of 
navigation,  but  a  decay  of  locks,  weirs,  and  other  appliances ; 
together  with  which  must  not  be  forgotten  a  large  decrease  of 
those  funds  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
satisfactoiy  state  of  things.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
Report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Acts\  will  know  that  the  Ouse  is  by  no  means  the 
only  river  that  has  suffered  in  this  respect.  The  income  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  is  now  somewhere  about  £11,000  per 
annum.  In  1843  the  amount  was  about  £14,000,  Of  the 
present  amount,  moreover,  be  it  remembered,  only  £3000  is 
derived  from  navigation  fees  (principally  pleasure  boats);  the 

^  In  the  numbers  of  the  Field  for  Dec.  1  and  Dec.  8,  1877,  will  be  found  an 
abstract  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  Report. 
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remainder  arising  from  rents  paid  by  water-companies.  Now 
we  are  worse  off  I  take  it  than  this,  for  we  have  comparatively 
no  pleasure-boat  navigation,  and  few,  if  any,  rich  waterwork 
companies  on  our  banks. 

However,  large  rainfall  and  decay  of  navigation  might  go 
for   little   or  nothing,  but  for  a  third  cause  of  floods  on  the 
Upper   Ouse — I  mean  Mills.     These  mills  flourish   in   thick 
numbers  on  the  Upper  Ouse.     The  owners,  who  always  want  a 
good  "  head  on  "  for  mill-driving,  are  by  no  means  dis^josed  at 
the  approach  of  a  flood  to  run  off  their  water  in  a  hurry  ;  and 
the  inevitable  result  follows.     I  gather  from  a  perusal  of  the 
aforementioned  Report  that  the  millers  on  the  Thames  quite 
acknowledge  this ;    but  they  must,  they  add,  live   as  well  as 
other  people.     Thus  the  matter  always  terminates  in  long  and 
exceedingly  useless  Parliamentary  enquiries  and  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  in  which  the  expressions  "  vested  interests  "  and  "  compen- 
sation "  occur  very  frequently  on  the  one  side  of  the  argument, 
and  a  doleful  doubt  of  "  where  on  earth  is  the  said  compensa- 
tion to  come  from,"  on  the  other.     I  must  add,  that  I  say  this 
with  no  feeling  of  hostility^   to  the  millers  of  our  river,  but 
merely  because,  as  a  fact,  mills  appear  to  me  to  be  a  direct 
cause  of  floods  on  the  Upper  Ouse. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  Upper  Ouse  I  must  say 

that  reeds,  weeds,  and  osier-beds  appear  to  me  to  be  a  fourth 

cause   of   floods,    as  they  seriously  block  up  the  bed  of  the 

river.     The    increase    of  reeds    occurs,   I  imagine,  partially  on 

account  of  the  general  decline  of  barge  and  lighter  traffic,  and 

also  on  account  of  the  most  idiotic  plan  at  present  adopted  by 

the  powers  that  be,  of  getting  rid  of  the  weeds.     The  plan  is 

to  cut  the  weeds  and  leave   them   in   the  river.     The  result 

appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  a 

man  having  his  hair  cut.     The  weeds  in  the  one  case,  and  the 

hair  in  the  other,  both  flourish  in  much  greater  luxuriance  than 

before.     I  should  not  forget  to  say  that  for  days  after  a  spell  of 

weed-cutting,  navigating  the    Ouse  is    anything   but   a  joke. 

1  In  Bome  cases  my  feelings  are  quite  the  other  way.  At  one  particular  Mill 
— not  a  hundred  miles  from  Milton  I'^riiost — I  have  enjoyed  Bidoudid  bream 
tifjhing,  coupled  with  the  kindest  hospitality. 
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I  once,  under  such  circumstances,  took  two  days  and  a  night 
rowing  from  Cambridge  to  Denver  in  one  of  my  small  boats. 
The  only  way  to  settle  the  weed-question  is  to  dredge  assidu- 
ously. 

Should  anyone,  by  the  bye,  need  ocular  demonstration  as  to 
the  obstruction  caused  by  mills  and  reed-beds,  he  had  better 
thoroughly  inspect  the  river  both  above  and  below  Paxton  Mills 
(near  St  Neots) :  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  return  from 
his  survey  in  a  considerable  state  of  astonishment.  This,  it  is 
true,  is  oidy  one  solitary  instance;  but  it  is  difficult  to  select 
instances  where  one  is  embarrassed  with  riches. 

What  then  with  an  unusually  large  rainfall — such  as  that  of 
1875  ;  the  almost  entire  decay  of  lighter  traffic ;  mills  blocking 
the  stream  ;  and  concomitant  reeds,  weeds  and  osier-beds;  it  is 
not  very  wonderful  that  floods  prevail  on  the  Upper  Ouse. 

To  turn  then  to  our  immediate  subject — the  Lower  Ouse. 

We  will  start  from  Overcourt  sluice,  which  I  always  call  the 
Teddington  of  our  river.  Leaving  this  we  pass  dowm  to  Earith. 
Here,  on  our  left,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge, 
there  is  a  sort  of  dam  called  the  "  Seven  Holes  "  (apparently  a 
misnomer,  as  it  contains  only  five  holes).  By  means  of  these 
five  holes  the  water  of  the  Ouse  is  admitted  into  a  sort  of 
pound  known  as  the  Welney  washes.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of 
this  pound  are  bank  bulwarks,  one  at  the  Seven-holes'  end  of 
the  washes,  the  other  at  Welney-lake  sluice.  The  sides  of  this 
great  pound,  which  is  some  seventeen  miles  long  by  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  are  formed  by  the  bank  of  the  Old  Bedford  River 
and  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Hundred-foot  or  New  Bedford 
river.  In  great  floods  this  pound  is  full  of  water.  I  have  seen 
nine  feet  of  water  in  it  during  the  great  flood  of  1875. 

This  system  of  impounding  water  was  the  pet  idea  of  Sir 
Cornelius  Vermuyden  :  the  washes  being  constructed,  as  he 
expressed  it,  for  the  surplus  waters  to  "  bed  in,"  until  such  time 
as  the  Hundred-foot  river  and  the  Ouse  should  be  capable  of 
.taking  them  off  to  the  sea. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  wash,  some  mile  and  a  half  from 
Denver  sluice,  is  Welney-lake  sluice,  (on  our  left  as  we  go 
down    the   Hundred-foot   river).     By    means   of  the  gates   at 
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Welney-lake  sluice  the  water  on  the  washes  (which  has  come 
in  at  the  "  Seven-holes ")  is  (or  rather  ought  to  be)  again  run 
otf  into  the  Hundred-foot,  as  occasion  requires. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  plan  of  making  a  bed  for  floods 
is  a  mistake.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  only  averts  for  five  and 
twenty  minutes  (so  to  speak)  what  ought  to  be  prevented 
altogether.  This  I  should  say  might  be  done  by  widening 
and  deepening  the  Hundred-foot  river ;  by  dredging ;  and  by 
removing  such  osier-beds  and  badly  constructed  bridges  as 
obstruct  it  at  present.  In  any  case,  as  matters  stand,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  gates  at  Welney-lake  sluice  are  wholly  in- 
adequate in  size  for  their  purpose.  To  endeavour  to  drain 
the  Welney  Wash  quickly  by  means  of  this  paltry  hole  appears 
to  me  to  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to  try  and  empty  tlie 
great  butt  of  Heidelberg  by  making  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
it  with  a  packing-needle,  while  two  people  on  the  top  are 
assiduously  pouring  water  into  it  with  buckets. 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  the  idea  of  bedding  fen- water 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  taken  hold  of  our  early  engineers. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  as  one  sees  at  Welney  may  be  seen 
between  Peterborough  and  Guyhirne.  This  water-pound  is 
known  as  the  Whittlesea  Washes  ;  the  rivers  on  either  hand 
of  it  being  the  new  None  and  Morton's  Leam.  Another  in- 
stance is  furnished  by  the  Cowbit  Wash,  near  Croyland.  In 
both  these  last  cases  the  same  mistake  has  been  made  as  in  the 
case  of  Welney  Wash.  People  have  thought  of  bedding  flood- 
water  instead  of  deepening  the  main  river,  and  securing  a 
good  scour  and  outfall.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  the  Nene.  Just  a  mile  below  Peterborough  there  is  a 
miserably  small  bridge  of  three  wooden  arches,  with  a  Jai-gc 
bulwalk  of  earth  leading  up  to  it  on  either  side,  at  right  angles 
to  the  river's  banks.  Through  this  miserably  small  aperture  all 
the  water  of  Northamptonshire,  be  it  remembered,  has  to  pass. 
The  bridge  at  the  "Dog-in-a-Doublet^"  sluice  is  scarcely  better, 
and  here  the  river  is  so  mudded  up,  that  it  is,  at  times  of  low 

^  The  "  Dog-in-a-Donljlet  "  sluice  is  not  marked  on  the  icducctl  Oidnuiico 
Map.  It  stands  at  the  place  where  the  road  froru  Thorney  to  Whittlubca  crosses 
the  North  Bank. 
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water,  quite  unnavigable,  even  for  small  boats.  At  Wisbecli  the 
river  passes  through  the  town  by  a  channel  which,  for  its  puny 
width,  is  called  (and  most  appropriately  called)  the  "  Bottle- 
neck : "  and,  to  crown  all,  just  below  the  bridge  there  still 
remains  under  water  the  stone  foundation  of  a  sort  of  sluice 
which  formerly  existed,  and  which  is  also  most  appropriately 
named  "  the  Throttle."  Here,  instead  of  running  off  quickly  to 
the  sea,  the  waters  swirl  and  eddy,  by  no  means  improving  the 
chances  of  the  upland  country  running  off  its  waters  in  flood- 
time.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  river  below 
Sutton-bridge  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  state 
of  the  actual  outfall,  but  feel  sure  that  between  Standground 
and  Wisbech  it  is  not  hard  to  see  plenty  of  reasons  why 
Northamptonshire  fails  to  get  rid  of  its  surijlus  water. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  river. 

Going  back  to  Earith  where  the  "  Seven-holes "  stand,  we 
notice  on  the  right  the  Hermitage  sluice.  This  is  at  the  head 
of  what  is  called  "  the  Old  West  water,"  the  old  course  of  the 
Ouse,  which  from  here  flows  (or  rather  stagnates)  past  Lockspit 
Hall,  Twenty-pence  ferry,  Streatham  bridge,  and  so  to  Pope's 
corner  (familiarly  called  "  the  world's  end  ").  At  this  point  the 
Cam  falls  into  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  which  pursues  its 
course  through  Ely,  to  its  junction  with  the  Lark,  near  Prick- 
willow  ;  so  past  Littleport  (a  few  miles  below  which  it  receives 
the  Brandon  river),  Southery  and  Hilgay,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Wissey  (just  below  the  Ouse  railway-bridge) ;  and  at  length 
comes  back  to  the  end  of  the  Hundred-foot  again,  at  "  that 
bone  of  contention,"  Denver  Sluice ;  having  from  Earith  to 
Denver  made  two  sides  of  a  kind  of  irregular  triangle  of  which 
the  Hundred-foot  river  may  be  said  to  form  the  base. 

Just  above  Denver  Sluice,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
there  still  remain  some  portions  of  an  old  sluice.  This  sluice, 
I  conclude,  led  into  St  John's  Ea,  which,  leaving  the  river  about 
this  point,  rejoined  the  main  river  again  at  Stow  Bridge.  How 
it  succeeded  as  a  drainage  speculation,  I  do  not  know,  though 
I  conclude  that  this  plan  of  using  it  was  to  open  the  gates 
at  the  Stow  end,  as  soon  as  the  ebb  of  tide  on  the  tidal  river 
began;  thus  relieving  the  Ouse  above  Denver  sluice,  at  an  earlier 
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time  than  could  possibly  have  been  done  by  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  sluice  itself. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  pros   and   cons   as   to 
Denver  sluice.     I  should  however  have  thought  (as  was  sug- 
gested some  time  back  in  a  pamphlet  now  before  me),  that  a 
more  fitting  place  for  a  sluice  would  have  been  lower  down  the 
river,  at  a  place  called  Blubberhouse  Corner.      At  this  point 
(which   is    called    Greenland    by   the   lightermen),   the   river 
makes  a  loop,  which  greatly  impedes  the  run-off  of  the  water, 
and  no  doubt  contributes  pretty  largely  to  floods  above,  by  pre- 
venting the  outfall  of  the  tide.     It  appears  to  me  to  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  Ouse  (though  on  a  larger  scale)  to  that 
produced  on  the  Nene  by  the   "  Throttle "  at  Wisbech,  above 
mentioned.     I  should  have  thought  (as  does  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  noticed),  that  a  sluice  might  conveniently  have 
been  constructed  at  this  place,  inland;  and  then,  by  cutting  a 
channel  to  the  sluice,  the  obnoxious  loop  might  have  been  got 
rid  of.     I  believe  that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  double  ad- 
vantage would  have  been  gained,  of  straightening  the  river  just 
where  it  most  needs  straightening,  and  of  placing  a  sluice  in  a 
better  position  than  that  at  which  it  stands  at  present. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  most  vitally  important 
matter  at  the  present  moment  is  to  deepen  and  widen  the  bed 
of  the  river.  I  believe  that  if  the  Hundred-foot  could  be  both 
broadened  and  deepened  by  dredging,  and  well  banked  on  both 
sides — and  I  say  this,  because  the  inner  bank  of  the  upper 
portion  of  this  river  is  at  present  a  bank  only  in  name — if  the 
obnoxious  loop  at  Stow  could  be  got  rid  of — and  if  other  minor 
obstacles,  such  as  osier-beds  and  badly-built  bridges — such 
particularly  as  the  bridges  at  Mepal  and  Sutton — could  be 
removed  ;  we  should  get  rid  of  our  water  very  much  faster 
tlian  at  present,  and  hear  less  of  fen-floods. 

I  certainly  should  suggest,  that  to  carry  out  any  improve- 
ments, it  would  be  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  one 
central  body — Conservators,  Commissioners,  or  what  not ;  call 
them  as  you  will — who  should  have  power  over  the  whole  river. 
At  the  present  moment,  what  with  one  governing  body  and 
another — with  divided  action,  and  conflicting  interests — the 
proper  drainage  of  the  Fens  appears  almost  hopeless. 
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As  an  instance  of  this,  I  must  revert  again  to  the  "  Seven- 
holes  "  and  the  old  Bedford  river.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
great  deal  of  the  water  run  in  to  the  old  Bedford  river  at  tlie 
"  Seven-holes"  should  not  pass  through  Welches  dam,  down  the 
Forty-foot  (through  Horseway  sluice),  so  into  the  Sixteen-foot, 
and  out  into  the  Ouse  at  St  Germans,  by  the  Middle  Level 
Drain.  I  am  told  that  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
conflicting  interests  (or  I  should  call  them  the  jealousies  and 
disputes)  of  the  two  bodies  who  rule  over  the  Middle  and 
South  Levels.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  really 
not  the  fact,  as  I  have  this  on  mere  hearsay  evidence.  Any- 
how if  it  is  not  so,  the  question  at  once  arises — Why  is  water 
not  run  off  in  this  way  so  as  to  relieve  the  Ouse  ? 

The  interests  of  those  who  live  on  the  upper  portion  of  our 
river  are  generally  regarded  as  quite  separate  from  the  interests 
of  the  lowlanders  who  dwell  on  the  fens — and  vice  versa. 
Provided  Number  One  Uiilander  Esq.  can  run  off  his  water, 
it  is  not  his  look-out  how  poor  Mr  Next-Door  Neighbour 
Fenman  may  chance  to  suffer  from  the  overflow  produced. 
In  fact,  Uplanders  and  Fenmen  alike,  we  are  all  at  the  present 
time  a  number  of  watery  Ishmaelites. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  mine — namely,  that  Uplander's 
and  Fenmen's  interests  are  really  one — is  not  universally  held ; 
and  possibly  some  may  be  inclined  to  adduce  as  evidence  against 
it,  the  matter  contained  in  the  Report^  on  the  Thames  Conserv- 
ancy Acts  already  referred  to.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  circumstances  of  the  two  rivers  are  the  same  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  matters.  For  instance,  the  proper  keeping  up 
of  banks  is  with  us  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  (though 
too  much  is  thought  of  banking  and  too  little  of  dredging). 
To  advocate  a  system  of  banking  the  Thames,  is,  I  firmly 
believe,  little  short  of  sheer  insanity ^ 

1  Ante  p.  17. 

^  This  remark  refers,  of  course,  to  a  general  system  of  banking :  especially 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  the  stoppage  of  Dagenham  Breach  by  Perry  in  1715,  banking  has  proved 
eminently  useful.  As  to  this  question,  however,  see  the  Report  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Acts. 
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In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  tlie  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in 
one  word — Outfall — understanding  by  that  term  not  only  the 
matter  of  the  immediate  outfall  into  the  sea,  but  the  general 
deepening  and  straightening  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  removing 
at  the  same  time  the  worst  of  the  obstacles  in  the  shape  of 
badly-built  wooden  bridges,  &c.,  which  at  present  exist.  On  a 
small  scale  we  have  had  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
deepening  by  dredging  at  Cambridge,  where  the  dredging  of 
the  river  (for  boating  purposes)  has  had  a  most  marked  and 
beneficial  effect  on  the  state  of  the  river  above  Baitsbite ;  which 
it  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  in  detail. 

The  old  Duke  of  Wellington  w^as  once  asked  what  were  the 
three  greatest  necessaries  for  his  army  in  Spain.  He  replied, 
Every  soldier  must  in  the  first  place  have  a  pair  of  boots  ; 
secondly,  he  must  have  a  second  pair  of  boots  ;  and  thirdly,  he 
must  have  a  pair  of  soles  in  his  knapsack.  If  you  ask  me  what 
are  the  three  necessaries  for  Fen-drainage,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  reply  :  firstly,  outfall ;  secondly,  outfall ;  and  thirdly,  lots  of 
dredgers.  Rapidity  of  motion  is  not  more  necessary  to  the 
effective  action  of  an  army,  than  a  good  system  of  outfall  to 
the  drainage  of  a  Fen  District. 

There  still  remains  the  most  difficult  question  of  all — viz. 
the  Money.  I  hear  the  reader  remark,  "  All  that  you  say  is 
"  well  enough,  although  I  don't  believe  in  all  of  it ;  but  sup- 
"  posing  it  to  be  right — we  shall  have  mill-owners  to  compen- 
"  sate — sluices  and  weirs  to  widen  and  rebuild — bridges  to  pull 
"  down  and  reconstruct — and  dredgers  and  labourers  without 
"  number  to  pay  for ;  and  where  is  the  money  for  all  this  to 
"come  from  ?"  These,  it  is  true,  are  ugly  questions  ;  but  they 
are  questions  that  our  forefathers  (and  with  all  their  Dutch 
notions  of  draining,  they  were  trumps)  never  feared  to  do  their 
best  to  answer ;  and  they  are  questions  which  somehow  or 
another  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  try  and  find  an  answer 
to  at  the  present  day. 
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PREFACE. 


Before  producing  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  following  Letters,  it  seems  proper  first  to  remind  the 
reader  of  some  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  to  give  a  few  particulars  respecting 
Conway. 

Mrs.  Piozzi's  maiden  name  was  Hester  Lynch  Salusbury. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.  of  Bodvel, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  where  she  was  born,  in  1740.  She 
received  a  "  classical^'  education,  that  is,  she  was  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  of  which,  it  seems,  she  had  a  gentlemmi's 
knowledge,  a  phrase,  which,  though  of  higher  pretence, 
is  yet  understood  to  imply  something  less  than  a  scholar  s 
acquaintance.  In  1763  she  married  Henry  Thralc,  Esq. 
an  eminent  brewer,  of  Southwark;  and,  in  1765,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  first  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Thrale  by  Arthur  Murphy ; — 
an  introduction  which,  in  all  probability,  was  at  least  as 
much  desired  by  Mrs.  Thrale  as  by  her  husband ;  for  being 
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both  witty,  and,  what  is  called,  a  "  blue-stocking"  lady,* 
she  was  partial  to  the  society  of  men  of  wit  and  learning, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  he,  being  no  less  flattered 
by  their  kindly  attentions,  became  a  frequent  visitor ;  and 
at  length,  in  J  779,  took  up  his  residence  with  them, 
apartments  being  fitted  up  for  him,  both  in  their  house  in 
Southwark  and  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

By  the  death  of  her  husband,  on  the  4th  May,  1781, 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  left  a  widow,  with  four  daughters ;  and 
from  this  period,  from  whatever  cause,  her  friendship  with 
Dr.  Johnson  began  to  decline  :  perhaps  the  sprightly  widow 
might  not  relish  the  Doctor's  conversation  so  much  as  she 
did  when  a  wife ;  and  perhaps  the  great  moralist,  in  giving 
her  advice,  not  only  as  her  friend,  but  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  her  late  husband^s  will,  might  speak  too  freely 
to  be  agreeable.  In  an  opinion  which  he  expressed  of  her, 
after  Mr.  Thrale's  decease,  he  said  that,  ''  if  she  was  not 
the  wisest  woman  in  the  world,  she  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  wittiest ;"  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fact  became 
more  strikingly  apparent  to  him  after  she  had  become  a 
widow :  the  wit  of  a  lady  in  her  weeds  always  arrests  at- 
tention more  forcibly  than  her  wisdom. 

Though  the  friendship  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  began  to  decline  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 

•  The  first  printed  specimen  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  talents, — "  The  Three 
Warnings,"  imitated  from  Fontaine,  appeared  in  1766,  in  the  "  Miscellanies," 
published  by  Miss  Williams,  a  blind  lady,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  kindly 
received  into  his  house.     / 
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Doctor  still  continued  to  visit  Streatham.  He,  however, 
felt  that  he  was  no  longer  the  welcome  guest  of  former 
years;  and,  writing  in  1782,  observes  in  a  tone  of  regret, 
that  he  had  '^  passed  the  summer  at  Streatham,  but  there 
M^as  no  Thrale." 

Mi*s.  Thrale's  last  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  was  in 
the  spring  of  1783,  previous  to  her  departure  for  Bath, 
where  she  intended  to  fix  her  future  residence.  They  con- 
tinued to  correspond  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  after ; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  having  written  to  her  on  the  8th  July, 
1784,  a  letter  of  friendly  though  earnest  expostulation,  de- 
precating her  man'iage  with  Piozzi, — in  answer  to  one  which 
he  had  received  from  her,  informing  him  that  it  was  irre- 
vocably settled, — she  took  offence ;  and  thus  theirfriendship 
terminated.  This  marriage  gave  rise,  at  the  time,  to  many 
facetious  remarks  and  epigrams,  the  staple  of  which  was 
chiefly  an  allusion  to  "  Thrale's  Entire."  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
hearing  that  it  had  actually  taken  place,  remarked,  from 
Virgil,  "  varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina," — a  character 
which,  being  understood  as  applied  to  the  lady  individually, 
and  not  to  the  Sex,  may  mean  that  "  She  was  always  a 
flighty  and  fickle  woman."  It  is  generally  considered  that 
some  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  pubhshed 
in  1 786,  the  year  after  his  decease,  received  a  little  heighten- 
ing in  the  bearish  parts,  in  consequence  of  his  disappro- 
bation of  her  marriage  with  Piozzi ;  and  her  subsequent 
pubUcation  of  the  Doctor's  letters  to  her,  in  1788,  appears 
to  have  been  intended  rather  to  show  how  highly  he  once 
thought  of  her,  than  to  increase  his  reputation. 

Except  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  what  is  known 
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of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  generally  uninteresting;  and 
though  a  person  of  considerable  celebrity  during  the  life 
of  her  first  husband,  and  of  no  small  note  as  a  literary 
lady,  during  the  Bozzy  and  Piozzi  squabbles  over  the  re- 
mains of  Dr.  Johnson,  her  personal  history  seemed  quietly 
sinking  into  obUvion,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  endea- 
vour to  preserve  it  in  the  Piozziana,  till  the  attention  of 
the  "  reading  world"  was  again  recalled  to  it,  by  the  recent 
publication  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary,  wdiich  presents 
us  with  a  few  vivid  traits  of  her  character  as  the  forward, 
clever,  patronising  wife,  and  the  7)ot  quite  broken-hearted 
widow  of  Mr.  Thrale. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage  with  Piozzi,  she  proceeded 
wdth  him  to  Florence ;  and  dm-ing  her  residence  there, 
she  contributed  several  pieces  to  a  work  entitled  the 
"  Florence  Miscellany," — the  joint  production  of  "  a  few 
English  of  both  sexes,  whom  chance  had  jumbled  together 
at  Florence,  and  who  took  a  fancy  to  while  away  their 
time  in  scribbling  high  panegyrics  on  themselves,  and 
complimentary  canzonettas  on  two  or  three  Italians,  who 
understood  too  Uttle  of  the  language  to  be  disgusted  with 
them."  * 

She  returned  with  her  husband  to  England,  in  1788; 
and,  in  the  year  following,  published  her  "  Observations 
and  Reflections  made  in  the  course  of  a  Journey  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany."  In  1794,  appeared  her 
"British  Synonymy;"  and  in  1801  she  published,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  embellished  with  her  portrait,  her  greatest 

•  Gifford's  "Baviad,"  itreface,  17P1. 
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but  least  read  work,  entitled,  "  Retrospection,  or,  a  Review 
of  the  most  striking  and  important  Events,  Characters, 
Situations,  and  their  Consequences,  which  the  last  1800 
years  have  presented  to  the  View  of  Mankind."  It  is 
Ancient  History  in  dishabille,  in  a  dimity  morning  gown, 
her  slippers  down  in  the  heel,  and  her  front  aw^y ;  and 
Modern  History  in  a  cotton  gow^n,  and  pattens,  just  re- 
turned from  shopping,  with  a  new  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief, three  yards  of  pink  ribbon,  a  cake  of  Windsor  soap, 
and  an  ounce  of  all-spice  in  her  reticule. 

On  the  death  of  Signor  Piozzi,  which  happened  in  1809, 
it  has  been  said  that  she  adopted  one  of  his  relations,  to 
whom  she  intended  to  bequeath  her  jDroperty,  to  the  injury 
of  her  own  family.  Whether  she  persevered  in  her  inten- 
tions or  not,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn;  neither 
has  he  been  able  to  ascertain  in  what  year  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Conway,  with  whose  beauteous  "  clay" 
and  "  majestic"  figure  she  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
enamoured  in  her  old  age,  as  she  was  charmed  in  her 
younger  days  with  the  mind  of  an  "  old  man  eloquent," 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  body  was  cast  in  one  of  nature's  rudest 
moulds.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  Conway  before  the  4th  October,  1813,  the 
date  of  his  first  appearance  in  London,  from  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin.  He  is  mentioned  in  one  of  her  letters,  of 
the  4th  May,   1818,  given  in  the  Piozziana;*  and,  from 


•  **  Mr.  Conway  had  a  flaming  night  of  it," — Pio/.ziana ;  or,  Ilecollections 
iif  the  late  Mrs.  Piozzi,  by  a  Friend,  1 833.  This  is  the  only  notice  of  Conway 
which  occurs  in  the  Work ;  the  compiler  of  whicii  must  either  liave  been 
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the  warmth  of  her  attachment  in  1819-20,  as  expressed  in 
the  following  letters,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  flame 
had  not  then  been  long  kindled.  She  died  at  Clifton,  on 
the  2d  May,  1821,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

Perhaps  no  other  woman  ever  left  behind  her,  in  her 
own  writing,  such  indisputable  evidence  of  a  green  old 
age,  as  is  afforded  by  the  following  letters.  She  seems  to 
have  retained  till  her  eightieth  year  her  bodily  as  well  as 
her  mental  activity;  for,  as  we  learn  from  the  account, 
printed  in  the  Piozziana,  of  her  fete,  given  at  the  Lower 
Assembly  Rooms,  Bath,  on  the  27th  January,  1820,  two 
days  before  the  date  of  the  fourth  of  those  letters,  "  Her 
flow  of  disciplined  animation  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  her 
strength  equally  so ;  for  she  had  previously  opened  the 
ball  with  Sir  John  Salusbury,  and  danced  with  astonishing 
elasticity." 

William  Augustus  Conway,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
those  letters  were  addressed,  was  of  respectable  family,  a 
circumstance  to  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  alludes  in  letter  5th, 
when  noticing  "  la  grossierte  de  la  conduit  de  Mademoi- 
selle,"— probably  "  Mrs.  Stratton's  eldest  granddaughter," 
from  whom  it  would  seem  that  he  had  asked  some  token 
of  remembrance.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
London  stage,  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  4th  of  October, 


ignorant  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  attachment  to  Conway,  or  have  been  careful  to 
conceal  it.  Mrs.  Piozzi  seems  to  have  been  extremely  reserved  in  speaking 
of  her  loves,  to  her  friends.  In  the  "  Piozziana,"  there  are  no  anecdotes  of 
Thrale,  Piozzi,  or  Conway.  To  her  friends  she  appeared  only  intellectual: 
not  a  word  of  the  "  clay." 
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1813,*  as  has  already  been  observed,  in  the  character  of 
Alexander,  in  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  the  Great.     In  the 
course    of  the   same  season   he   played    Othello,   Jaffier, 
Romeo,   Henry  Y.,  Coriolanus,  and  other  characters,  in 
the   first  line    of    tragedy,    and  was  favorably   received. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  declined  in  popular  estimation  ; 
the  successful  career  of  Kean,  who  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Drury  Lane  on  the  •2()tli  January,  1 8 1 4,  threw  him 
into   the  shade  as   a  first-rate  tragedian.     His  handsome 
face  and  noble  figure,  though  producing  a  favorable  im- 
pression when  first  seen,  were  insufficient  to  secure  him  a 
permanent  reputation.      His  "  beauteous  clay"   was   not 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius  ;  and  too  high  an  opinion  of 
his  own  qualifications,   probably  founded  on  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  encouraged  by  the 
flattery  of  female  admirers,  appears  to  have  caused  him  to 
neglect   the   true   means  of  deserving    approbation   as   a 
candidate  for  popular  favour.     On  Miss  O'Neil's  appear- 
ance, he  frequently  played  Romeo  and  Jaffier  to  her  Juhet 
and  Belvidera,   but  without  adding  to  his  reputation :  in 
such  parts  it  was  generally  remai'ked  how  tall  he  was, — a 
tolerably  certain   indication  that  he   was  not  great :    the 
figure    was    conspicuous,    but    the    genius  which   made 
Mrs.   Pritchard  appear  "genteel,  and    Garrick    six   feet 
high,"  was  wanting  :  had  he  possessed  it,  his  height  would 
not  have  been  so  apparent.      "  Mr.  Conway,"  says  a  gen- 

•  Miss  Stephens,  now  Countess  of  Essex,  made  her  "  first  appearance  on 
any  stage,"  at  the  same  theatre,  as  Mandane,  in  tiie  opera  ol'  Artaxerxes,  hut 
a  few  <Iays  before,  and  "was  received  l)y  every  part  of  tlie  aiulieiue  with  the 
most  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  applause." 
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tleman  who  had  frequently  seen  him  in  his  principal  cha- 
racters, "  like  many  other  artistes,  seems  to  have  mistaken 
a  love  of  his  art  for  ability,  and  consequently  soon  sank  in 
pubKc  opinion,  the  press  being  inimical  to  him.  His  per- 
formance of  Romeo  to  Miss  O'Neil's  Juliet,  his  chief 
character,  was  almost  respectable,  but  nothing  more ;  his 
youth  and  beauty  were  its  all.  He  failed  to  touch  the 
heart.  He  was,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  Apollo  or 
Adonis-looking  men  ever  created  ;  he  was  full  six  feet  high, 
and  his  face,  of  the  most  manly  beauty,  corresponded  with 
his  incomparable  figure."  Such  was  the  person  who  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year  appears  to  have  captivated 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  heart  and  soul,  and  to  have  inspired  the  Sibyl 
of  four-score  wdth  the  feelings  of  a  Sappho  of  twenty-six : 

"  'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transport  lost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost." 

From  1817  to  1821,  his  engagements  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  at  provincial  theatres.  In  the  latter  year  he 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Lord  Townley  in  the 
Provoked  Husband,  and  as  Irwin  in  Every  One  has  His 
Fault ;  but  though  his  performance  of  both  characters  was 
favorably  spoken  of  at  the  time,  he  had  ceased  to  attract. 
Disgusted  both  with  town  and  country,  which  would  not 
receive  him  at  his  o^\'n  estimate,  he  went  to  America  on  a 
theatrical  speculation,  but  there  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. The  press  was  unfavorable  to  him,  and  persecuted 
him  with  gibes  and  sneers,  which  are  worse  to  bear,  by  a 
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person  who  has  too  high  a  conceit  of  himself,  than  sober, 
though  severe  criticism.  His  mind,  which  was  more  like 
that  of  a  sensitive  sentimental  lady,  than  of  a  man,  sank 
under  the  storm  of  paper  pellets ;  from  an  actor  he  became 
a  devotee,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology 
with  the  view  to  taking  orders.  His  despondency,  however, 
increased ;  and  in  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Charleston, 
he  threw  himself  overboard  and  was  drowned,  just  as  the 
packet  was  crossing  the  bar  of  Charleston,  and  as  the 
other  passengers  w^ere  sitting  down  to  dinner,  on  the  24th 
January,  1828.  He  had  declined  going  down  to  dinner, 
telling  the  captain  that  he  "  should  never  require  dinner 
again."  He  had  been  silent  and  reserved  during  the 
passage  ;  speaking  to  no  one,  but  always  acknowledging 
attentions  or  civilities  with  politeness  and  gratitude. 
Though  the  weather  was  exceedingly  inclement  at  the 
time,  his  dress  was  thin  summer  clothing,  as  if  he  were 
insensible  to  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  body  was  reco- 
vered; his  gold  watch  and  money  were  found  in  his 
pockets ;  and  in  his  pocket-book  was  a  bill  of  exchange 
indorsed  to  his  mother.  His  melancholy  fate,  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  deplore,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
young  men  who  aspire  to  fame  in  any  profession  whose 
object  is  to  please  the  public ;  teaching  them  not  to  form 
too  high  an  estimate  of  their  own  qualifications,  nor  to 
mistake  the  admiration  of  doating  old  women  for  the 
standard  of  public  taste  :  if  they  do,  their  anticipations  are 
most  certain  to  be  blighted, — and  then, 

•'  In  the  end  there  comes  despondency,  or  madness." 
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His  effects  were  brought   back  to  New  York   by  the 
captain  of  the  packet,  where  they  were  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  his  relatives  in  England.     The  Surrogate's  warrant  for 
the  sale  is  dated,  New  York,  17th  March,  1828.     Among 
other   things  sold  were  the  originals  of  the  letters  now- 
presented  to  the  public,  and  a  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  illustrated  by  Blake ;  in  w-hich 
Conway  had  written  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it 
had  been  presented  to  him, — his  "  dearly  attached  friend, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Piozzi."   The  letters  were  purchased  by 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  EUet,  a  native  of  Western  New  York, 
but  at  present  residing  in  Virginia,  and  in  her  possession 
they  still  remain.      They  were  shown  to  several  persons, 
and  were  lent  to  a  gentleman  with   permission   to  take 
copies,  and  use  them  as  he  might  think  fit.     Of  this  per- 
mission he  availed  himself;  and  from  his  copies,  which 
were  sent  to  England  about  three  months  ago,  this  editio 
princeps  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's   love  letters  has  been  printed. 
That  they  were  faithfully  transcribed  is  authenticated  by 
the  following  affidavit,  which,  together  with  the  copies  of 
the  letters,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  pubhsher : 

" Maketh  oath  that  the  Seven  Letters  copied 


on  these  sheets  are  true  copies  made  by  himself  from  the  originals, 
some  of  which  had  the  Post  Office  Stamps  and  Marks  :  that  they 
are  faithfully  copied  in  every  particular,  without  omission  or 
interpolation  of  one  word  or  words,  except  the  few  underscored 
with  red  ink :  and  that  these  copies  agree  with  the  originals  in 
every  respect  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitals  (whether  in 
whole  words,  or  initial  letters  in  the  middle  of  sentences,)  or 
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passages  marked  emphatically  by  single  or  double  dashes,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  whether  between  words  or  passages,  or 
underneath  them, — in  short,  that  the  copies  are  literal  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  ;  that  the  handwriting  was  large,  clear,  and 
distinct,  apparently  written  with  a  broad-nibbed  pen  pressed 
firmly  on  the  paper,  and  that  the  points  were  all  marked  \rith 

peculiar  care,  exactly  in  this  manner    •     1    and  of  this  size."* 

"Sworn  before  me  the  14th  September,  1842,  at  New  York, 

Joseph  Strong,  Commissioner  of  Deeds." 

On  these  letters  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  length- 
ened remarks.  That  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  in  love,  and  that  she 
wished  to  be  loved  again  by  the  object  of  her  affection,  is 
beyond  doubt,  if  her  own  words  have  any  meaning.  In 
the  sixth  letter  indeed,  where  she  exhorts  him  to  "  exalt 
his  love,"  she  seems  most  significantly,  though  figuratively, 
to  invite  him  to  bestow  his  love  upon  herself, — typified 
as  "the  flower  produced  in  colder  climates,  which  is 
sought  for  in  old  age," — in  preference  to  the  Jjoung 
"  China  Rose,  of  no  good  scent  or  flavour,"  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  partiality.  Of  what  kind  her  love 
really  was,  it  would  be  needless  to  speculate :  it  certainly  was 
extraordinary  at  her  age,  whether  Platonic,  or  Epicurean, 
— of  the  Academy,  or  of  the  Garden :  "  Matrona  procul 
h'inc  abite  casta."  When  she  informs  him  that  her  heart 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  all  his  own,  it  can  only 

•  Fac-similes  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  writing  are  given  in  the  IMozziana,  1833; 
where  an  account  will  also  be  found  of  the  cause  of  her  writing  so  firm  and 
distinct  a  hand. 
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be  concluded  that  she  wished  him  to  believe  that  her 
feelings  towards  him  were  those  of  a  loving  woman  of 
that  age.  While  she  desired,  however,  to  persuade  him 
of  this,  we  would  fain  believe,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  that  she  only  deceived  herself  without  convincing 
him. — Her  scriptural  and  rehgious  allusions  deserve  the 
severest  reprobation:  they  are  very  much  like  those  of  a 
female  Cantw^ell,  employing  religion  as  a  mask  to  cover 
her  real  intentions  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  a  hand- 
some young  actor :  if  she  were  sincere  in  her  religious 
admonitions,  she  was  most  certainly  doating,  in  both 
senses  of  the  word. 


LoNDox,  10 f h  Januart/,  l^i'-i. 


/ 
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LETTER  I. 

Weston  super  Mare,  Somersetshire,*  I  Sept.  1819. 

Three  Sundays  have  now  elapsed  since  James  f  brought 
me  dearest  Mr.  Conway's  promise  to  write  to  me  the  very 
next — and  were  it  not  for  the  newspaper  which  came  on 
Tuesday  the  24  August — sending  me  to  rest  comfortable, 
tho'  sick  enough,  and  under  the  influence  of  laudanum — 
I  should  relapse  into  my  former  state  of  agonizing  appre- 
hension on  your  account — but  that  little  darling  Autograph 
round  the  paper  was  written  so  steady,  and  so  completely 
in  the  old  way, whenever   I  look  at  it  my  spirits 


•  Weston  Super  Mare  is  a  sea-bathing  place,  about  nineteen  miles  south- 
westward  of  Bristol.  It  used  to  be  much  frequented  in  summer  by  fashionable 
people  whose  usual  residence  was  at  Hath.  Weston  is  described  in  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's,  at  pcige  110  of  tiie  l*ioz/.iana. 

t  Mrs.  Piozzi's  footman. 
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revive,  and  Hope,  {true  Pulse  of  Life,)  ceases  to  intermit, 

for  a  while  at  least, and  bids  me  be  assured  we  soon 

shall  meet  again. — I  really  was  very  ill  three  or  four  days ; 
but  the  Jury  of  Matrons  who  sate  on  my  complaint 
acquitted  the  Apricots  which  I  accused,  and  said  they  all 
but  two,  proved  an  alibi.  Some  of  the  servants  who  w  ere 
ill  too,  foimd  out  that  we  had  in  Bessy's  *  absence  got  some 
mildewed  tea  that  lay  in  a  damp  closet  at  the  last  lodging. 
— We  are  now  removed  to  a  palace — a  Weston  palazzino, 

where  we  propose  receiving  Mr.  Conway and  the 

weeks  are  within  count  now.  Mrs.  Stratton  writes  to  me 
affectionately,  asking  after  your  health  and  engagements, 
of  which  I  know  no  more  than  little  Angelo,  but  the  Bath 
people  say  we  are  sure  of  you.  Poor  H.  L.  P.  however, 
who  knows  that  we  are  sure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  and 

that  we  are  all  of  us  too  careless  of  the  next where 

we  might  make  Sure  of  every  thing ;  can  only  cry ;  and 
pray  for  our  happy  meeting  to  him  who  first  directed  us 
to  meet  each  other.  Now  praise  my  Powers  of  Recollec- 
tion. I  observed  here  a  Superannuated  Beauty,  15  or  20 
years  younger  than  myself  or  so ;  but  sick  and  dropsical ; 
her  legs  hanging  over  her  shoes and  the  People 

•  "  Bessy"  was  Mrs.  Piozzi's  maid.  It  will  be  seen  subsequently  that  she 
displayed  great  commiseration,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  sorrows  of  her  mis- 
tress. The  jury  of  matrons  sitting  on  the  octogenarian  lady's  case,  and  the 
alibi  of  the  apricots,  '*  all  but  two,"  are  very  much  in  the  style  of 
Dr.  Monsey's  anecdotes. 
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said  she  was  a  Methodist.     There  were  Daughters  with 

her one   approaching   to   pretty all   of 

different  names  I  think,  but  my  ears  caught  the  word 
Brereton  among  them :  and  Mrs.  Kemble's  *  1st  Husband^s 
Face  came  to  my  mind.  I  asked  the  old  Lady  if  there 
was  any  Relationship?  Dear  Madam,  was  her  Reply — 
Poor  William  was  my  Brother.  Now  I  did  never  see 
that  man  but  twice  in  my  Life ;  once  acting  Jaffier,  and 

once   Prince   Hal and  his    Sister  says  he  died  in 

1 78 1 — so  when  or  where  I  saw  him.  Heaven  knows. 

I  remember  he  was  awkward  in  his  Person,  and  beautiful 
in  his  Countenance,  and  his  Father  or  Uncle  had  my 
Maiden  Name  by  some  Accident  —  Owen  Salusbury 
Brereton.     Mercy  on  me !    what  a  Magic  Lan thorn  this 

World  does  exhibit ! here   one  Set  of  Figures, 

then  a  Remove : all  those  go  away, now 

another  Set  of  Figures,  different  in  their  Dresses,  then' 
Characters,  their  Employments 

Thus  perish  Friends,  Years,  Moments  from  our  view, 

Some  mourned,  some  loved,  all  lost;  too  niiiny,  jet  too  Few. 

Did  I  not  once  predict  that  dear  Mr.  Conway  would 

•  John  Kemble  is  said  to  have  married  the  widow  Brereton  in  the  expec- 
tation of  receiving  a  large  sum  from  a  nobleman,  whose  daughter  was  in  love 
with  him. 
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live  to  an  extreme  old  Age  ?  Your  Sibyl  has  always  been 
right,  and  it  was  natural  I  should  think  so.  The  Oak  and 
Cedar  are  said  by  Naturalists  to  take  the  deepest  Root  of 
all  the  Trees ;  and  when  these  Fancies  cross  your  memory 
Threescore  Years  hence,  do  not  forget  the  Old  Friend  of 
your  Young  days,  should  you  live  to  those  of  Methuselah ; 
none  more  true,  none  more  tender,  nor  more  disinterested 
will  you  Ever  find,  than  H.  L.  PIOZZI. 

Cowper  the  Poet  says,  in  reply  to  a  Friend  who  begs 
pardon  for  writing  so  seldom ;  "  Why,  Sir,  I  infer  nothing 
from  the  silence  of  a  Correspondent  but  that  he  wishes 
me  to  be  silent  too.'^     I  do  not,  you  see,  infer  that:   I 
keep  on  pelting  you  with  Letters  which  tell  you  nothing 
you  knew  not  long  ago  :   unless  it  comes  into  my  head  to 
give    Information    of  Old    Doctor   Whalley's   wife   run- 
ning away  from  him,  and  his  fine  House;    and  settling 
herself  in  the  little  Village  of  Freshford.     Various  Con- 
jectures —all  disgraceful,  of  course,  are  in  circulation  ;  and 
some    strange    Pamphlet    has   been    written— which   you 
perhaps  have  seen  advertised  as  Letters  from  Amoroso.  — 
The  Lady  escapes  Censure,  but  her  Secession  pro- 
vokes strange  Enquiries.     You,  however,  and  /  can  do 
nothing  better  than  keep  resolute  Silence,  remembering 
Scrub's  Admonition,  to  say  nothing  till  there   comes  a 
Peace.    Summer  is  gone— has  left  her  Card,  pour  prendre 
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Conge,  elegantly  engraved  on  our  hearts.    Here  comes  the 
first  of  Autumn's  three  following  months : 


DRIPPY  SNEEZEY 

NIPPY  To  be  succeeded  by  Winter,  WHEEZEY 
SLIPPY  FREEZEY 

SHOWERY  HOPPY 

Till  Spring  returns,  BOWERY  and  Summers, POPPY 

FLOWERY  as  this  year,  CROPPY. 

Is  not  this  as  good  as  Floreal  and  Prairial  ?  Messidor  and 
Thermidor?  *  I  think  it  is — and  so  thinks  Mr.  Brady ;  who 
stole  it  from  me,  silly  Stuff  as  it  is  ;  and  put  it  in  his 

Clavis  Calendaria how  obtained Dieu 

le  S5ait — but  there  are  worse  Tricks  in  the  world  than  that. 
Every  one  is  looking  anxiously  towards  London  till  the 
projected  Meeting  shall  be  past ;  but  /  feel  much  more 
immediately  and  sincerely  interested  in  our  own  meet- 
ing after  such  cruel  Illness  and  Dangers,  and  a  Sile/tce 
that  has  shaken  my  Courage  more  than  all  the  Savage 

Shoutings   of  this   new  fangled   Reformation. My 

heai't  has  been  hoping  lately  to  hear  more  of  Conrad; 
whose  dress  I  feel  familiar  with,  as  having  admired  it  in 
the  Hero  of  the  North :    This  new  Tragedy  has  perhaps 


•  In  the  reformed  Calendar  of  the  French  llepublic,  Floreal,  Prairial, 
Messidor,  and  Thermidor  were  the  names  of  four  newly-apportioned  months, 
between  the  19th  of  Ai^ril  ,ind  the  18th  of  Aui,ni>t. 
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precluded  our  favourite  -iEthiop ;  and  Mr.  Pope  is  no 
longer  in  your  Company  to  play  the  Sage.  My  Paper, 
the  Courier,  took  notice  of  the  bui'st  in  favor  of  Loyalty 
which  your  audience  elicited  ;  and  I  was  glad  Mrs.  Weston 
got  a  portion  of  the  Applause.  Good  Night !  and  God 
bless  my  dearest  and  most  valued  Friend !  for  whose 
perfect  Recovery  and  long  continued  Happiness  I  will 
pray  till  the  Post  comes  in  : — Yes ;  and  till  Life  goes  out 

from  poor  H.  L.  P. 1  would  keep  up  my  Spirits 

as  you  wish  me and  your  Spirits  too.     But  how 

can  I?  Send  a  Newspaper  at  least.  Oh  for  a  Breath  of 
Intelhgence,  however  Shorty  respecting  Health  and  En- 
gagements. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  Esq., 
Post  Office,  Binningham, 
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'2^ 


LETTER  II. 

Weston  super  Mare,  near  Bristol, 

Thursday,  7  Oct.  1819. 

I  WRITE — like  my  dearest  Friend — a  brief  Commvtnica- 
tion ;  not  to  beg  letters  ;  the  last  \  *  broke  my  heart : 
but  to  tell  you  that  having  directed  mine  to  Mrs.  Rudd, 
4 1 ,  Gerrard  Street,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  received  safely.  My 
Fear  arises  from  This.  I  AATote  to  fine  Mr.  Divie  Robinson, 
Villiers  Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  bade  him  Avhen  he  sent 
my  Stock  of  Wine  to  Bath,  put  h  a  dozen  Bottles  of  the 
very  same  in  a  Basket  and  deliver  to  Mrs.  Rudd,  41, 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho.     His  clerk  now  writes  me  word  she 

cannot  be  found does  not  live  there,  &c.     So 

perhaps  the  Postman  may  say  so  too.     James  does  not 

know  the  people nor  I  either ; but  they  are 

Grand  Folks,  Friends  to  Sir  James  Fellowes :  I  have 
written  to  the  Clerk  again  to  day,  and  suppose  you  will 
get  your  little  paltry  present  of  six  Bottles  at  least ;  but  I 
am  uneasy  for  my  Letter,  which  you  and  your  Mama  went 
halves  in.   The  Date,  Wednesday  G  Ocf — make  them  ask 

•   in   tlie  orij^in;il,   tbe  word    "IimII"  is  obliterated,    niid   the  nunierictil 
.sign,  J,  inserted. 
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for  it,  I  \nsh  my  beloved  Friend  to  keep  his  spirits  up, 
but  have  enough  to  do  on  his  dear  Account — to  keep  up 
my  own.  Yet  shall  not  the  one  alleviating  Drop  of 
Comfort,  as  you  kindly  call  my  letters  ; — ever  fail.  Mrs. 
Stratton    saw    the    horrid    Paragraph    inserted    in   the 

Courier  * she  ^^Tites  with  all  possible  Tenderness, 

and,  I  really  do  believe.  True  Concern.  Mr.  Bunn's 
elegant  Expressions  of  Friendship  pleased  me  too.  How 
\n\\  you  get  your  Things  from  Birmingham  to  Bath  ?  for 
Bath  at  last  will  be  your  home  and  mine  :  Would  we  were 
there  !  I  grieve  that  Changes  in  Shuttleworth's  Arrange- 
ments will  chace  you  from  your  old  haunts  ■ but 

dont  go  far  off  your  old  and  honored  Mistress.  The 
Storms  of  yesterday  and  to-day  are  terrific ;  was  I  happy, 

I  should  call  them  Magnijiceut : so  do  our  own 

private  feelings  operate  on  Views  of  Nature  and  of  Lan- 
guage. Yoiu:  being  shut  out  by  ill  health  from  Fortune 
and  from  Fame  is  very  affecting  indeed.  Dieu  nous  a 
donne  la  Sante  pour  lui  Servir ;  presque  personne  n'a 
manque  d'en  faire  mauvais  usage.  Quand  il  envoye  la 
maladie  pour  nous  corriger,  prions  lui  que  sa  Grace  toute 
puissante  nous  rende  ses  chatimens  salutaires.  Suffer 
nothing  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  suffer,  however ;    we 

*  The  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Courier  of  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  is  most  likely  the  one  alluded  to:  "  We  regret  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Conway,  the  actor,  is  in  a  state  of  dangerous  illness.  He  has  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  engagement  at  Birmingham,  after  a  long  confinement 
there,  and  is  now  in  London  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper." 
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shall  get  through  the  dusky  Night,  and  enjoy  a  bright 
morning  after  all.  Your  Youth  and  Strength  are  in  full 
Perfection,  but  'tis   on   God's  favour  I  depend  for  your 

Recovery. Whose  Gifts  indeed  are  those  of  Youth 

and  Strength  ?     Body   and   Soul  ?    his   only. 

And  wicked  as  the  World  is,  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  warning  of  others — that  Your  incomparable  Talents 
should  be  shown  them  in  a  state  of  subjugation.  My 
Heart  assures  me  'tis  a  momentary  Chastisement ;  for  what 
at  last  is  one  year  out  of  70 — the  regular  life  of  a  Common 

Man  ?  Oh,  There  is  yet  much  for  you  to  do much 

to  enjoy  :  and  many  a  day  of  Care  for  others, — now  un- 

thought  on. How  did  I  ever  dream  —  in 

1791 — that  fretted  as  I  was  about  my  own  affairs;  a  Baby 
just  then  born — or — not  born,  should  in  the  year  1819 
take  up  the  whole  attention  of  H.  L.  P. — My  Daughters, 

none  of  them  were  married, and  Sir  John  Salus- 

bury,  not  yet  in  the  world ;  which  I  thought  every  hour 
crumbling  round  me.  Here  am  I,  however,  praying  most 
fervently  for  your  Restoration  to  all  that  makes  Life 
desirable,  and  giving  God  thanks  for  the  Power  he  le/uls 
me  of  affording  solace  to  the  finest  Soul,  the  fairest  Emana- 
tion of  its  Celestial  Origin  that  ever  was  inclosed  in  human 
clay. — Such  Clay !  but  we  must  all  be  contented  to  bear 

our  Cross.  —  The  Paschal  Lamb '^ypc  of  oin- 

blessed    Saviour ;    was    ordered    to    be    eaten    willi  hillcr 
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herbs :  cum  amaritudinibus,*  and  have  I  then,  been  all  this 
while  complaining?  Complaining  of  God's  favours?  Pain 
and  Death?  without  advice  from  Pain,  would  man  be 
good?     He  will  find  it  difficult  enough,  even  with  the 

help  of  the  monitor and  without  Death  should  we 

not  be  good  in  Vain  ?  If  it  be  hard  for  the  Rich  to  go  to 
Heaven,  it  must  be  harder  for  the  always  Healthy.     Let 

us  take  Things  as  God  sends  them,  and  be  thankful. 

Dear  Hope, 

A  cordial  innocent  as  strong 


Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits — and  serenes. 

She  sweetens  Pains  and  Sorrows  into  Joy,  and  sends 
me  smiling  (thro'  my  Tears)  to  Rest.  Good  Night ! — God 
send  his  Angel  to  watch  over  you,  and  grant  us  yet  a 
happy  meeting  by  the  20th  of  Octr.    H.  L.  P. 

Bath  is  the  Place  where  you  must  seek  your  final  Rein- 
statement as  you  sa7j :  Bath  was  the  place  where  you 
sought  and  found  a  Friend. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  Esq., 
No.  41,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  London, 

*  It  seems  deserving  of  remark  that  this  curious  expression,  at  least  to  a  Latin 
scholar,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew,  (Exodus,  xiii.  8,)  a 
language  with  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  had  some  acquaintance.  Conway,  on  leav- 
ing the  stage,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  had  attained  to  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  that  language  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Can  he 
have  acquired  his  taste  from  ^rs.  Piozzi  ? 


TO    W,    A.    COX  WAY.  '2/ 


LETTER  III.* 


Wednesday,  29  December,  1819, 

Accept,  dearest  Mr.  Conway,  of  a  real  Christmas  Pye  : 
it  will  be  such  a  nice  thing  for  you  when,  coming  late 
home,  there  is  no  time  for  a  better  supper;  but  Bessy 
begs  you  will  not  try  to  eat  the  crust:  it  will  keep  for 
weeks  this  weather.  The  Fleece  should  be  a  Golden  one, 
had  I  the  magic  powers  of  Medea:  but  I  do  think  I 
was  Baby  enough  to  be  ashamed  last  night  of  owning 
I  had  not  Three  Pounds  in  the  House,  except  Your  money, 
laid   by  for  my  Benefit  Ticket,  which  shall  be  replaced 

before  that  day  comes because  the  Manager's 

Box  resembles  Proserpine's  bough,  in  Virgil ;  where  Vno 
avulso  non  deficit  alter.     Farewell !  our  happy  days  are 


*  Tl)it<,  iind  the  following  letters,  appear  to  have  been  written  nt  TVith, 
Conway  being  there  at  the  same  time,  on  a  theatrical  enaragemenf. 
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marked  most  Classically  with  White,*  you  see. 

What   a   delightful   one   was   yesterday   for  your   really 
obliged,  as  faithful  H.  L.  P. 

Send  back  the  waistcoats  if  they  dont  suit ;  and  we  will 
change  them  for  unmade-up  Stuff.  No  Letters  returned 
from  No.  13. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  Esq. 

•  The  ground  was  covered  witb  snow. 
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LETTER  IV. 

29  Jan. 1820. 

Half-dead  Bessy, — more  concerned  at  what  I  feel 
ior  you,  than  what  she  feels  for  herself;  brings  this  note. 
Mrs.  Pennington*  left  me  in  real  Affliction;  and  if  she 
found  no  Billet  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  directed  to 
her  from  King's  Mead,  will  carry  home  a  half-broken 

Heart.     Let  my  Maid  see  you,  for  Mercy's  Sake. 

^Lord,  Ma'am,'  said  She,  ^why,  if  Mr.  Conway  was  at 
Birmingham  you   would  send  me ;    and  now  he    is   only 

Three  Streets  off, — Go  I  will if  I  die  upon  the 

Road,  rather  than  see  you  swallowing  down  Agony,  and 
saying  nothing  but  how  well  you  are,  to  everybody,  when 
I  know  you  are  wretched, — beyond  telling.' 

(^fVritten  outside.') 

Instead  of  Bessy,  James  goes ;  but  let  him  at  least  see 
and  speak  to  you. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  Esq., 
No  5,  King's  Mead  Terrace. 

•  Mrs.  Pennington,  of  Clifton,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's.  Sho 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Anna  Seward's  Correspondence  as  the  "  beautiful 
and  at^reeable  Sopbia  Weston." — Piozziuna. 
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LETTER  V. 


Midnight  of  the  2cl,  and  Early  Morning  of  the  3d  Feb.  1820. 

I  WOULD  not  hurry  you  for  the  World Take 

your  own  Time,  and  do  it  your  own  way ;  or  rather  suffer 

Nature  to  do  it that  has  done  so  much  for  you : 

more,  I  do  think,  than  for  any  mortal  Man,  See  what  a 
Scar  the  Surgeon,  however  skilful,  would  have  made  in 
that  beautiful  Neck,  while  Nature's  preparation,  thro' 
previous  Agony,  made  suppurating  Ease  come  on  unfelt ; 

and  the  wound  heals  almost  without  a  Cicatrix 

does  it  not  ?  ?  ?     So  will  it  be  with  the  mind : my 

own  hasty  Folly and  my  "  Violent  Love  outran  the 

Pauser  Reason."  Whilst  I  am  advising  my  beloved 
Patient,  however,  to  turn  the  Torrent  of  his  Fancy  toward 
the  past  occurrences  of  human  Life ;  the  Dear  pathetic 
Letter  now  in  my  Bosom — forced  me  on  the  same  method 
this  forenoon,  when  my  Heart  really  sunk  at  the  Thought 
of  such  coarse  conduct la  Grossierete  de  la  Conduit 
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de    Mademoiselle  par  egard  a  votre  Faraille  (Superieure 

a  la  Sienne  des  Deux  cotes Je  scais  ce  que  je  dis;) 

me  fait  fremer.     Nor   could   I   conceive   how  you  could 

wish  for  a  Remembrance they  did  well  to  deny 

it no  Honour  could  result  to  tJiem  from  Recollection 

of  such  behaviour.  We  shall  meet  at  Mrs.  Eckersall's 
t//is  Evening — for  'tis  now  Two  o'clock,  and  I  solemnly 
promise  to  command — as  you  bid  me — both  Tongue  and 
Eye. — Who  I  wonder  Avas  that  Tall  Man  I  met  at  my  last 
Party  !  his  Aspect  shocked  and  haunted  me  like  a  Spectre 

so    apparently    Majestic    in    Misfortune.     The 

Master  of  the  house  was  pointing  me  out  to  him  — ■ 

as  if  to  win  his  attention,  but  no  look,  no  smile  ensued. 

He  was  not  /ike  you,  except  his   lofty  carnage 

Yet  I  kept  on  thinking — so  will  my  Conway  stand 
M'hen  next  I  see  him.  It  was  an  odd  Feel;  and  your 
distress  presented  itself  so  forcibly  to  my  imagination  at 
the  moment,  that  my  Mind  instinctively  understood — 
All  was  indeed  over. 

That  nothing  should  strike  my  fancy  at  Dorset 
Fellowes's,  I  played  at  Loo,  and  lost  my  Money.  He  called 
on  you,  he  says,  and  Mrs.  Eckersall  made  kind  Enquiries 

very  kind.     Her    son   has   been    to    King's    Mead 

Terrace  too :    Every  one  loves  you Bessy  cries ; 

but  begs  me  not  to  lose  my  life  between  my  scorn -of  your 
Tormentors,    and    Tenderness   for   your    Health.     I    was 
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unwell  to-day i  meaning  Tuesday,  and  poor  Fellie  was  too 
sick  to  make  one,  even  of  their  own  Family  Party. 

Morning,  Thursday,  3d  Feb.  I  have  had  some  sleep ; 
and  am  now  on  my  knees  giving  God  Thanks  for  the 
power  he  has  lent  to  you,  to  resolve  against  Sinful  Dissi- 
pation. Oh  spare  the  Soul  which  HE  thus  deigns  to 
preserve ;  Oh  keep  that  Person  pure,  which  his  good 
Spirit  will  one  Day  inhabit — throwing  a  Radiance  round. 
Accept  my  best  Acknowledgments  for  having  promised  me 
so  sweetly  that  you  would  try  to  rise  superior  to  all  low- 
Desires. 

Nor  doubt  those  pious  Wishes  to  obtain ; 
Since  but  to  wish  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 

We  see  Pleasure  often  represented  as  a  beautiful  Lake 

covered  with  Flowers but   the    Gratification  of 

mere  Appetite  among  Coarse  Females,  is  a  Pitfall  covered 
with  Weeds.  Such  grovelling  Dispositions  are  well  won- 
dered at  by  Rousseau,  who  says,  "  lis  sont  tres  contents 
ces  Messieurs  la  quand  ils  peuvant  cueillir  d'une  Bouche 
affamie  les  Tendres  Baisers  de  L' Amour." — Shun  all  such 
mad  Companions,  dearest  Conway.  They  are  Erect  in 
Stature,  prone  in  Appetite  ;  Patrons  of  Pleasure,  posting 
into  Pain.  Keep  your  fine  Intellects  clear,  and  use  them 
rightly  v  Improve  the  Talents  committed  to  your  Trust ; 
and   love    your    anxious    trembling   tender  Parent ;    your 
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more  than  Mother,  as  you  kindly  call  your  affectionate 
H.  L.  PIOZZI. 

Do  not  stir  out :  do  not  tempt  Heaven or  Heaven's 

King,  who  by  your  abscess  has  saved  your  precious  life  so 
prayed  for  by  poor  H.  L.  P.  —  read  Pennington's  Letter 
and  mine  to  Her ;  and  send  it  to  the  Post. — I  tear  open 
my  Letter  to  say  the  present  King*  is  in  immediate 
Danger  of  Death — Inflammation  on  the  Lungs  in  conse- 
quence of  this  same  Cold  which  is  killing  Bessy,  and  has 
killed  the  Duke  of  Kent.f 

•  George  IV. 

t  TheDukeof  Kent  died  at  Sidmouth,  on  the  23J  January,  1820.  George  III. 
died  on  the  29th  January;  and  on  the  1st  February  the  following  bulletin 
respecting  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  successor  was  issued  from  Carlton 
House.  "  The  King  has  been  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  We 
hope  a  favorable  impression  has  been  made  on  the  complaint;  but  his  Majesty 
still  continues  severely  indisposed.     William  Knighton.  Matthew  John 

TlERNEY." 
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LETTER  VI. 


Thursday  Night,  3  Feb.  1820. 

I  CAME  away  as  early  as  I  could — but  'tis  1 1  o'clock, 
so  I  will  go  to  bed  that  Bessy  may  believe  me  asleep: 
and  try  to  rest  herself, — poor  Thing  !  Now  however,  I 
rise  to  say  how  the  Evening  at  Eckersall's  passed  off. 
Mrs.  Stratton  and  her  eldest  Granddaughter  came  early ; 

so  I  returned  their  Salutation  much  as  usual only 

refusing  the  Hands  I  could  not  touch and  talked 

with  Mr.  Fuller  about  ancient  Thebes,  its  hundred  Gates, 

&c.     The  young  Lady's  airy  manner such  as  you 

describe  rightly,  contrasting  with  your  own  cruel  Situation 

quite    shocked   me. — No   crying,    no    cast   down 

Looks,  no  Whimpering,  as  last  year changeful  as  the 

weather  or  the  wind,  she  seems  at  perfect  Ease Mrs. 

Stratton  )iot  so : Waddling  up  to  me  in  the  Course 

of  the  Night,  she  said  she  wanted  Talk  with  me  : — Im- 
possible, was  the  Reply Mi/  Life  is  spent  in  such 
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a  crowd  of  late  : '  but  on  a  particular  Subject,  Mrs. 

Piozzi :' '  Lord  Ma'am  who  can  talk  on  particular 

Subjects  in  an  Assembly  Room  ?  And  the  King  ill  beside  ! !' 

So  there  it  ended :  and  for  me  there  it  shall  end. 

You  and  your  Favorite  have  changed  Chai'acters.  'Tis 
not  a  year  and  quarter  since  dear  Conway,  accepting 
of  my  Portrait  sent  to  Birmingham,  said  to  the  Bringer 

—  . '  Oh  if  ?/oi(}-  I.adij  but  retains  her  Friendship :  Oh 

if  I  can  but  keep  her  Patronage 1  care  not  for 

the  rest.' And  now,  when  that  Friendship  follows 

you  thro'  Sickness  and  thro'  Sorrow;  now  that  her  Patro- 
nage is  daily  rising  in  Importance : — upon  a  Lock  of  Hair 

given or  refused  by  une  petite  Traitresse,  hangs 

all  the  happiness  of  my  once  high  spirited  and  high-blooded 
Friend.  Let  it  not  be  so.  EXALT  THY  LOVE  :  DE- 
JECTED HEART and  rise  superior  to  such  narrow 

minds.  Do  not  however  fancy  she  will  ever  be  punished 
in  the  way  you  mention :  no,  no ;  she'll  wither  on  the 
thorny  stem,  dropping  the  faded  and  ungathered  leaves : 

— a  China  Rose,  of  no  good  Scent  or  Flavour false 

in  apparent  Sweetness,  deceitful  when  depended  on 

unlike  the  Flower  produced  in  colder  climates,  which  is 
sought   for  in   old   Age,    preserved  even  after   Death,   a 

lasting  and  an  elegant  Perfume, a  Medicine,  too, 

for  those  whose  shattered  nerves  require  Astringent 
Remedies.     And  now.  Dear  Sir,  let  me  request  of  you 
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to  love  yourself and  to   reflect   on  the 

necessity  of  not  dwelling  on  any  particular  subject  too 
long,  or  too  intensely.  It  is  really  very  dangerous  to  the 
Health  of  Body  and  Soul.  Besides  that  our  Time  here  is 
but  short ;  a  mere  Preface  to  the  great  Book  of  Eternity : 
and  'tis  scarce  worthy  of  a  reasonable  Being  not  to  keep 
the  End  of  human  Existence  so  far  in  View  that  we  may 

tend  to  it either  directly  or  obliquely  in  every 

step.     This  is  Preaching but  remember  how  the 

Sermon  is  written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  by  an 

Octogenary  pen a  Heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  says)  26  years 

old:  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  be;— ALL  YOUR  OWN. 

Suffer  your  dear  noble  self  to  be  in  some  measure 

benefited  by  the  Talents  which  are  left  me ;  Your  health 
to  be  restored  by  soothing  consolations  while  /  remain 
here,  and  am  able  to  bestow  them. — All  is  not  lost  yet 
You  have  a  friend,  and  that  Friend  is  Piozzi. 

I  must  go  to  bed.  That  Booby,  James,  not  dreaming 
how  things  stood;  waked  my  poor — perhaps  unrefreshed 
correspondent  yesterday;  I  was  extremely  sorry,  and  now 
beg  your  Pardon  for  helping  to  torment   him  whom  I 

would  die  to  serve and  desire  to  live  only  that  I  may 

serve. There  was  much  talk  at  Dorset  Fellowes's 

about  the  true  Falernian  wine,  of  which  accept  a  Bottle: 
'Tis  a  rarity  ;  I  likewise  send  a  Partridge.     Miss  Williams 
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was   right,   Miss  Wroughton  asked  kindly  for  you  last 
night,  said   Mr.   Hicks  would  cure  you,  &c.  &c.     The 

Courtneys  aU  enquired  for  MY  CONWAY, all 

who  seek  favor  from  me,  ask  for  you.     All  but 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  Esq., 
Xo.  5,  King's  Mead  Terrace. 
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LETTER  VII. 


Late  o'  Monday  Night,  28  Feb.  ]  820. 

I  WAS  happy  to  see  my  Dear  Friend's  handwriting,  as 
soon  as  I  came  home,  and  the  Tickets.  I  must  certainly 
have  another  Box  secured  in  my  name  if  you  have  no 
Objection.  You  see  by  the  enclosed  how  they  will  insist 
on  coming  to  what  they  call  mij  Places.  My  Welch 
Friends  however  have  more  Wit.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lutwyche 
gave  me  Two  Bank  notes  for  Two  Tickets,  and  they  must 
have  Front  Seats  in  the  next  Loge  to  where  I  sit  myself. 
Mrs.  Stratton  and  I  have  had  our  Talk :  the  result  is  to 
Me  a  Proof  that  your  Happiness  has  on  this  occasion  been 
Heaven's  peculiar  Care.  Her  last  words  to  me  when  we 
were  interrupted — were — *  If  you  do  love  Mr.  Conway, 
dearest  Madam,  teach  him  to  despise  her.'  ^  Tell  him  so 
yourself,'  said  I — '  after  the  1 1  of  March :  but  let  us  not 
shake  his  shattered  nerves  till  then,  my  own  can  hardly 
bear  the  Conversation  — for  tho'  I  thought  her  false 
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and  unfeeling,  my  Belief  could  not  stretch  itself  to  what 
you  inform  me  now :  nor  will  my  mind  be  easy  till  he  is 
Assured  of  her  unworthiness  either  by  your  Hand  or 
Tongue.'  Est  il  possible?  is  all  my  Wit  could  suggest  in 
answer  to  her  stoiy. — Fuller  and  Brandt  are  gone ;  There 
were  no  Proposals  of  Marriage  made. — She  will  fade  like 

the  China  Rose,  as  I  said  she  would and  so  let 

her. Come  in   the  Morning. You  will  Sleep 

better  to  night,  you  will  indeed,  than  either  Mrs.  Stratton 
will,  who  has  endured  such  insults ;  or  her  whose  Indig- 
nation swallows  every  other  sense — except  that  of  her 
affectionate  and  all  subduing  Admiration  of  You.    H.  L.  P. 

Our  Canvass  goes  on   triumphantly:    let  us  think  of 

nothing  else. The  Young  Lady  is  quite  happy  in  /^er 

Emancipation,  it  seems.    Pray  let  us  be  happy  too. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY,  Esq. 
No.  5,  King's  Mead  Terrace. 


THE    END. 
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Just  pullished  by 

JOHN  RUSSELL  SMITH, 
4,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Square,  London. 

THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  ENGLAND ;  obtained  principally 
from  Oral  Trat'.lticn.     Collected  and  Edited  by  James  Orchard  Halhwell,  Esq. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  anlarjod,  post  8vo,  cloth,  Qs. 

"  Not  ouly  all  mot'.iers,  aunts,  nurses,  (for  nurses  can  even  read  now)  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  KalliweU  for  this  careful  and  e';gant  collection  of  this  most  popular  portion  of  our  national 
poetry,  but  grave  and  gray-headed  fcholars  may  find  in  them  traces  of  manners  long  passed 
away,  and  sentiments  that  may  awaken  a  pleasing  tr^in  of  meditations." — Monthly  Zlagazine. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES  ;  a  Series  of  Essays  on  FamUy  Nomencla- 
ture, ilistovica!,  Et)raologicaI  and  HnmorDus,  with  Chapters  of  Rebuses,  Canting 
Arms,  <fec.,  the  Roll  of  Buttel  Abbey,  a  List  of  Latinized  Surnames,  &c.  By  Mark 
Antony  Lowe.i.   Post  Svo,  ill'xstrated  wiih  20  woodcuts,  cloth,  65. — a  few  copies  on 

LARGE  PAFER,   10*.  &d. 

Those  who  feel  curious  about  their  patroniTnic  will  be  much  amused  and  instructed  with 
this  volume;  it  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  general  reader. 

THE   ARCH^OLOGIST  AND  JOURNAL  OF  ANTIQUARIAN 

SCIENCE.    Svo.  Nos.  T.  to  X.  complete,  with  Index,  pp.  490,  ivith  19  engravings, 

cloth,  REDUCED  FROM   lOs.  6(/.  tO  5^.  &d. 

TORRENTE  OF  PORTYNGALE,  an  English  Metrical  Romance  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  now  for  the  first  time  edited  from  the  Unique  Manuscript  in 
the  Chetham  Librarj ,  Manchester,  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Hon.  M.R.LA.,  F.S.  A.,  <fec.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  list  of  early  English  metrical  Romances, 
and  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  collections  of  Ritson,  AVeber,  and  EUis." — Lit.  Gas. 

THE  LOCAL  HISTORIAN'S  TABLE  BOOK  of  Remarkable  Oc- 
currences, Historical  Facts,  Traditions,  Legendary  and  Descriptive  Ballads,  &c.  &c. 
connected  with  the  Coanties  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  North uMEr:RLAND,  and 
Durham,  by  M.  A.  Richardson. 

Pairts  L  to  XXV,  have  already  appeared,  price  1^.  each. 

Volumes  1  and  H  of  the  "  Historical  Division,"  containing  876/?/).  and  337 
woodcuts,  may  now  he  had  in  cloth,  price  Oa\  each. 

Vol.  I  of  the"  Lfgendary  Division,"  containing -i2Apji.and'i\  imodcuts,  cloth,  9«. 

This  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  volume  to  those  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  Historical 
portion. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF   PROVINCIAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  in 

use  in  Wiltshire,  shewing  their  Derivation  in  niimerous  instance;;  from  the  Language 
of  the  j^iglo-Saxons.  By  John  Yonge  Akerman,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  12mo,  cloth,  'ds. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOSEPH  LISTER,  of  Bradford,  in 

Yorkshire,  to  which  is  added  a  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Defence  of  Bradford, 
and  Capture  of  Leeds,  by  the  Parliamentarians,  in  1642.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  &c.     Svo,  cloth,  4«. 

In  the  Pi'ess. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  ANGLO-SAXON  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  i 

By  th'j  Rev.  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  F.R.S,  F.SA.,  ckc.  ' 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHAIC  AND   PROVINCIAL  WORDS, 

OBSOLETE  PHRASES,  PROVERBIAL  EXPRESSIONS,  ANCIENT;^  CUS- 
TOMS, cfec,  from  the  Time  of  William,  the  Conqueror;  also  Obsolete  Latin  Words 
found  in  Early  English  Chronicles,  Charters,  and  other  Writings,  forming  a  Key  to 
allusions  in  the  'tVorks  of  our  Early  Poets  and  Dramatist?,  as  well  as  those  of  Anti- 
quaries of  the  present  day,  exi)!anations  of  which  uo  not  occur  in  ordinary  diction- 
aries and  books  of  reference.  By  Jamrs  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F. U.S.,  F.S.A. , 
Hon.  M.R.I.  A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  With  Contributions  by  Several  eminent  Literary 
Antiquaries. 

GREEK  COINS  OF  CITIES  AND  PRINCES,  GeographicaUy 
Arranged  and  Described.     By  John  Yonge  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  Nu-  i 

mismatic  Journal,  and  Numismatic  Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  f 
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